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has himself stated it, arose on the formation ofa 
State constitution, and certainly the Senator docs 
not pretend now that the Congress of the United 
States or the Federal Government can control the 
action of a State upon the subject of slavery when 
- a : ny 
she comes to form her constitution. The case 
a . o.° rr 
has no reference to the former proposition, The 
ease of California has no pertinency to the ques- 
tion of the power which a Territorial Legislature 
may or may notexercise. I was prepared after 
that statement for another statement of the Sena- 
tor, which I will also read: 

+*1 was, in 1850, one of the most decided opponents of 
the admission of California into the Union. I opposed the 
whole batch of the compromise measures of that memora- 
ble period. I opposed them because they recognized the 
doctrine of ‘ squatter sovereignty,’ and were founded upon 
and cennected with the admission of California into the 
Union with a free-State constitution. Sir, when the south 
ern people, upon a more mature investigation of the doctrine 
in question, and a knowledge of its practical workings in 
the case of California, came to understand its true character 
and bearing, and to comprehend and appreciate their just 
rights under the Constitution, and as equals in the Conted- 
eracy, they universally repudiated and condemned it.” 

And so it seems that the Senator from Georgia 
himself was outside of the limits of the Demo- 
cratic party atthe very ume when the Democratic 
cofivention at Baltimore, in May, 1852, laid it 
down as an article of Democratic faith that we ap- 
proves the compromise measures of 1850. The 
Senator himself was among the opponents of the 
Democratic faith, and this is the expositer of 
Democratic soundness! 

Mr. IVERSON. Will the Senator allow me 
to correct him? 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. IVERSON. I opposed the compromise 
measures in 1850; but in December of that yeara 
convention was held in the State of Georgia to 
decide what action that State should take upon 
them. The convention decided to acquiesce in 
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them, and I acquiesced in the determination of | 


the convention, and therefore remained in the 
Deecuiie party. 

Mr. PUGH. Everybodyacquiesced. He could 
not help himself. The question is, did the Senator 
stand on the Democratic platform in 1852? I have 
shown that he did not by his own confession, and 


yet he sets himself up to lecture other gentlemen | 


as to the soundness of their faith. 
that, the Senator was not even in unison with the 
Democratic party of Georgia, nor with the people 
of Georgia at that time. 1 read, the other day, 
the resolutions of the Legislature of Georgia; the 
very Legislature by which the Senator was chosen 
to this body; and the preamble of those resolutions 
is unmistakable in its terms: 

“The State of Georgia, in solemn eonvention, having 
firmly fixed herself upon the principles of the compromise 
measures of 1850, relating to the subject of slavery in the 
Territories of the United States, as a final settlement of the 
agitation of that question, its withdrawal from the Halls of 
Congress and the political arena, and its reference to the 


More than | 


people of the Territories interested therein ; and distinctly | 


recognizing in those compromise measures the doctrine that | 


it is not competent for Congress to impose any restrictions 
as to the existence of slavery among them, upon the citi- 
zens moving into :nd settling upon the territories of the 
Union, acquired or to be hereafter acquired, but that the 
question whether slavery shall or shall not form a part of 
their domestic institutions, is for them alone to determine 
for themselves.” 


That was what the State of Georgia had “firmly || 


fixed herself upon’’ in solemn convention—a form 


ef expression so startling and extraordinary that | 
I wonder the Senator from Georgia did not have | 


his attention drawn to it. I say, by hisown con- 
fession, he was not only outside the limits of the 
Democratic party, and off the Democratic plat- 
form, but he stood in open array against the voice 
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object was to express the opinion, and so it was 
universally understood, that they had the power 
at the time they came to form a State constitution 
to decide it, but at no other time. That is the 
language of the resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Georgia. . 

Mr. PUGH. I have read the language. 

Mr. IVERSON. You put your interpretation 
on it: We put ours. 

Mr. PUGH. It speaks for itself; and I tell the 
Senator thatno Scripture is of any private interpre- 
tation. What Georgia meant, and what the whole 
Democratic party meant at that time, I shall by- 
and-by have occasion to inquire. What I wish 
to say now is, that the gentleman who undertakes 
by his fiat to exclude one hundred and seventy- 
two thousand Democratic voters in the State of 
Ohio, to pronounce upon their soundness, has not 
merely had occasion to recant his own opinions 
within the last ten years, but has been for the 
greater portion of those ten years outside of the 
limits of the very party of which he now pro- 
fesses to be the special apostle. 

Well, sir, what other experience of territorial 
government induced the honorable Senator from 
Georgia to change his opinions, as expressed in 
July, 1848? Where are all these territorial out- 
rages committed on the institution of slavery or 
the rights of slaveholders? Have they been in 
New Mexico? Has she not, by her Territorial 
Legislature, enacted a most stringent code for the 
establishment of slavery, and for the protection 
of the title in and possession of slaves? Is it in 
Utah? There have been enough of abuses in 
Utah, but have there been any committed on prop- 
erty In slaves? 


} Has she not on her statutes, by 
the act of her Legislature, a law expressly ree- 
egnizing and protecting the property in slaves 
brought within herlimits? Slavery wasexcluded 
from Minnesota, Oregon, and Washington, but 
never by the actof their own people; it was done 
by your sovereign Congress of thi United Stati 
Is itin Nebraska? When has she ever passed 
any law to abolish slavery or to exclude it, or to 
attack in any wise the tide of a master to the pos- 
session of his slave? 

But Kansas seems to be the case to which the 
Senator chiefl V directed his attention. What are 
the wrongs of Kansas as regards the South? Did 
not her first Legislature pass a body of laws pro- 
tecting and cherishing and encouraging slavery, 
the provisions of which went as far as those of 
any State laws of this Union, and many of which 
were so abhorrent to the judgment of disinterested 
people everywhere, that the Senate of the United 
States, by an almost unanimous vote, interposed 
the authority of the Federal Government to stay 
the territorial authorities in their resolution to es- 
tablish slavery in Kansas, and these statutes are 
yet in force, with the simple exception of two or 
three sections repealed by the very Legislature 
which enacted them. It has not been for lack of 
legislation, it has not been for lack of protection, 
that the South has not had slaves carried into 
Kansas, or into New Mexico, and every other 
Territory. It has been from the lack of ‘slaves. 


| They have not had slaves enough, the price has 


of his own people in solemn convention repre- | 


sented. 
Mr. IVERSON. The Senator is greatly mis- 


taken about the interpretation or the intention of | 


the Democratic party of Georgia in passing that 


resolution. Neither the Democratic party of Geor- || 
pia nor any other peur in the southern States, | 
21 


ave ever admitte 
express the opinion by that language, that the 
eople of a Territory, in their territorial capacity, 
ve any power over the subject of slavery. Their 


26 


, and they did not intend to || 


| 


been too hich, the labor of the slaves in the States 
has been too valuable; and inasmuch as we wave 
not been able to furnish the South more slaves 


| whereby she could populate new Territories, the 
| Senator calls upon us, by some hocus-pocus, for 
|| anact of Congress to make some new slaveholding 


States for the benefit of the South. Well, sir, in 
the present state of things it is more unreasonable 
than the demand upon the Hebrews, who were , 
required to make bricks without straw. There- 
fore, sir, all these pretexts thatanything has been 
done by any Territorial Legislature since the year 
1848, attacking the institution of slavery, or ex- 
cluding it from their limits, are wholly unfounded 
and, if | may say so without personal disrespect 
to the Senator, unjust. 

In fact, the Senator’s ideas of soundness seem 
to be that the North has only to wait upon the 
South as an obedient vassal, and whenever any | 
candidate for office in a southern State, wishing || 
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Senator will not even 


| wrong, a social evil, or a political curse 


| tives in the Territorial Legislature, coul 


} ture, without compensation. 
fore, must be prospective. 


| cOnstitutional authority to interfere with the 
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to gratify local prejudices or promote his own 
success, deigns to propound some new dogma 


with regard to slavery, more offensive to northern 
sentiment, if possil le, than any one else ever pro 
pose d, that dogma is to become forthwith an in 
eontrovertible article of Dk mocratic faith. The 
us in doubting 
whether or not slavery be, as he alleges, alto- 
gether a faultless institution. He says: 


*'The southern people do not admit that slavery isa moral 
; On th* contrary, 
they believe it right in the sight of Heaven, saintary in ite 
social bearing and effects, and conducive to the highest 
development of political blessings. ‘They must, therefore, 
look upon all men who take the opposite ground, and who 
condemn slavery in the abstract, as the enemies of thelr 
peculiar institution, and as committed, soener or later, to 
its final destruction.” 


tok rats 


Well, sir, without presuming to dictate to the 
people of Georgia, or to decide for them in regard 
to the social, moral, or political aspects of slavery, 
I must acknowledge, even at the risk of the Sen 
ator’s high displeasure, that we have not been 
favored, in the State of Ohio, with any authentic 
revelation of the Divine will commanding us to 
own slaves; and, although thus deprived of what 
the Senator esteems essential to our social and 
political prosperity, we have managed to exist 
after a fashion, and are somewhat acquainted 
with the arts of civilized life. And I must ac- 
knowledge, furthermore, if this be the true stand- 
ard of Democratic ** soundness,’’ as expressed in 
the paragraph I have just quoted, | am not only 
*‘unsound ’* myself, but all my constituents, of 
all parties, are utterly, incurably, and hopelessly 
unsound, Therefore, now that | understand the 
rule by which the Senator has judged me, I do 
not wonder that he pronounced me unsound. 

| said that the Senator from Missouri had 
charged the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] 
and myself with being disturbers of Democratic 
unity, as well as teachers of new and false doe- 
trine. lL intend to answer both these accusations. 
Itis very certain, Mr. President, that I was elected 
to the Senate of the United States by the Demo- 
cratic party; that I never belonged to any other 
party; that | have always adhered to its profes- 
sions of principle, and supported its regular nom- 
inations. If Il can show that previous to the 23d 
of February, 1859, when the Senator from Mis 
souri seems to think Lin some way lapsed from 
the true faith, before and since the presidential 
election, in the hearing of Demecratic Senators, I 
professed the same opinions, not once merely, but 
twice, and thrice, | shall atleast show that I have 
been consistent in what the Senator chooses to call 


} my heresy. 


And now, sir, what have I said? I have said 
that, in my opinion, the people of an organized 
Territory, through their immediate pene 

prohibit 
the introduction of slaves by a preneaire law; 
admitting, at the same time, that the question was 
a judicial one, in regard to which others differed 
widely from me, and that whenever decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, one way 
or another, it would be the duty of the territorial 
authorities, as well as of Congress, to obey that 
decision until reversed. ‘To employ, with some 
revision, the language ofa letter which I addressed 
to one of my constituents, on the 4th of June last, 
and which was published at the time: 

**T agree to so much of the second resolution adopted by 
the Democratic convention of Butler county, on the 21st of 
May, as affirms that the people of an organized Territory 
have the same power to exercise or establish the relation 
of slavery, as the people of a State have ; but this power of 
exclusion, in the case of Territories, is subject to two lim 
itations expressed in the Federal Constitution. 

‘1. That persons held to service or labor in the States, 
or other Territories, ‘under the laws thereof,’ cannot, by 
mere flight, secure to themselves any advantage which 
they had not in the place whence they fled. 

‘°2. That the rightto the service or labor of 2 slave, once 
recognized by the laws of a Territory, cannot be divested 
or otherwise impaired by a subsequent Territorial Leg 
The act of exclusion, there 


“It is my opinion, furthermore, that Congress has no 
laws of the 
Territories on the subject of slavery, except in the partien 
lars I have specified. Nevertheless, it remains for the ju 
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diciary, in all cases, to decide how far an act of legislation | 
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discussion, that the Democratic party in the northern States | 


by a Territory or a State contravenes the Constitution of || avoided the real issue during the late presidential canvass. 


the United States; that results, inevitably, from the nature | 
of our Government. 

“If the judiciary should be of my opinion, whenever a 
case shall arise in regard to the power of a Territorial Le- | 
gisiature over the subject of slavery, | should expect those 
of different opinions to acquiesce; and so, if the judiciary 
should decide for them, I would acquiesce in that decision, 
uptil reversed, without any reference to my individual opin- | 
jones or sentiments. ‘The man who declares he will observe 
only such laws and decisions as please him, and not those 
which he disapproves, thereby renounces all obedience and 
loyalty as a ciuzen. 

‘If IT had been consulted in regard to the resolution which 
you specify, 1 should have made no other criticism than 
that its last sentence is open to some degree of misapprehen- | 
sion. Wemay wellenough act with those, in ourown State 
and elsewhere,who believe that the people of a Territory can 
only decide upon the question of slavery when about to form 
a State goverument; but upon the express condition that | 
they will attempt ne interference, through Congress, while 
the territorial organization exists. That is the real point 
of controversy; and that was determined by the Cincin 
nati platiorm, as well as by the Kansas-Nebraska bill. Give 
us the doctrine of NON-INTERVENTION as there proclaimed, 
and POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY becomes at once an established | 
and indisputable fact. 

‘This, substantially, is what I said in the Senate on the 
23d of February last; and if there be anything which does | 
not perfeetly accord with this in the platform of our State 
convention, | am altogether unconscious ot the difference, 
and altogether certain that no difference was intended.”’ 


On the 9th of July, 1856, L had a controversy 
with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr.'Tromsutt,} 
with regard to what was then called the ** Kansas 
pacification”’ or ‘Toombs bill. My speech on that 
occasion was circulated by other Senators as well 
as by myself during the presidential campaign of 
1856. I then said: 

“The question presented upon this subject is, whether 
the actual inhabitants of a Territory shall decide the char- 
acter of their local institutions, or submit to the arbitrary | 
decision of Congress in that regard? Popular sovereignty 
and congressional domination stand opposed to each other. 
The Senator maintains that it is the right of Congress to 
govern the Territories in all respects, without reference to 
the will of their inhabitants. I deny both the rightfulness 
and expediency of such legislation. I have held this faith 
ever aince I hada vote, and expect tocontinue in the faith.” 


* * * * 


* The issue, therefore, is whether Congress or the people 
shall decide upon the institutions of a new State. There 
are some Senators belonging to the Democratic party who | 
stop at that point. I believe the Senator from Louisiana 

Mr. Bensamin} does; and, at all events, the Senator trom 

lississippi [Mr. Brown) and the Senator trom Georgia 
{[Mr. Toomps} do. Idonot. They hold that the Constitu 
tion of the United States restrains the people of the 'Territo 
ry from exciuding slavery, by law, during the period of the 
territorial government. I do not so understand the Consti 
tution. I agree with them, however, in this: If the Con 
stitution has restrained the people, as alleged, let them be | 
restrained! Whatever the Constitution provides in this | 
particular, by that | willstand. I desire no better law than 
the Constitution ; and God knows that I advocate no ‘ higher 
law’ for the government of our political relations. 

* This question being a mere question of construction, a 
question as to the powers conferred in the Federal Consti- 
tution, we have agreed that it shal) be referred to the judi- 


and a citizen, |] meanto be bound by whatever the judicial 
authorities decide in that respect. At present, however, 


and until the decision, I will entertain, and, if necessary, |! 


defend, my own opinion. Finding no such restraintin the 
Constitution as Senators have aileged, I believe that, under | 
the terms of the Kansas-Nebraska act, each Territorial Le- 


gislature may prohibit or admit slavery at will—not asa |} 
permanent decision, to be sure, but during the territorial || v ! q 
| shall be punished by the loss of that which was declared to | 
be property by the laws of Kansas, as well as by the laws | 


period, or until otherwise lawfully provided.’ —.dppendiz to 
the Congressional Globe, Thirty-Fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion, page 866. 

Previous to that, in the first speech of any length 
which I ever delivered in the Senate, on the 26th 
of May, 1856, similar language was employed. 
I then said: 

“A regulation of the domestic and local affairs of a com- 
munity—whether you call it a State, a Territory, or by 
what title soever—in opposition to, or disregard of, the | 
wishes of the inhabitants, restraining them from the advan- 
tages enjoyed by their fellow-citizens in other States or 
Territories, for the development of their material resources, 
the forms of labor which are best suited to their soil, cli- 
mate, and cireumstances—such a regulation, in my judg- 
ment, is a very gross abuse of power, wherever the power 
does exist, and a tyrannical assumption wherever it does 
not. And when we consider that the whole scope of a 
territorial government is to provide for the future admis- 
sion of the community over which it exists into the Union, 
as a State, the proposition becomes too clear for any dis- 
pute, except from those who love to cavil upon trifling dis- | 
tinctions, or rather upon distinctions without any differ- | 
ence; that whatever restriction cannot be imposed on the 
State after admission, cannot be imposed at that time: and | 
whatever cannot be imposed as a requisite to admission, | 
cannot in good faith be imposed during the territorial form 
of government.”’ 


Well, sir, after the presidential election, on the 


10th of December, 1856, 1 had another contro- || 
versy with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Trun- || 


BULL,] over the last annual message of General | 
Pierce, and my language was this: 
‘* Mr. President, it has been charged, in the course of this 


|| has or has not power to abolish slavery. 


|} quence. 


What was the real issue? The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
TRUMBULL] says it was, whether a Territorial Legistature 
I find no such 
issue propounded in either the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic platform.”’ - ” * - ° ™ . 

** The question to which the Senator from Illinois adverts 
did not enter into the issue; nor is it of the least conse- 
What a Territorial Legislature can do, or cannot 
do, in respect of slavery, is no question for us. 


the man who wishes to contest its power, one way or an- 
other, can betake himself to the judicial tribunals, and have 
his case decided. The issue is not what a Territorial Legis- 
lature cando; the jgsue is what Congress can do ; and that, 
in my opinion, is nothing at all. 


‘* If Congress will leave this whole question to the inhab- 


itants of the several Territories, to be decided in each case 
without its intervention, and when, and as the inhabitants 
may choose, or may be able to decide it, we shall have no 
further occasion of controversy and schism.”? = * r 

“IT might complain, on the other hand, if it were worth 
while, as to the course of our opponents. We were charged, 
and are to this day, with desiring, and in fact designing, 
to extend the institution of slavery into ‘Territories where 
it does not now exist. The only pretext upon which this 
accusation could be founded at all is, that we refuse to vote 
for any act of Congress to prevent its extension. Well, sir, 
we believe that Congress has no constitutional authority to 


pass an act of this description ; and that, as it is for the in- | 


habitants of each State, new and old, to exclude or adinit 
slavery at discretion, Congress ought not to usurp their 
rights and privileges as American citizens during the terri- 
torial form of Government.”’ = ° . . . 

** The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] is entitled to 
his opinion as to the effect of the Constitution upon territo- 
rial organizations. 
that opinion, and I do not agree. 
have said, never can come before us. We have, in the 
Nebraska bill, disclaimed all jurisdiction on the part of Con- 
gress over the subject.”’ 

Well, sir, if the Senate will pardon me for read- 
ing one more extract—for I know it is rather an 
ungracious task for a man to be compelled to 
— his own speeches—in the speech which I 
r 
ton constitution, long after the Dred Scott ease, 
and when I followed the lead of the Senator from 


Missouri, and was thought to be a Democrat of | 


the purest water, I find this same doctrine an- 
nounced, 
of March, 1858. In it I said: 

** Here was a body of men, de factothe Legislature of the 
Territory of Kansas. They passed a law authorizing slaves 
to be taken into Kansas. Here was an honest citizen of 
your State, sir, or of the State of Tennessee, or of the State 
of Missouri, who did not know whether the Legislature 


| had been rightfully chosen or not; he had not read this 
| great Kansas book of the last Congress ; he wasin the same 


state of blissful ignorance in which our Republican friends 
say most of us are to this day, including the President. He 
had slaves which were his by the laws of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, or Missouri. The title was recognized by the laws 
of his own State. It was property, valid property, for which 
he had paid; and he read in the statutes of Kansas’’— 


Not in the Constitution of the United States, 


’ | but in the statutes of Kansas— 
cial authorities for determination; and, both as a Senator |} 


s " | 
| **that he had a perfect liberty to take that slave into Kansas | 
with him, and that he and his slave might live peaceably | 


together and till thesoil, and he went thither. Now, they 
come to make a constitution; and do Senators seriously 
pretend that the cause of human freedom or the cause of 


|| honesty, as between man and man, requires that one who 


has acted in good faith, against whom no imputation of being 
connected with any usurpation or outrage can be made, 


of the State whence he emigrated? That would be the con- 
liscation of private property.”’ 


It is certainly very singular that I have been 


allowed by the good shepherd of the Democratic | 


party from Missouri, and his assistants on this 


\| occasion, to be treated as a member of the Dem- | 
ocratic party in this body for the last four years, || 
and that at no time, until within the last twelve | 


months, has it been supposed that the announce- 


ment of such opinions was contrary to the estab- | 
y. Iwasagood | 
enough Democrat until after Mr. Buchanan had 


lished faith of the Democratic party. 


been elected; that much iscertain, The Senator, 
however, has chosen to speak with regard to the 
Cincinnati platform. 
and but one. I shall read that resolution also, 


and then I shall read what the Senator omitted. | 


Here is what the Senator read: 


** Resolved, That we recognize the right of the people of 


all the Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting 
through the legally and fairly-expressed will of a majority of 


actual residents, and whenever the number of their inhab- | 
itants justifies it,to form a constitution, with or without | 
| domestie slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon | 


. 


terms of pertect equality with the other States. 


I declare, sir, that I never heard that questioned | 


ordoubted inthe Democratic party, and itcertainly 
is expressed in language so plain, that, if that be 


| all, what was the necessity of any further resolu- 


LOBE. 





If itshould | 
| exclude slavery, or tolerate slavery, whichever you please, 


| the Union. 


I am not bound to agree with him in | 
But that question, as I | 


That speech was delivered on the 16th | 





He has read one resolution, | 
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| tion? But what else did the Cincinnati platform 


Here it is: 
** Resolved, That claiming fellowship with, and desiring 


say? 


|} the coUperation of all who regard the preservation of the 


Union under the Constitution as the paramount issue, and 
repudiating all sectional parties and platforms concerning 
domestic slavery, which seek to embroil the States and in- 
cite to treason and armed resistance to Jaw in the Terri- 
tories,”’>— 


Now we come to the Territories— 


‘and whose avowed purposes, if consummated, must end 
in civil war and disunion, the American Democracy rec- 
ognize and adopt the principle contained in the organic 
laws establishing the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska 
as embodying the only sound and safe solution to the ‘ sla- 
very question’ upon which the great national idea of the peo 

ple of this country can repose in its determined conservatism 
of the Union—non-interference by Congress with slavery 
in State and Territory, or in the District of Columbia.” 


That was the principle. The Cincinnati con- 
vention, like the Georgiaconvention, “ firmly fixed 
itself ’’ on that principle. That was the only safe 


| and sound solution of the slavery question. It 


was upon that that the people of this whole coun- 
try were to repose in determined conservatism of 
Shall | read it again? 
‘**Non-interference by Congress with slavery in State and 
Territory, or in the District of Columbia.”’ 
dut that is not all: 


** That this was the basis of the compromises of 1850, con- 
firmed by both the Democratic and Whig parties in na- 
tional convention ; ratified by the people in the election of 
1852; and rightly applied to the organization ”— 


Gentlemen, I hope I pronounce it distinctly— 


| **to the organization of Territories in 1854.” 


Not to the admission of new States, but to the 
organization of Territories. That is not all: 


‘That by the uniform application of that Democratie 
principle to the organization of Territories, and to the ad- 


; ‘ | mission of new States with or without domestic slavery, 
elivered in the Senate, in support of the Lecomp- 


as they may elect, the equal rights of all the States will be 
preserved intact, the original compacts of the Constitution 
maintained inviolate, and the perpetuity and expansion of 


| the Unien insured to its utmost capacity of embracing, in 


peace and harmony, every future State that may be con- 
stituted or annexed with a republican form of govern- 
ment.”? 


I would thank the Senator from Missouri, if 
he had read the whole of the Cincinnati platform. 
The platform refers by name to the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill. It does not refer to the Oregon bill, 
from which the Senator quoted, and far Jess to the 
old ordinance of 1787, the government under 
which drove the people of Ohio and the people 
of Indiana almost to the verge of civil war and 
rebellion. The Democratic party never picked up 


| those territorial acts and set them forth in its plat- 


form as commanding its approbation; but now, 
instead of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, which was 
thus presented as the pattern and the model, the 
Senator from Missouri entertains us with long 
discourses about what was done under the ordi- 
nance of 1787 and the Oregon bill of 1848. What 
was the Kansas-Nebraska bill? The first section 
of the bill covers the whole ground of the admis- 
sion of Kansas and Nebraska into the Union. 
That was all the bill contained on the subject of 
slavery when it was first introduced. After giving 
the boundaries of Nebraska, it prescribed: 

* And when admitted as a State or States, said Terri- 
tory, or any portion of the same, shall be received into the 
Union with or without slavery, as their constitution may 
prescribe at the time of their admission.” 

That was in the original Nebraska bill; but it 
underwent long discussion, and infinite amend- 
ment. After it had been debated in the Senate 
for a month, another clause was added in a sub- 
sequentsection. Whatfor? To secure the right 
of being admitted asa slaveholding State? That 
was secured by the first section. To express the 
opinion of the Senate on that question? It wa 
expressed. Something else was tobedone. What 
else was it? The fourteenth section will show it; 
and, in order to have the full benefit of that clause, 
I trust Senators will pay attention to the place in 
which it is found: 

“Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives of the United States, to serve 
for a term of two years, who shall be a citizen of the United 
States, may be elected by the voters qualified to elect mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, who shall be entitled to 
the same rights and privileges as are exercised and enjoyed 
by the Delegates from the several other Territories of the 
United States to the said House of Representatives ; but the 
Delegate first elected shall hold his seat only during the 
term of the Congress to which he shall be elected. The 
first election shall be held at such time and places, and be 
conducted in such manner as the Governor shall appoint 
and direct; and at all subsequent elections, the times, places, 
and manner of holding the elections shall be preser by 
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flaw. The person having the greatest number of votes shall 
be declared by the Governor to be duly elected ; and a cer- 
tificate thereof shall be given him accordingly.” 

I presume nobody denies that that applies ex- 
clusively during the territorial form of govern- 
ment and to a matter that was pe sculiarly terri- 
torial—the election of a territorial Delegate; an 
officer who could not exist after they became a 


State; and yet, in the same section, withouteven | 


the break of a paragraph, the act proceeds: 

“ That the Constitution, and all laws ofthe United States 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same 
force and effect, within the said Territory of Nebraska, as 
elsewhere within the United States, except the eighth sec 
tion of the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri into 
the Union, approved March 6, 1820; which, being incon- 
sistent with the principle of non-intervention by Congress 
with slavery in the States and Territories, as recognized 
by the legislation of 1850, commonly ealled the compromise 
measures, is hereby declared inoperative and void ; it being 
the true intent and meaning of this act not to legislate sla- 
very into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it there- 
from, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United States: Pro 
vided, That nothing herein contained sball be congtrued to 
revive or put in force any law or regulation which may have 
existed prior to the act of 6th March, 1820, either protect- 
ing, establishing, prohibiting, or abolishing slavery.’’ 

Now, Mr. President, was that language meant 
to ap ly solely to the admission of Nebraska into 
the Union as a State? 
fluous, for all that had been provided for in a pre- 
vious section. 
operation, except during the territorial govern- 


ment; and when you repealed it and substituted || 
the territorial | 


a new doctrine you meant it for 
government, or you meant nothing at all; and, 


If so, it was utte rly super- | 


The act of March 6, 1820, had no | 


consequently, to pretend that the idea of the Dem- | 


ocratic party in 1854, or in 1856, was to declare 


that the people of a Territory could only, when | 


they came to form a State ce onstitution, reculate 
the subject of slavery, is to convict the Demo- 
cratic Senators and the Democratic Representa- 
tives of having brought this Union almost to the 


verge of dissolution simply for an empty form of | 
If that be what | 


words, as contained in this act. 
you meant, your Kansas-Nebraska bill was a 
miserable cheat, and your Cincinnati platform 
was a delusion and a snare. No, sir; you have 
only to look to the other clauses of the act. 

The Senator from Missouri says the Kansas- 


Nebraska bill confers on the Territorial Legisla- || 
No such thing. It || 


ture its power of legislation. 
recognizes it; it acknowledge 3 it; 
It does not confer it. 


it confesse *S it. 
Here is the language: 
‘* That the legislative power of the Territory shall extend 
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ference 


| now 





F decal or with any slinaheta which Congress may find necessary 


for securing the title in said soil to bona 
thereof; and that no tax shall be imposed on lands belong 
ing to the United States; and that in nv case shall non 
resident proprietors be taxed higher than residents. Sith. 
And that said State shall never tax the lands or property of 
the United States in that State.” 

Now, sir, if there is anything in the argument 
of the Senator from Missouri, as applied to the 
Territories, I say it applie s to States by his own 
showing. If the mere fact that in the 
actestablishing the’ 


fide purchasers 


organical 
lerritory of Kansas, Congress 
preseribed that limitation on the legislative power, 
thereby denied them a right of le wish: ition for them- 
selves, then the same words contained in the con- 
bill for Kansas show that evena State, by 
the argument of the Senator, has no power of le- 
gislation except what is conferred by Congress! 

Mr. YULEE. Ifthe Senator will give way, I 
will move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. PUGH. If it is important to have an ex- 
ecutive session, I will give way. 

Mr. YULEE. It is not very important, but it 
is desirable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster 
in the chair.) The Chair supposes the Senator 
from Florida intends to move the postponement 
of the subject under consideration. 

Mr. YULEE. I make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ELECTION OF PRINTER. 

Mr. FITCH submitted the following resolution 
fer consideration; which lies over under the rules: 

Resolved, That the Senate will, on Monday 
instant, at half past one o’clock, p. m., proceed to the elec 
tion of a Printer to the Senate, for and during the Thirty 
Sixth Congress, upon the condition that he accept the ap- 
pointment subject to such reduction or change in the prices 
established by law for the execution of the public 
printing, as may hereafter during the present Congress be 
made by law, and regulate his charges accordingly. 

EXECUTIVE 

The Senate, on the motion of Mr. YULEE, 
proceeded to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness; andafter some time spent therein, the doors 


next, 16th 


SESSION, 


| were reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


to all rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the | 
Constitution of the United States and the provisions of this || 


act; but no law shall be passed interfering with the primary 
disposal of the soil, no tax shall be imposed upon the prop- 
erty of the United States, nor shall the lands or other prop- 
erty of non-residents be taxed higher than the lands or other 
property of residents.”’ 


On the contrary, while Congress by this law 


acknowledges the legislative power which that | 


Legislature derived from the people, it merely in- 
sists on three conditions expressed in the act. Ah, 
but, says the Senator from Missouri, the fact of 
those very conditions being imposed on the power 
of the Te ‘rritory to le vy taxes is itself an utter 
destruction of all sovereignty and all independent 
power of legislation. If so, 
condition, and the Senator is surely responsible, 

I do not suppose anybody denies the fact that the 
States of this Union are sovereign; that much 


we are In a terrible | 


sovereignty, at least, has been left, that, at least, | 
has not been ingulfed into this great E ‘ederal abyss; | 


and yet the Senator from Missouri himself pro- 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepynespay, January 11, 1860. 
The — met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
by Rev. R. J. Cone. 
The J ournal of yeste ‘rday was readand approved. 
THE SPEAKERSHIP 
The CLERK stated as the business first in 


order, the question of the admissibility of the 
resolution proposed by Mr. Epwarps yesterday, 


| upon which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


posed in this body a bill, for which he voted, and 1 


for which, Democratic Senators, you all voted, 
— my friend from Illinois, [Mr. Doveuas,} 
which contained those very conditions which the 


Senator from Missouri now says are inconsistent | 


with all ideas of an independent power of legisla- 
tion by the Territories. 
the famous conference bill in regard to Kansas— 
I could refer to many others, but I prefer to take 
the Senator’s own example. By the ‘act for the 
admission of the State of Kansas into the Union,”’ 
approved May 4, 1858, you submitted the ques- 
tion to the people of Kansas whether they chose 
to become a State; and let us see what prohibi- 
tions or limitations you imposed on the sovereign 
power of the State with regard to taxation. That 
act declared: 

“The foregoing propositions herein offered are on the 


condition that said State of Kansas shall never interfere 
with the primary disposal of the lands of the United States, 


I propose to read from | 


| elected by the People’s party. 


[Mr. Scranton] was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Clerk, 
has prevented me from constant attendance in the 
House for the past few days, and I am still un- 
able to give attention to the preparation of my 
remarks at this time; in consequence, also, of my 
low tone of health, I am compelled to read w hat 
I wish to say. ‘ 

Mr. Clerk, frequent allusion having been made 
to the vote for Mr. Gitmer for Speaker, by cer- 
tain members of the Opposition party, accompa- 
nied with charges of bad faith in the « casting of 
that vote, I desire, as one of those who contrib- 
uted to th: ut vote, to explain my connection with 
the movement, and state briefly the motives which 
prompted it. 

But first allow me to say that I am one of those 
Representatives from Pennsylvania who were 
{ received the sup- 
port of the Re publican pe arty e ntire, and, in addi- 
tion thereto, the suffrages of a very large part of 
the Democratic party of my district. 

Individually I have been a Whig, was born in 
the faith, gave my first vote, in 1832, for Mr. Clay, 
and adhered to the tenets of that party through 


; all its vicissitudes tll the organization became 


practically defunct. I was proud of the party, 
20th in respect of its advocates and its principles, 
and I cherish those sul. For the great leader i 


|| felt an attachment so intense that | know of no 


other name that 
the emotion as love. I entertain the deepest ven- 
eration for his memory. Although I have never 
been an active politician, never having been a can- 


| didate for office until my acceptance of the nomin- 


would so appropriately express | 


indisposition | 
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ation for the position I now ewe the honor to 
hold, L have not been indifferent to the er 
tions that have of late n 
try. In 1856, my vote was given to Mr. Fillmore, 
which was by many considered an Sie ct vot 
for Mr. Buchanan, and I frankly acknowledge that 
I then preferred Buchanan to Frémont. Besid: 
on several occasions, I have voted for Democrais 
in our State elections when I considered the can 
didates of that party the better men. These facts 

I merely adduce to prove that I am conservative, 
and not so wedded to party as to be deterred from 
making concessions when, in my judg rment, the 
public good requires it. 

My position, therefore, in this body is an inde 
pendent one. The hundre d and fifty thou- 
sand people I have the honor to represent have de 
manded no pledges to particular measures. They 
have confidence in my fidelity to their interests; 
and I have confidence in their national and con 
servative sentiments, and no motive can influence 
me but the desire and the determination to repre 
sent them faithfully, and to serve and 
my country. 

Now, from the first, it has been apparent to me, 
as it musthave been to every gentleman here, that 
an election cannot be effected without some con 
cessions of party preference; hence, sensible that 
the position I occupied would Warrant me in join 
ing such a compromise, | accepted the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself. 

On the day that the honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Erneripcr] announced to the 
other side of the House that Mr. Gitmer could 
command more than thirty votes from the Oppo 


‘at qu es 
been submitt ca cou 


one 


my State 


sition, at any time when the Democrats would 
come to his ene. | proposed to several gen 
tlemen of our Pennsylvania delegation to make 


his proposition good. That was promptly done, 
and Mr. Gitmer’s vote was carried up t oe 
six. So far as my observation extended at the 
time, | was the first among the Regallicune to 
suggest this step; and I had no consultation on 
the subject with any one of the South Americans 
previous to the vote. Subse ‘que ntly , it was as- 
serted that we were not sincere in giving that vote, 
and stood ready to change it, so far as we were 
concerned, the moment it should appear that Mr. 
Gitmer had receiveda majority. Several gentle- 
men repudiated that charge publicly, of which 
number I was one. Mr. Girmer was again put 
in nomination by the -honorable gentleman from 
Maryland, [Mr. Harris,] with ‘the fair under 
ste inding that his former Opposition vote would 
be repeated ; and the Democratic party was invited 
to come to his aid and secure his election; but this 
they refused to do, and Mr. Gitomer failed of an 
I therefore feel that I have made as much 
concession, in the w way of party predilection, in 
order to effect an organization, as any gentleman 
upon this floor, and much more than the most of 
them. My only object in this movement was to 


| bring about an organization on a fair compromise 


| as I unde erstand, representing one of tho 


basis, by uniting on a sound, national, Union- 
loving southern man, whose well-known position 
on the tariff question makes him doubly accept- 
able to the people I have the honor to represent; 
and that gentleman being a large slavehold . and, 
largest 
slaveholding constituencies in thi South, I sup- 
posed, if the Democratic party in this House had 
been sincere in their professions re specting t he 


| election of a Speake r, he could not but be acces pt- 


| wep ce of 


} Spirit, 


| a stranger to Mr. Suenman. 


able to them. 
It has been urged against Mr. Gitmer, as an 
excuse foro posing him, that he has received the 
he publicans. Iam astonished at so 
humiliating an exhibition of factions partisan 
I did not vote for him because + is an 
American, for I never belonged to the party; but 
1 voted for him for the reasons I have stated. 
And here let me remark that I left Mr. Suaerman 
or two ballots, not that I loved him less, but be- 
cause I loved good order more, and wished to ex- 
trie ate this House and rese ye the country from 
the difficulties which surround us. I came her 
I have listened a 
tentively to the discussions on this floor, in the 
course of which, it seems to me, all injustice and 
misrepresentation have been heaped upon his ds 
voted head, while, so far as I can learn, previous! 
to this contest no man ever stood better or was 
considered more courteous and honorable than he 
in all his intercourse with his fellow-members. { 
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understand this to be admitted by the Democrats | 
who have been four years associat d with him in | 


Congress, He ha probably had less to do with 
the slavery discussion than almost any man who 
has oceupied a seat in the national Legislature 
during that period. 

Durine all the excitement and agitation of the 
last two Congresses, of which he was a member, 
Mr. Suerman made but a single speech on the 
subject of slavery, called out by a message of Pres- 
ident Pierce, in 1856, an extract from which has 
recently been read at the Clerk’s desk; and I un- 
dertake to say that the sentiments it expressed are 
as conservative, t mperate, and proper, as those 


mark the most melancholy page of American his- | 


tory; there, sir, in the center of northeastern Penn- 


|| Sylvania, where no sordid motives of trade and 


| tlemen have alleged, of the great Atlantic ports; 


of any northern man, of any party, in or out of | 


Congress. The only accusation broucht against 
him isn an alleged indorsem« nt of the Hi Iper book. 


Like Mr. Surcaman, [have never scen or read that 


book; butif the extracts which have been brought | 


to the notice of the House were correctly quoted, 
I have no hesitation in condemning it, distinetly 
and unqualifiedly; and I have reason to know that 
this is the position of Mr. Suerman. The ex- 
planation which he volunteered on thissubject sev- 
eral weeks ago was Satisfactory to my mind, and, 
as | am informed, was intended to be a full and 
complete disavowal of all sympathy with the ob- 
noxious sentuments which have formed the staple 
of so much angry discussion here. I have the 
highest confidence in Mr. Surrman’s integrity, 
capacity, and patriousm; and no fear that a de- 
scendant of the great Rhode Island pioncer, placed 
in that chair, would countenance any tendency 
towards disunion, or encourage any attempt to 
weaken or render inoperative any of the laws of 
the land. 

Mr. Clerk, Lam in no way an organ or exponent 
of the views of the southern Opposition party. 
They need none outside their own ranks. They 
are abundantly able to take care of themselves; 





but, as a Representative of a portion of the people | 


of the great Keystone State, I cannot forbear a 
word of approbation. 

It is charged that these South Americans have 
been affiliating with the Republican party, and 
that they have taken their seats with us on this 
side, as if that were an offense rendering them un- 
worthy the respect of gentlemen on the other side. 
So far as I have noticed, no improper intimacy 
has existed between these gentlemen and our party, 
nor have | observed any particular anxiety on 
their part to affiliate further than to extend and 
exchange those friendly courtesies which are due 
between gentlemen,and should especially be main- 
tained among the members of this House. For 
one, Mr. Clerk, I am free to say that I have been 
happy to associate with them, and to cultivate 
friendly relations; and although we do not agree 
with them on the important subject of slavery 


extension, I have become strongly attached to | 


them. I admire the men; their high order of tal- 
ent, and their sound patriotic Union-loving and 
Union-preserving sentiments, so eloquently and 
fearlessly expressed, show them, in times like 
the present, to be eminently entitled to the respect 
and confidence of all American citizens. I rejoice 
that these gentlemen are here; and I thank Ged 
that He has given mea heart large enough to em- 
brace all men who love this glorious Union, and 
are resolved to stand by it and preserve it, come 
from where they may. If my voice could reach 
the ears of their constituencies, I yyvould say to 


them: Gentlemen, your interests and the inter- | 


ests of your country are safe in the hands of the 
Representatives you have sent here, and I entreat 
you to reélect every one of them by tremendously 
increased majorities. All honor to the immortal 
twenty-three! 

Now, Mr. Clerk, Union demonstrations.at the 
North having been often referred to since the com- 
mencement of this session, in terms, too, of doubt 


and suspicion, as to their ingenuousness, I desire, | 


there, whtre a prosperous, an intelligent, an inde- 
pendent, and a virtuous people dwell in peaceful 
security, far removed from the fountains of fac- 
tlousexcitement, my constituents, without respect 
to party, assembled in their mightto proclaim their 
fraternal attachment to the people of the southern 
States, and to register anew their pure devotion to 
the Constitution of the Union. 
officeron thatoccasion wasan aged patriot, known, 
honored, and revered by the whole community in 
which he resides, and whose sire participated with 
the gallant litle band who, in the year 1778, stood 
forthagainst overwhelming numbers of the enemy 
in defense of the homes and firesides of Wyoming 
and Pennsylvania; while the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of both the Republican and Democratic 
vartics, including among them gentlemen who 
Enos repeatedly occupied seats upon the floor of 
this House, together with jurists and lawyers, 
whose abilities, let me observe, in their high 
spheres of action are withoutsuperiors anywhere 
in these States, and, in fact, men in all stations 


and ranks of life, the business man, the author, the | 


farmer, the mechanic, and the miner, united in one 


| commerce form the impulse and incentive, as gen- 
. ‘ 


Cheir presiding | 


mighty, spontaneous, and emphatic indorsement | 


of the national compact, and uttered a withering 
malediction on those fanatics who seek to disturb 
its obligations. These resolutions (which I shall 
ask you to read, Mr. Clerk) do not simply ex- 
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the papers of this county, and such other papers throughout 
the Union as may be inclined to do so.”’ 


Mr, SCRANTON. Now, sir, I trust not only 
the gentleman from Alabama, but all gentlemen 
from the South, will be satisfied with the loyalty 





, of my constituents. 


The charge has gone forth from this House, 
and been caught up by the partisan press, that the 
Republicans have boasted of the ability of the 
North, with its population of eighteen million, 
to coerce into submission the people of the South. 
The sentiment expressed by my colleague (Mr. 
Hickman] has, I think, been perverted from the 
meaning intended by him. But, while I have the 
highest appreciation of his able and fearless course 
here, in vindication of sound principles, even in 
its original shape it is, in my opinion, objection- 
able; all such invidious comparisons of strength 


| only tend to foment discord and alienation, and 


to widen the breach that seems to be opening be- 
tween the two great sections of our country. Mr 
Hickman is competent to defend his own opiniens. 


| I merely allude to this expression in order to show 


that while such charges are hurled against Repub- 


| licans, it should be remembered that he has taken 


pains, on more than one occasion, in this House, 


| to affirm the orthodoxy of his Democracy, and to 


press the feelings of the people of the twelfth dis- | 


trict; [ know, sir, that they indicate the sentiment 
of my whole State; and after these resolutions 
have been listened to, I venture to say, the hon- 
orable gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Coss] will 


| be led to acknowledge that Barnstable is not the 


only bright spot in the northern States. 
The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 


* The citizens of the county of Luzerne here assembled 


| to-night, irrespective of party, do proclaim: 


“That they are the fast and abiding friends of the Fed 
eral Union; that they know no North, no East, no South, 


| no West, that is entitled to any particular privilege under 


the Constitution and laws of the land; butas one solidand 
compact whole, as it came trom the hands of our revoiu 
tionary fathers, it is our wish and desire to preserve, and 


transmit it to our children as a legacy of nameless price, a 


in conclusion, to call attention toa similar meeting | 


among the people I represent. It convened at 
Wilkesbarre, the cownty seat of Luzerne, acounty 
embracing a population of one hundred thousand. 
There, on classic ground, “*by Susquehanna’s 
side, fair Wyoming,’’ in a region whose surpass- 
ing natural beanty and magnificent resources of 
wealth and prosperity are enhanced in interest by 
the renown of a revolutionary battle-field; whose 
histery records deeds of heroism as worthy of im- 
mortality as the defense of. the blooming valleys 
of Attica, and whose tales of blood and suffering 


theory and system of government more perfectin itself than 
the world ever saw. 

“That the separate and independent sovereignties of the 
several States of this Union are constitutional guarantees ; 


||} and that any attempt upon the part of the citizens of onc to 


interfere with the social and domestic relations of another, 
by force er violence, is treason, and deserves the-penalties 
which the law imposes on that high and revolting crime. 
“That the late attempt of a gang of lawless and desper- 
ate men at Harper’s Ferry to revolutionize the Government, 
by creating a servile insurrection in the South, merits the 
rebuke and censure of every patriot in the land ; and the 
punishment they received is but the penalty due to crime. 
Let the aiders, comforters, and abettors of that treasonable 


| virtual dissolution of the T 


scheme solace themselves with the thought that their safety 


lies in the concealment of their crime. 

“That the prayer meetings and the public assemblies 
which have recently been held, sympathizing with the fel- 
ons connected with the outrage at Harper’s Ferry, have a 


| bold and unerring tendency to destroy the public morals, 


to weakep and impair the bonds of the Federal Union, and 
to bring into reproach and disgrace the Christian religion. 

“That secession or disunion is to be condemned where 
ever it may be uttered. It is not to be tolerated. And that, 
while the people of the North proclaim this sentiment, let 
them not be the cause, by their acts, of aggression upon the 
institutions of the South. And to be able to give moral 
power to these great truths, it can only be done by living 


| up to the letter and spirit of the compact of the States. 


resent all attempts to impeach it. 

My fervent hope is, that our power as a people 
will be reserved for nobler objects than fratricidal 
strife, and be united without regard to section in 
advancing those aims of civilization by which the 
Union will be made acco happy, and great. 
I heartily agree with the honorable and eloquent 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Mixes,} 
that no State or section of this Confederacy can 
be forced into subjection by the others withouta 

Jnion. Such a suppo- 
sition, as the gentleman aptly remarked, is totally 
at variance with the quality of our common Anzlo- 
Saxon nature. 

Finally, Mr. Clerk, I am one of those who have 
faith in the perpetuity of the Union; confidence 
in the wisdom and geod sense of the people both 
at the North and at the South. Beyond that, I 
believe that the benign Ruler of mankind who 
watched over and led our fathers, when darkness 
and adversity surrounded them, by a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, to final 
triumph and victory, will not desert us now. But, 


| sir, I deplore the bitter words, the caustic animad- 


versions and criminations uttered here from day 
to day; here, sir, in the halls of the Capitol, is the 


ry to begin the blessed work of reconciliation. 


et us set a glorious fraternal example to the 
people of our country by abstaining in our debates 
en this floor, from what serves to irritate with- 
out convincing. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. With the permission of 


| my colleague from the Luzerne district, I rise for 


the purpose of giving a cordial indorsement to the 
just and patriotic sentiments contained in the res- 


| olutions which have just been read at the Clerk’s 


desk. The time has arrived, when it becomes 
proper for those who, like my colleague and my- 


_ self, represent portions of the State of Pennsyl- 


vania, to say upon this floor, for her and for her 
people, that Pennsylvania cannot be suspected of 


| entertaining any hostile sentiments, or of cherish- 
|| ing any aggressive policy against her sister States. 


While the seal of the covenant remains unbroken, disunion | 


ean never rear its detormed and hideous face. 


* That we do unqualifiedly approve of the conduct of the | 


Executive and people of the old Commonwealth of Virginia 
in the prompt and effectual punishment of the men who 
dared to subvert her government and raise in servile rebel- 
lion a portion of her people; and that we do also approve 
of the decided and firm stand taken by the Executive of 


| this State, in surrendering up the criminals fleeing from that 


justice which their crimes honestly merited. May the same 
friendly spirit between the great States of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, as existed in the days of the Revolution, and 
now, continue forever. 

“That we are law-abiding men, and Union-loving men ; 
that for the safe, harmonious, and successful administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Federal Government, which in- 
volve the happiness and welfare of twenty-five million 
people, there is no law of political action paramount to 


| the Federal Constitution ; it is the very highest law which 


can shield and protect the whole people of the Union; and | 


in the support and maintenance of the high and exalted 


| principles embraced in that Constitution, liberty, such as 


American citizens only know how to appreciate and value, 
can alone be preserved. 

‘+ Resolved, That the foregoing opinions express the views 
of this meeting on the several measures there embraced. 

*- Resolved, That these proceedings be published in all 


' 
| 
| 


In the exciting, useless, and inflammatory debate 
which has been progressingewithin this Hall for 
the last five weeks, her honor has not been called 
in question, her character asa law-and-order-abid- 
ing State has not and cannot be successfully as- 
sailed. 

Sir, Pennsylvania always has been true, and 
always will be true, to the Constitution and the 
laws of the land. No true man who will consult 
her history, or refer to the past and present char- 
acter of her people, will for a moment doubt the 
one or the other. I rejoice that my colleague has 
had the good sense, firmness, and patriotism, at 
a time like this, to rise in his place and manfully 
indorse the sentiments, just and national as they 
are, which have been read to the House. And 
let me say, for my own great State, that she is too 
great to be unjust to ‘er sister States. Her posi- 
tion, I repeat it, has ever been and ever will 
be that of a Constitution-loving and law-abiding 
State. She knows the value of this magnificent 


Union of ours too well to make assaults herself 
7 that Union, or to permit others to do so. 
She holds within her borders revolutionary bat- 
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tle-fields, upon which her sons shed their blood to 
secure and perpetuate the blessings of the Union. 
Can she forget this? Can she be false to past 
renown, and present peace, security, and’ pros- 
perity ? ; a 

Sir, with a population of three million, an em- 
pire in herself, she sits there among her mountains | 
with her iron crown upon her head and point- 
ing to her proud revolutionary trophies relies 
upon the justice, patriotism, and courage of her 
hardy sons. Pennsylvania is for the Union abso- 
lutely, without qualification, in all contingencies, 
through every danger, and against the world in 
arms. There is no such word as **disunion,”’ or | 
that other treasonable word ‘‘ secession,’’ in her 
vocabulary. No disunionist sould breathe upon 
her glorious soil. Her people believe that the 
Union will look down upon the graves of traitors 
for a thousand years. She gave her blood and 
her treasure for the Union of these States, and 
under our wise system of Government she has 
prospered until she has grown to be a great and 
powerful Commonwealth. And under its benign 
influence her sister States have prospered, new 
Siates and new ‘Territories have formed to the 
shores of the Pacific, anda thousand valleys have 
been filled with a free, happy, and prosperous 
people. Under our free institutions the commerce 
of the country has spread over the land and over 
the sea, and the evidences of civilization have 
bespangled a mighty continent. These are some 
of the blessings which have followed in the wake 
of our free form of Government. May it be per- 
petual! 

Sir, let no man say that Pennsylvania will em- 
bark in any unlawful crusade against her neigh- 
bors. We believe in the equality of the States 
under the Constitution and laws; but we never 
indorsed that abominable heresy that this Gov- 
ernment of ours is a mere confederation of States. 
That idea we got rid of with the old, cumbersome 
Confederation. It was the people of the country 
who formed the Government under which we live 
and prosper; it was the work of their hands. The 
General Gevernment holds the aggregate of power 
conferred by the people, not by States, as such. 
‘That fact they made patent upon the face of the 
Constitution itself, by declaring that ** We, the 
people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union,’’ &c., ‘establish this Censtitu- 
tion.”? The people made it, and the people will 
take care of it. I never doubted that for a moment. 

Sir, lL am altogether opposed to the idea that I 
have heard advanced here, that any one portion 
of this Confederacy will at any period of time 
make war upon any other portion. I cannot en- 
tertain that idea fora moment. I have too much 
confidence in the intelligence and common sense 
and patriotism of my countrymen to suppose ita 
possible contingency. And I will not draw com- 
parisons between any sections of my country in 
relation to the bravery of my countrymen. Itcan 


do no good—it would be fruitful in excitement || 


and acrimony. I believe that all Americans are 


equally brave. 


of the United States, residing in different portions 
of the country. Allare of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
All are free and independent men, and equal in 
point of true manly courage. It will stultify any 


Representative to attempt to show that any por- | 


tion of his countrymen are not as brave as any 
other portion. 


That is my answer to the enemies of my country 
who may attempt to draw invidious distinctions 


between the courage of the people of one part of | 


the Confederacy and of another part. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, one word in regard to the vote 
which I gave, in connection with’ several of my 
colleagues and others, for the honorable gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Gitmer,]} as Speaker 
of this House. With my colleagues | followed 


the flag borne by the illustrious Henry Clay, of || 


Kentucky, for over ten years of my life. Inever 
hear that name mentioned without feeling those 
emotions of patriotism and of admiration for the 
memory of the great dead, which can only sprin 

into action at the mention of immortal names. 1 
followed the banner of Henry Clay until that flag 
was folded upon his breast, and laid upon his 


grave. Then, sir, I united my political fortunes | 
with those of the American Republican party, | 


TH 


I scorn the idea that there is any | 
difference in point of courage between the freemen | 


Through the veins of over thirty | 
million of freemen residing in this land, rolls the | 
unconquerable blood of the Anglo-Saxon race. 





you may call it the American Republican party 
of the State of Pennsylvania, if you pleas« snames 
signify but little, principles are everything. Thx 
doctrines of that party, as I understand them— 
I speak for myself alone—are these: We are the 
friends of the Union and of the Constitution and 
of all its compromises. We were opposed to the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise line—a repeal 
W hich has ope ned the 
tion upon us. 
ern votes, 


floodgate of slavery agita- 
That repeal was the result of south- 
southern agitation, and southern coun- 
sels; it was a Democratic vote and Democratic 


counsels that destroyed the compromise of 1820. 
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| In Pennsylvania we call it the People’s party— 


But, sir, we indorsed the compromise measures | 


of 1850, in the State of Pennsylvania, without 
distinction of party. We didso for peace, and m 
the hope that no further compromise would be re- 


quired at our hands. Have the people of my State | 


violated those compromise measures? Can you 
lay your hands upon the record and show that 


Pennsylvania refuses to carry out in good faith | 


the compromise measures of 1850? We at the 


North have kept faith upon all the compromises | 


we have ever made with the people of the South. 
We of Pennsylvania have executed all the laws, 
not only in their letter but in their spirit. We re- 
pudiate none of the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion, norany law made under it. We stand where 
we stood in 1850. Onthecontrary, the South has 
advanced beyond the letter and spirit of that and 


all other compromises made between the North 
The administration of Mr. Buch- | 


and the South. 
anan is now demanding congressional legislation 
to protect slave property in the Territories, Who 
supposed a demand of that kind could be seriously 
made upon the freemen of the North, in 1820? 
Who could have supposed so in 1850? Do you 
not remember the wrongs inflicted upon Kansas? 
There was an effort made by an Re ae 


| calling itself Democratic, by every species of 


wrong and force and fraud, to compel an unwill- | 


ing people to accept a constitution which they 
had not, and could not have, any voice or vote in 
forming. Have we forgotten or can we forget 
the iniquitous Lecompton policy of this Adminis- 
tration? Did you beiieve that the freemen of the 
country would tamely submit to so gross an out- 
rage upon their rights, and upon the very principle 
upon which our Government is based ? 

We cannot see where all this will end ifitis not 
promptly checked by lawful and proper means. 
Unchecked, it would drive free labor into the frozen 
lakes of the North, and convert our great free 
Territories into a slave mart. 

And further, sir, the People’s party of Penn- 
sylvania are opposed to slave ry expansion, and 
slavery aggression. We will oppose both within 
the Union, and within the spirit of the Constitu- 
| tion and the laws, through the instrumentality of 
the ballot-box and all other lawful means. We 
believe that if you ¢ lect a southern man, or if we 
elect a northern man; if we elect a Republican 
or People’s man, or you a strict follower of the 


the United States in his recent message, that man, 
whoever he may be, will take his seat in the ex- 
ecutive chair so certainly as the sun shall dawn 
upon the day. 
necessary, Mr. Clerk, the power of this great 
empire, now slumbering in its strength between 
two oceans, the good men of all parties, from all 
sections of the United States, would put forth an 
effort to enforce the laws. I repudiate the idea 
that any man, of any political faith, cannet be 
lawfully, peaceably, and quietly carried into the 
presidential chair. Who will oppose it? Where 
will treason show its front? Who will commit 
|| the overt act? I believe the people of this great 
land, and of every section of it, would rise in their 
mightand supportthe laws of the country. Where 
is the statute, where the clause of the Constitu- 
tion, which prescribes the political tests of politi- 
cal faith for the President of the United States, or 
the Speaker of this House? .sentlemen talk about 
the Helper book. I have ne’ther read nor recom- 
mended it. 
it is said to contain, I care not to do either. 
who gave gentlemen the right to make that orany 


political eligibility ? 


aggressions as recommended by the President of 


He wil! do it peaceably; and if 


If it contains the sentiments which | 
But 


other book the touchstone of political faith and 
One word, sir, im regard to my vote for the 


honorable gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. | : i 
Guamer.}] Thai gentleman was the warm friend || this time. That makes the aggregate of certain 
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of Henry Clay, of Kentucky. He is in favor of 
administering this House upon its great Ameri- 


can originals. He is in favor of that doctrine 

which we cherish, and which every State tn this 
creat Confederacy true to her interests will cher 

ish—the doctriae of protection for American }a- 
bor, American capital and enterprise, for our agri- 
cultural, mineral, and manufacturing resources, 
against foreign labor, foreign capital, and foreign 
workshops. A doctrine, sir, which, if carried out 
to the practical adoption of a wise, national, and 
sufficient tariff law at this session, with specific 
duties, will bring back prosperity and reward to 
all parts of our land; will relight the fires of our 
furnaces and forges, will reward the laborer, give 
employment to the miner, and establish a con- 
venient and certain market for the farmer. Sir, l 
have voted for that gentleman with the greatest 
pleasure; 1 yoted for him on two ballots, because 
he is a patriotic man, because he is in favor of 
the Union as she 1s, the Constitution and the 
laws, opposed to-aggression, and because he is 
the unflinching friend, as remarked yesterday by 
the gentleman from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Sroxkes,] of 
adequate protection to American industry and 


capital. 

| have a word to say, before I take my seat, in 
regard to acertain remark made by the honorable 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Gartrety,}] who 
addressed the House yesterday. I am one of 
those men, sir, who take a pride in the resources 
of this country generally. 1 will not indulge in 
invidious comparisons between th productions of 
the various States. Now and then, however, it 
is refreshing to refer to the statistical facts, when 
we desire information onany point. The honor- 
able gentleman stated esieeaan that the cotton 
crop of Georgia would buy thi State of Pennsyl- 
vana. I suppose the rent man intended to in- 
dulge in a littl pleasantry, and I propose to 
answer him in the same strain—with the under- 
standing, however, that I shall refer to facts. 

Mr. GARTRELL. Will the gentleman allow 
me— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Ina moment. 

Mr. GARTRELL. 1! was discussing with the 
rentleman’s colleague, [Mr. Hac KMAN. | That 
gentleman was insisting upon the number of arms 
that could be manufactured in the North in’a few 
days. My remark was intended to apply to arms. 
I desired to state that one cotton crop of Georgia 
would more than buy all the arms you have in 
Pennsylvanian. . 

Mr. CAMPBELL. With that qualification, I 
can very readily understand the remark of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. [am not prepared to state, 
for I have not the statistics before me, as to the 
number and the value of the arms in Pennsylvania. 
Ido not know what amoypnt of capital it would be 
necessary for the honorable gentleman from Geor- 
ria to invest in order to buy the armsof our volun- 
teers and the State property within our arsenals 
They might possibly be purchased; they could not 
be taken. But having gone to some little trouble to 
procure statistics, for the purpose of replying to 
the gentleman’s remark, I will give my friend the 
figures showing the amount of capital necessary 
to purchase one of the sixty-five counties of Penn 
sylvania. The cotton crop of Georgia, as appear: 
from the last census, is estimated in value atabout 
fifteep million dollars. It will now reach prob- 
ably, if not quite, twenty million dollars. will 
rive the gentleman the benefit of the outside figure. 
I want to refer the gentleman to the faet that, in 
1850, the crops of Pe nnsylvania, in an imperfi ct 
estimate, amounted to about the following: 
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| one Gantt 
For the accuracy of these figures, and I believe 
|| they are much below the mark, I will refer gentle 

\_ men to the census compend of 1850, and to De 
'. Bow’s Review. If cated can give me any 
|| more accurate information, I would like to have it. 
|| Ihave not estimated the annual value of very 
many productions, nor is it necessary to do so at 
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leading agricultural products, $49,700,000. And 
I want to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the value of the minerals of one of the 
two counties which I have tlie honor to represent, 
the county of Schuylkilalone, the leading anthra- 
cite county of the State of Pennsylvania, in 1855, 
amounted in value to about twenty million dollars. 
Thatof the counties of Luzerne and Lehigh would 
probably be equal to the production of Schuylkill 
county. I will compare the agricultural and min- 
eral productions of the county of Lancaster alone 
with the statistics of Georgia—of course in a good- 
natured way—whenever we have time and oppor- 
tunity to discuss that question, after this House | 
shall be organized. 
Mr. GARTRELL. I will state that when that 
time does arise, | will take very great pleasure to | 
how him the productions of Georgia; and I will | 
take very great pleasure in demonstrating the fact 
this House that the southern States, though 
theyare ina rainority in this Government, export 
largely more than the entire northern States of 
this Union. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Let that issue, then, be 
joined between us—the relative value of produc- | 
tron and ¢ xport—and I will take pleasure in en- 
lightening the gentleman upon that subject, at the | 
proper time. I know the State of Georgia has 
taken some steps towards increasing her manu- 
facturing interests, for I know that certain ma- 
chinists and mechanics have gone to Georgia from 
my own county—very capable and good men— | 
and are now working in he machine shops and 
founderies there. I rejoice in it—in the general | 
prosperity of the country. Dees the gentleman 
conceive that I allow my patriotism or pride of 
ountry to be limited by State lines? I take this 
to be a Government of the people, and the gentle- 
man from Georgia and his ¢onstituency form a 
part of it. When comparisons are introduced, 
the object should be to show the advance of trade 
and business generally. They are always wel- | 
come when they demonstrate our progress as a 
people. 
In conclusion, I desire to say that the grand 
averegate of the agricultural, mineral,and manu- 
facturing productions of Pennsylvania will equal, 


annually, if they do notexceed, $500,000,000; and || 


{ will undertake to show, at a proper time, from 
reliable statistics, that they will reach that figure 
annually. I think the cotton crop of al] the south- | 
ern States ranges annually from $165,000,000 to 
$185,000,000. 

In this connection, I might refer to the county 
of Lancaster, which, in 1850, produced crops 
which may be valued at about the following fig- 


ures: 
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To this must be added the yearly average ad- 
vance in yield within the last ten years. And I 
make these remarks to show the progress we are 
making under a wise Government. 

Toreturn, then, to the subject with which [ com- 
menced these remarks, | desire to say that at all 
times, to ** the last syllable of recorded time,’’ I | 
trust, Pennsylvania, withall herresources, with all 
her people,will be found upon the side of the Union, 
the Constitution, and the laws. I do not want gen- 


tlemen to suppose that I referred to the productions 1 


of my State as an element of aggressive power, or | 
that our people will ever be employed to compel 
or force a certain part or any part of our nation 
to remain in the Union. We do not anticipate that | 
necessity; 1 does not enter into our calculations; 
we hold that idea in perfect contempt. The ne- 
cessity cannot arrive; our people are too wise. | 
One word more to our southern friends. When | 
gentlemen upon that side of the House, of the | 
Democratic party, endeavor to connect the people | 
of my State with insurrection, or complicity with 
insurrection; when they endeavor to connect them 
with the John Brown raid, directly or indirectly, | 
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address me as their peer upon this floor by argu- | 


ment, ina fair, frank,and friendly way, I will listen 
to them with the greatest respect and pleasure; but 
for menaces, for charges of complicity with trea- 
son and insurrection, I have no reply. I point to 
my State, to her history, to her national spirit, to 
her whole free, just, and fearless people, and show 


that she has always ‘been opposed to lawless | 


aggressions at all times,and atal! places. With all 
the spirit and all the power necessary to take care 
of herself, she is too just to encroach upon the 
rights of others. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. Clerk, it was not my inten- 
tion to address the House upon any question in- 
volved in its organization, but, as the whole field 
of politics has been thrown open, I feel that Lowe 
it to my constituents to join in the discussion; 
and, in doing so, shall address myself to three 
propositions. 1. The present condition of public 
opinion as to the real character of our Federal 
system; 2. The basis and motive of that opinion; 
and 3. The remedy for the evils which have im- 


paired the integrity of the Government, and now | 


threaten the subversion of the Constitution. Pre- 


liminary to theargument, I willsay itis my solemn | 
conviction that no amount of effort, however well | 


directed and praiseworthy, can ever rescue the 
Constitution from the perils which surround it, 


or restore the Government to its original purity, | 


and perpetuate it in that form. 
The elements entering into our political combi- 
nation are so complicated and discordant that 


human infirmity will never allow them to coexist | 


in safety and harmony. No man who deals justly 
with himself can close his eyes to the antagonism, 
organic and vital, apparent in every motion of our 
Federal machinery. True, we hear daily profes- 
sions of fidelity to the Constitution. From the 
remotest stand-points of difference we hear loud 
disclaimers of all purpose hostile to the South and 
her State institutions. And yet, who fails to see 
here, at this very hour, that our constitutional 


machinery is stationary, because the two sections | 


North and South are endeavoring to move it in 


opposite directions? Who so ignorant as to have | 


escaped the fact that the Constitution, by differ- 
ence of construction in the two sections, is made 
to establish governments wholly unlike in char- 
acter and powers, with rights and guarantees rec- 
ognized in one which are denied and repudiated 
in the other. 

The northern theory is, that the Constitution 
of the United States is the offspring of the numer- 
ical power of the whole people, regarded as one 
political community. This radical error is the 
source of many others equally mischievous. That 


there is personal responsibility for every right, | 
| privilege, and institution, recognized or tolerated 


in our political system; and, if wrong in morals 


or politics, duty demands individual and associ- | 


ated action to rectify or destroy. Also, that indi- 
vidual allegiance to the State is merged in the 
general mass of allegiance to the central Govern- 


ment. Also, that the powers of Congress were || 


not delegated but surrendered, abandoned, by the 
States, and consolidated in the supreme head. 
Hence, that the Government is not Federal, but 


national; and that parties, patriotism, and alle- || 
giance are national. Also, that the people of every || 
| State and section are homogeneous, with harmo- 


nious interests and pursuits; and, if homogen- 
eous, with harmonious interests and pursuits, it is 
claimed that the power of ultimate decision, sov- 
ereignty, resides with the general mass. Also, that 
the popular will of this general mass should pre- 
side over the action of the Government, and de- 
termine what is the general welfare, and what 
powers exist to promote it. Such is the political 
philosophy of those who strike down State sov- 
ereignty and State rights, and whose aim is the 


abolition of slavery, and the establishment of 


northern supremacy. 

In opposition to thig theory, the South con- 
tends that the Constitution is the result of the 
concurrent action of the people of each State by 
virtue of their sovereignty and independence; that 


it passed the ordeal of nine State conventions, 


we have no answer to make tosuchacalumny. My ¢ 


people are a proud and sensitive people, and they 
would scorn me if I consented to put them on the 


defensive upon suchacharge. If made, I would not || 


answer the calumny; my people would justly hold | 
me responsible for doing so. When gentlemen 


each of which had absolute, unrestrained juris- 
diction over the question of its adoption or rejec- 
tion, and the consequent life or death of the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution is the offspring of 
thirteen concurrent sovereignties. Its distinctive 
characteristics and main excellence consist in the 
checking power of minorities. The concurrence 
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of separate, independent majorities in producing 
results is the predicate of the whole system of 
checks and balances, and imparts to the Republic 
all its elasticity and power of expansion. We 
find analogies to support this system in the pro- 
ductions and laws of nature. In the vegetable 
kingdom, each tree and flower exert their power 
of absorption upon surrounding nutriment and 
moisture, and those not occupying a proper rela- 
tion to neighboring vegetation droop andpdie. In 
the solar system we have a sublime exhibition of 
counter action producing uninterrupted harmony. 
Wherever we discover elements or animals in 
combination, nature has provided the means of 
preventing conflict or resisting encroachment. 

In theory, every interest of the peopl efinds a 
representative in some one of the departments of 
Government, and the concurrence of that repre- 
sentative is a in all legislation affecting that 
interest. So that in case there is conflict, protec- 
tion is expected from the checking power of the 
representative. As all legislation must have the 
sanction of the several majorities entering into the 
law-making power, it was thought that no one 
interest could be fostered to the prejudice of an- 
other, but that all would receive equal benefit and 
protection. This indemnity against encroachment 
proceeds from the right of making choice of agents 
existing in a majority of those of like interest. 
Similarity of interest is the source, and the ballot- 
box the channel of that power which was intended 
to afford security to he citizen, county, State, 
and section. 

The Federal arrangement did not result in the 
creation of a separate Government with independ- 
ent being and powers, but only in the readjust- 
ment of the organism which ed ween imperfect 
under the old Articles of Confederation. 

It will be conceded that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no powers incident to its own being. 
Its powers are not inherent, self-existing, but are 
derived, delegated, not for its own purposes, but 
in trust for the benefit of the States. anes. the 

true relation between the States and the Federal 
Government is that of principal and agent, the two 
being co6rdinate when possessing like powers, 
and each supreme in the rightful use of the powers 
not possessed by the other in their relation. The 
distinction is between the constitution-making 
power and the law-making power. The one pos- 
sesses original, inherent life itself. The other is 
a mere custodian of power, a creature with a bor- 
rowed existence. he former creates; the latter 
exercises power. The one is always principal in 
that it creates; the other coérdinate, and in some 
cases supreme, in the mere exercise of power. 
Sovereignty resides exclusively in the constitu- 
tion-making power. Its essence consists solely 
in the fact that there can be no limitation upon 
its exercise. Sovereignty is the ‘‘unrestrained 
| supreme power of ultimate decision.’? And it 
is impossible for such a power to coexist in two 
| branches of the same organism. Under our sys- 
tem, sovereignty cannot reside in any law-making 
power, for the reason that law-making power is 


|| derived, delegated, and sovereignty is necessarily 


a unit, inherent and indivisible. Any agent or 
creature may exercise sovereign power; but the 
delegation of the power does not carry that which 
| alone preserves the relation of principal and agent; 
neither can it destroy the power of revocation in 
the principal. 

Sovereignty and allegiance are inseparable. 
The constitution-making power is entitled to the 
| unlimited allegiance of the citizen;-and the law- 

making power, rightfully exercised, is entitled to 
| the obedience of the citizen. 

The whole argument comes to this: That the 
essence of our entire system of Government is 
| embraced in the just and equitable idea that it is 
| acompact among coequal sovereigns for the mu- 
tual benefitof all. Itis founded in trust and con- 
fidence. Honesty of action, uprightness of pur- 
|" pose, justice and good faith, are as necessary to 

its being as food, light, and air are indispensable 
to animal existence. 

These are the hostile governments which the 
two sections are endeavoring to administer and 
perpetuate under one Constitution. 

he framers of our Government encountered the 
greatest trouble in the adjustment of the delegated 
and reserved powers. me feared that the Fed- 
eral Government, by unauthorized construction, 
| would so enlarge and consolidate its powers as to 
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overshadow the several State governments—ulti- | 
mately usurp all the reserved powers, and build 
up an oppressive centralism. Othersthought the | 
Federal Government would be too weak to protect | 
itself against the absorption of its powers by the | 
States. That the States united against it in any 
claim of power, would always defeat its exercise. 
And in case there was conflict between the two it | 
was thought the States would sustain each other, 
and thus in the end strip the Governmentof its pow- 
ers, or so cripple their exercise as to reduce ittoa 
mereskeleton. Althoughsuch fears were reason- 
able, yet experience has taught us that the greatest 
danger is to be apprehended from a different com- | 
bination. There is no conflict between the Fed- 
eral Government apd the States united in vindi- | 
cation of their sovereignty and reserved rights. 
The scramble is between the States themselves to | 
get possession of the Federal Government, to es- 
tablish and enforce the respective theories I have 
indicated as obtaining in the two sections. If the 
majority section demands legislation to promote 
its interests and purposes, its representativesarrive 
at the power by construction, and in this way 
State sovereignty and reserved right are united 
with delegated and assumed powers to accomplish 
a common purpose, and they go hand in hand in 
the work of usurpation and aggression. 

A brief examination into the practical workings 
of these two hostile systems must satisfy every 
honest man, capable of self-government, that 
northern theories and policy have had steady, 
vigorous development from the beginning; while 
southern rights and equality, southern institu- 
tions and civilization have been subjected to the 
most exhausting pressure, and compelled to en- 
counter insult and wrong trying to the most 
Christian forbearance. 

The northern section of the Confederacy is 
composed of carrying, manufacturing, commer- 


cial,and provision States. Their people are fond | 


of dominion, full of enterprise, possessed of great 
mechanical genius, remarkable for cunning, self- 
confidence and esteem, watchful of little thmegs, 
devoted to traffic, and endowed with wonderful 
tenacity of purpose. 

The great value of this Government to these 
people is to legalize monopoly, regulate stocks 
and currency, open commercial highways, en- 
courage a liberal system of bounty legislation at 
the expense of their confederates, and exercise 
general supervision over their plantation States at 
the South; reforming the moral, social, and polit- 
ical evils encouraged by their southern tenantry. 


These people are all the time clamorous for | 


Government aid in their business and pursuits. 
The carrying States must enjoy a monopoly in 
coastwise navigation; and it 1s secured by legis- 
lation, which has drained the South for over forty 
years. The manufacturing States want protection 


against foreign rivals, and itis granted through the | 


revenue policy of the Government. 
are imposed on ee for the specific pur- 

ose of excluding the foreign rival from our mar- 
Cae. thereby compelling the southern people to 
buy at increased prices at home, or forcing them 
to pay the duty if bought abroad and imported. 
In this way, it is a well-ascertained fact that the 
exporting or southern States pay ahput three 
fourths of the expenses of the avasiuaants and 
the northern States pay one fourth, while, in the 


High duties 


disbursement of this revenue, the South gets one || 


fourth, and the North three fourths. 
The Westdemands a Pacific railroad; her rivers 


and harbors must be improved, and the Federal | 


Treasury furnishes the material aid. The South 
derives no benefit whatever from any of this legis- 
lation; and yet she is powerless to prevent the con- 


tinuance of this ruinous system of drainage. The | 
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East favors river and harbor bills for the West to | 
exhaust the revenue, so as to create a necessity | 


for higher tariffs. 
For the same reason homestead bills are sup- 
ported. They cut off the public lands as a source 


of supply to the Federal revenue, and increase the | 
To enable this section | 


dependence upon tariffs. 


to ingraft its theories and policy upon the Con- 
stitution, and thereb 


jealousy of rivals inall relations—these, and every 





insure its foul domination | 
over the South, political power becomes the para- || 
mount object of patriotic desire. They resort to | 
all forms of agitation. They appeal to the worst | 
passions of the masses—the instincts of self-pres- | 
ervation, and elrengene nent, love of gain, | 








other sense or passion, howevermorbid or vicious, 
likely to influence human action, are cultivated 
and made useful in the great struggle for political | 
supremacy. But the great element of party power 
—the vitalizing, controlling principle in northern 
politics, the test in Christian faith and fellowship, 
the passport to universal favor and position, is 
Opposition to African slavery at the South. 

Mr. Clerk, I shall offer no argument or apology 
in support of this insutution. The subject has 
been fully discussed in all its ramifications, and ¢ | 
will simply remark that the system of negro serv- 
itude at the South is a blessing in ¢ very concelv- 
able sense, inestimable to both races, and it can 


| and will survive every ordeal except the friction, 


drainage, and pressure of the Federal Union. No 
wonder the Black Republican ery is, ** the Federal 
Union, it must and shall be preserved.’? No 
wonder this proclamation is reéchoed by the Union 
meetings at the North. The Union is the coil of 
the anaconda to the institution of slavery. Gen- 
tlemen may talk to me about rolling back the tide 
of abolition sentiment at the North. They may | 
assure me that the Black Republican phalanx is 
broken. They may tell me to listen to the thunder- 
tramp of millions marching to the rescue of the 
Constitution. But 1 beg my countrymen not to be 
deceived. This promise of a healthy reaction at 
the North has been rung in our ears for a quarter 
of a century. We have been often assured that 
abolition power had culminated; that the Union 
was too valuable to the North for her people to en- 
courage any scheme that would imperil its exist- 
ence, that the true policy of the South was con- 
ciliation, moderation, and conservatism. We have 
believed, trusted to leaders, and relied on parties. 
‘These failing, we have threatened and submitted 
—then resolved resistance, and submitted again. 


We have tried threats, remonstrance, compro- | 


| mises, exhausted the virtues of psalm-singing to 
the Union, its sacredness, its glories, its prestige ; 


men, what of the night?’? The response is, 
‘* Rather dark to see clearly; somewhat threatening 
at the North; but we have great confidence that 


these appearances indicate that the morn, with its || 


brightsunlight, will soondawn upon the country.’ 


more intolerant, bolder in their announcement of 
its purposes, more daring in their execution; and 
yet it has marched straight forward, ‘ conquering 
and to conquer,”’ until to-day it is trium 
sixteen States. It has one hundred ant 


| action and steadiness of purpose whichghave al- 
ways characterized them, they demand possession 
and control of the popular branch of this Govern- 
ment, 
This being the present status of the Black Re- 


| publican party in the Union, what are its future | 
purposes and policy in reference to slavery? Hon- 
orable members on the other side of the House || 


complain that their party principles and purposes 


| are misrepresented. They admit the fugitive slave || 


law has been violated in some instances, and the 
right of recapture publicly denied and resisted. 
They admit that war upon slavery in the States 
is justified and declared by some. It is not denied 
that Brown and Helper have indorsers of all their 


individual members of the party, it is contended, 
are under the lead of Garrison, Phillips, and Gid- 


| not true exponents of the party creed. 


their followers, fully understand that the ultimate 
aims of the dominant party harmonize with their 
wishes. 

But, waiving the inquiry whether these com- 
plaints are well founded, I will try this party by 
principles and purposes which none of its repre- 
sentatives can disown and survive. 

Is there a man of you, Representative or voter, 
who is not opposed to the extension of slavery 
into the Territories? Are you not in favor of its 
exclusion from territory where soil, climate, and 
productions invite the institution and would make 
it profitable ? 


Are you in favor of wiping from northern statutes 
|| all legislation offensive and embarrassing to the 
‘| right of recapture? 
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| tution in the States, 


| oncilable conflict, and that one or 


| the slave are in ruinous conflict; that one 


and [ inquire of the Union sentinels, ** Watch- | 


‘goon in | 
twelve | 
members upon this floor; and with that unity ot || 


| wicked purposes. but say they, the party is not | 
responsible for such doctrine and excesses. These | 


dings, misguided and imprudent men, who are | 
I have | 
no doubt that Garrison, Phillips, Giddings, and | 


Are you in favor of the continued | 
existence of slavery in the District of Columbia? | 


And will you publicly con- 
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| demn resistance to the fugitive slave law, and ad- 
|| vise acquiescence in its execution? These are 


plain questions, and I apprehend there can be no 
dispute about the answers. Then, upon what 
ground do you justify your action? It is upon 
the sole ground that slavery is a great social, 
moral, and political wrong. Now, why is it that 
you do not extend your war upon slavery into 
the States? In the abstract you are an enemy of 
the institution wherever it exists. Then, the only 
reason Why you stop at State lines, is the want 
of constitutional power to strike down the insti- 
And I call attention to the 
fact that the **irrepressible-conflict’’ doctrine was 
inaugurated for the purpose of supplying the 
want of constitutional authority in Congress to 
abolish slavery in the States. How do I preve 
it?) The gravamen of Mr. Sewarp’s Rochester 
speech is, that white and black labor are in irree 
the other is 
bound to be supplanted. No sane map can be 
serious in maintaining the proposition that sla 
very will, orcan be, reéstablished in New England. 
Then, what was the real design in announcing the 
irrepressible conflict? It was to reach the non- 
slaveholder of the South. He was the white 
laborer to be disaffected. He must be indoctrin 
ated with the idea that his labor and the labor of 
or the 
other system of labor must go down and pass 
away, giving to the other system exclusive em- 
ployment. 
In this connection you also discover the pur- 
poses of the Helper book. Some of its indorsers 
say they do not approve anything in that publi- 


|, cation intended to produce insurrection, or in an 
| way to set the slave upon his master. 


gut I pr 
those members if their object was not to convince 
the non-slaveholder at the South that his condi- 
tion as a white laborer would be vastly improved 
by the absence of slavery from the States? Do 
you not sanction everything in that book which 
depreciates slave labor when contrasted with 
white labor? that teaches white labor that it Is 
| more productive and profitable where there is no 
slave labor? that teaches the white laborer that 


|| his association with Africans is degrading and 
3ut what are the facts? The Abolition organiza- | 
tion has increased with amazing rapidity, become | 


demoralizing? And when you attempt to reédu- 
cate him, is it not your hope that you will lay 


|| the predicate for an anti-slavery organization in 


the southern States, which will ultimately strike 
down slavery there by changing the State consti- 
tutions? And if this is not your object, are you 
not aiming to prepare the non-slaveholder at the 
South to sanction an alteration of the Federal 
| Constitution when you are ready for such action? 
The South, then, is to have no more expansion; 
but, surrounded by hostile confederates, she is 
doomed to the perpetual annoyance, insult, and 
ruinous pressure of the irrepressible conflict, at- 
tended by robbery, Brown raids, periodical insur- 
rection, and the utter banishment of all domestic 
peace and tranquillity from her borders. 
Then, where is the safety of the South? Is it 
in national party organizations? Iam free to con- 
| fess that no party with principles coextensive with 
| the Union of these States will ever be formed here- 
after embodying more fidelity to the constitutional 
rights and equality of the South than the Demo- 
cratic party. But while that ony is geographic- 
ally national in principle and purpose, yet it is 
sectional in ability and power. At the North it 
is broken into fragments. ‘There is no unity in 
reference to the true character of our Government. 
There is disagreement as to the powers of Con- 
gress upon vital issues. The Democracy of the 
South is invited to coéperate with the Democracy 
of the North upon condition that both sections 
are permitted to occupy conflicting positions on 
territorial rights and policy. We have been strug- 
| gling for fifteen years to find a satisfactory and 
| permanent solution of territorial government. 
| The South has insisted that when the Federal Gov- 
| ernment acquires and goes into possession of ter- 
ritory, she holds it in trust for the joint and equal 
| benefit of the people of each State who conferred 
| the powers toacquire. That the Government isa 
| mere naked trustee, uncoupled with an interest, 
| and the people of the States the sole beneficiaries 
That the object of the acquisition was to make 
| new States; and that, in training and qualifying 
others for admission into the partnership, the 
' 


rights and relative position of each member of the 


firm should be consulted and respected, That, 





were s 
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loric il «& 


as a just, unavoidable, equence, the fo 
ple of each State have the right to be placed on 


uncy of the 


terms of px 
attributes 


territ ry, and its preparation tor the 


rfect equality in the oceuy 
i 

ry 

dirnity, and powc! ofa sovereizu That when 

that condition reached by the Territory, th 


' ' co ol 
Stat through the. went,.Conegert .consentthat 


the people of the ‘Territory 
tion t a government for themselves. That 
when #0 01 


of the State 


may mect in corwven- 
» frame 
ranized, the 


devolve 


sovereignty of the people 
upon the convention, and 
! makin: powr rs the only 
Hitmmitat 3, that the State constitu- 
tion shall be republican in form. ‘That it would 
bear breach of trust, and a 

i 


violation of the 
undamental principles of the 


rfects 1 con 


titution 
1 1 
on upon whicn l 


compact, for Con- 
or its sub-agent, a Territor ial Legislature, 
sany law which diverts or impair 

} And that t 
| from the power of the t 
hold the trust property as that all the beneficia- 
ries shall have full, free, and healthy enjoyment 
of the common property. That if, by no 
itive legislation, Conger or the Territorial 
Legislature X poses property in lay 
that extent the right 
of joint emigration y of th: 
holder is impaired, and the Con stitution violated. 
These just, equitable, and constitutional demands 
ot the South wert de likt d by all the Blac k Ri pub- 


gress 
to pa . the equal 
right of joint occupancy. 1¢ duty 1s 


iInseparabl 


or pos 
stoar y naz- 
ard or embarrassment, to 


and eccupane ive- 


licans, and the power and duty claimed in Con- 
rr to exclude the slaveholder by positive law. 
A large portion of the northern Democracy, 


headed by a great and powerful leader, deny the 
‘Territory with 
will of a majority of 
expressed through their Ter- 


At the instance of Mr. Dove- 


right of joint occupancy of the 


slave pl yperly avainst the 
the inhabitant sas 
ritorial Legislature. 
LAS, the que power of ¢ 
legislate slavery into or out of a State or Territory 
was wholly withdrawn from Congress, and re- 
ferr d to thre people of the Ti rritory to de cide for 
precisely in the mode, time, and man- 


tion of the ongress to 


themselves, 


ner they had the authority to do under the Con- 
stitution; and what power,and how much,a Ter- 
ritorial Legislature has, was submitted to the 


Supreme Court of the United States. That august 
tribunal has rendered a decision which, according 
, and 
recognizes cvery right and principl for which the 
ever contended. And Is 1t not a just 
ground of complaint that the very man who pro- 
posed this mode of tron 
should be among the very first to join issu with 
the South on the import and meaning of that de- 
and to suggest to her enemies in the Ter- 
that, by non-action or unfriendly legisla- 
tion, they may destroy the benefit to the South of 
any decision of the S ipre me Court? All we now 
at the award of the arbitrator, well de- 
fined and understood, shall be incorporated into 
the platform of the part 
northern and southern Democracy —and made the 
basis of the future government of the 


tosouthern construction, covers all the issues 


South has 


settling this vexed ques 


e1sion, 


ritori 


ask is, U 


ies to the reference—the 
‘Territories. 
Is the South so dispirited, humbled, and worn by 
the struggle as to demand or accept Shall 
we, in deference to the anti-slavery sentiment of 
the North, yield or ignore vital principles, and 
consent that the Democratic party shall go before 
the country upon a platform which amalgamates 
hostile elements, opinions, and principles? Isa 
victory obtained by double-dealing and bad faith 
worth anything? 

I know it isinsisted that these are dead issues— 
lifeless ab: tractions, because there 1s no territory 
suited to southern institutions. For the same 
reason, the power of Congress to prohibit sla- 
very—or the Wilmot proviso—is, and has been, 
without practical importance or vitality. And 
well do I remember the volume of condemnation 
which was poured upon the Whig party in 1852 
for ignoring congressional power over slavery in 
the same Territories now possessed by the Gov- 
ernment. 
this example of hiding out great principles which 
are assailed, or invites us to the support of any 
man who denies the southern construction of the 
Cincinnati platform and the Dred Scott decision, 
then the southern Democracy will stultify them- 
selves, and fatally impair the integrity of their 


lone? 


party organization by giving him support. If, | 


with the character of the Government well de- 
fined, and the nghts and privileges of the parties 


If the Charleston convention follows | 
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party, the Black Republicans get possession of 
the Government, then the question ts fully pre- 
sented, whether the southern States will remain 
in the subject and degraded colonies, 
withdraw, and establish a southern 
racy of cor qual homoceneous sovereigns? 
In my judgment, the latter is the only course 
e with the honor, « quality, and safety of 
the South; and the sooner it is Known and acted 
upon the better for all parties to the compact. 
There 1s no value in the checking power of mi- 
s, when selfishness, bad faith, and reckless 
construction break over constitutional limitations 
and guarantees. 
Th conservatism and wisest statesman- 
ship demand a speedy termination of all associa- 


Union, a 
or will they 


contfeds 


. ' 
Compact 


noriti 


truest 


tion with such confederates, and the formation of 
anotherunion of States, homogeneous in popula- 
tion, stitutions, Interests, and pursuits. Such 


a confederacy would be imperishable, and pre- 
world a contented, happy, prosperous, 

powerful people in the enjoyment of the h’shest 
verfection of civilization and free government. 


Mr. HATTON obtained the floor. 

THE POSTMASTER GENERAL'S REPORT. 

Mr. GROW. I desire the consent of the House 
to allow the Postmaster General to withdraw his 
I suppose there will be no objection to it. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to say 
that it becomes important that leave be granted, 
inasmuch as the Sixth Auditor submitted his re- 
port to the Postmaster General without retaining 
a copy. 

Mr. GROW. ‘That report is one of the docu- 
ments which accompanied the President’s mes- 
sage; and it is wanted in order to make a copy. 

No objection being made, leave to withdraw 
was granted. 


sentto th 


] 


report, 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 

Mr. REAGAN. I move that the House now 
rroceed to a ballot for Speaker. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. REAGAN. 
pared to oceupy the floor now, or is willing te 
give way, I will submit the mouon to proceed to 
a ballot. 

Mr. HATTON. I have no desire to obstruct 
the action of the House. I will submit to the 
House a few remarks whenever that will not in- 
terfere with its action, I desire a ballot myself, 
and will yield to the motion of the gentleman from 
‘Texas. ; 

Mr.REAGAN,. I submit the motion, and call 
for the ®revious question upon it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I second the call. 

Mr. CLEMENS 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The roll of the House was then called, when | 


the following-named members failed to answer to 
their names: 


Messrs. Brown, Clark B. Cochrane, John Cochrane, Ir- 


vine, Jenkins, Jones, Kunkel, Millward, Reynolds, Sickles, | 


Stallworth, and Woodson. 


During the call of the roll, 


Mr. STEWART, of Maryland, stated that Mr. || 


Kune had paired off with Mr. Scuwartz. 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, said: Mr. 


Scuwartz has come into the House very unex- | 


pectedly to us, and he is exceedingly desirous to 


vote; and therefore I will take his place in the | 


yair to-day. 

Mr. BARR said: Mr. Jonn Cocnrane ts con- 
fined to his bed by sickness, and I trust some 
gentleman on the other side of the House will 
consent to pair with him. 
Mr. Cocurane has been very constant in his at- 
tendance here, and I ask this favor for him. 

A Member on the Republican side. Let Mr. 


Cocurane and Mr. Rernotps be paired off to- | 


gether. Both are absent. 

Mr. BARR. Mr. Cocurane and Mr. Reyr- 
notps have not been voting in opposition to each 
other, and therefore I do not think it fair to ask 
us upon this side to pair them with each other; 
and if you push us to the wall, our only remedy 
is to be found in motions for delay. Mr. Cocu- 
RANE has not been absent from this House one 
day since the commencement of the session; and 
now, that he is confined to his room by sickness, 
I say it is nothing but fair and just that some gen- 


to the compact clearly asserted by the Democratic !! tleman upon the other side should pair with him. 


if the gentleman is not pre- | 


I move that there be a call | 


It is well known that || 








They may be in the same condition to-morrow, 
and be asking the same favor. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the reason we will not 
pair. Let the sick take care of the sick. 

Mr. BARR. If gentlemen will take that ground, 
we are ready for them. 

Mr. DELANO. Last Saturday, Mr. Cocn- 
RANE, on the occasion of my own inability to at- 
tend this House, very kindly consented to pair 
off with me. I respond to the present appeal in 
the same spirit, and agree to pair off with him 
to-day. 

Mr. BARR. I am much obliged to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. REAGAN moved that all further proceed- 
ings in the eall be dispensed wath. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

The main question was ordered; and the mo- 
tlon was agreed to. 


THIRTY-THIRD BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 
_ The House proceeded to ballot the thirty-third 
time for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 22]; necessary to a choice, 


111; of which— 
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So there was no choice. 

The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Buarlingaine, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Cor 
win, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Ducil, Dunn, Edgerton, Ed- 
wards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Guriey, Hale, Hall, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, MeKean, McKnight, McPher- 
son, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, 
Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Rice, 
Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedg- 
wick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, William Stew- 
art, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, 


| Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, 


Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and 


| Woodruff. 


For Mr. Hamilton—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Ash- 
more, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, 
Branch, Bureh, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawiord, 
Curry, Davidson, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnectte, 
Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, 
Hardeman, John T. Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, 
Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Keitt, Lamar, Lan- 
drum, Leake, Logan, Love, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. 
Martin, Maynard, MeClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, 
Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham Moore, Niblack, Noell, 
Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Reagan, James C. 
Robinson, Rutfin, Rust, Scott, Simms, Singleton, William 
Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, 
Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, 
and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter 
Davis, Etheridge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, James M. 
Leach, Mallory, Laban T’. Moore, Nelson, Quarles, Wil- 
liam N. HeSmith, Stokes, Vance, and Webster. 

For Mr. John G. Dayis—Messrs. Allen, Larrabee, Isaac 
N. Morris, and Riggs. 

For Mr. Florence—Messrs. Dimmick, Hamilton, and 
Maclay. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Mr. Adrain. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mtr. Barr. 

For Mr. Lamar—Mr. Boyce. 

For Mr. Reynolds—Mr. Horace F. Clark. 

For Mr. Quarles—Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. Hatton—Mr. Hill. 


During the vote, 
Mr. CARTER, when his name was called, said: 


| IT have voted, Mr. Clerk, for different members 


of this body, to show the House and to show my 
constituents that I am ready to aid in the election 
of any national conservative man of the Opposi- 
tion. I shall now return to the candidate for whom 


| Thad so long voted, and cast my vote for Mr. 


Snerman. [Cries of **Good!’’ and applause 
from the Republican benches.] 
Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky, when his name 


| was called, said: I have voted for three different 
' members of the Democratic a. These votes 
| have been ineffectual for good. Pre 


ferring one of 
my own party to the members of any other party 
in this House, I shall return to my first love, and 
stay there till I find that my vote will organize 
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Jonn A. Gitmer. 

he resu!t of the ballot was announced, as 
above. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the House pro- 
ced to another ballot for Speaker; and on that I 
call the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered; and under its operation the 
motion was agreed to. 

THIRTY-FOURTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 

The House proceeded to ballot the thirty-fourth 
time for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 221; necessary to a choice, 
111; of which— 
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So there was no choice. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrieh, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Butfinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Cavode, Curtis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farasworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Junkin, Francis W. KeNogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPher- 
sou, Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, 
Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, 
Spinner, Stanton, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, | 
Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
C. Washburn, Etiihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. | 

For Mr. Hamilton—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Ash- 
more, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boyce, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clozton, 
Cobb, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Da- 
vidson, John G. Davis, De Jarnette, Edmundson, English, | 
Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, John T. Harris, Haw- 
kins, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Keitt, 
Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Charles 
D. Martin, Elbert 8S. Martih, McClernand, McQueen, Me- 
Rae, Miles, Millson, Sydenham Moore, Niblack, Noell, 
Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Reagan, James C. 
Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Simms, Singleton, William 
Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, ‘Taylor, 
Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, 
and Wright. | 

For Mr. Giimer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. 
Winter Davis, Etheridge, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, | 
Hatton, Hill, James M. Leach, Maligry, Maynard, Laban 
T. Moore, Edward Joy Morris, Nelson, Nixon, Quarles, 
William N. H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, and Webster. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Allen, Barr, Cooper, 
Cox, Howard, Montgomery, Isaac N. Morris, and Riggs. j 

For Mr. William N. H. Smith—Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. Reynolds—Mr. Adrain. | 

For Mr. Adrain—Mr. Horace F. Clark. 

For Mr. Bocock—Mr. Reuben Davis. 

For Mr. Winslow—Messrs. Dimmick and Maclay. 

‘or Mr. James A. Stewart—Mr. Hamilton. 


During the vote, 

Mr. BOTELER, when his name was called, said: 
It is perfectly evident that there is no concentration 
of the Democratic votes on their nominee; and it 
is unreasonable to expect members of the southern 
Opposition party to vote against members of their 
own party, while there is no concentration of Dem- 
ocratic vote on their candidates. I have beenready 
from the first to vote for any man of the Democratic 
party, if that party would only concentrate their | 
votes upon him. I think I have proved by my 
actions that [ am ready thustodo. But I can no 
longer retain my self-respect by giving votes fora 
Democrat, to the exclusion of members of my own 
party, when the Democrats themselves will not 
vote for their candidate. I vote for Mr.Gimer. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, when his name 
was called, said: I have been in favor of a union 
between Democrats and South Americans ever 
since I came here. I voted for Mr. Bocock as the 
nominee of my party. Under rather peculiar cir- | 
cumstances I withdrew the name of Mr. Bocccx. | 
I concur in the opinion expressed by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. erties) that until the 
Democratic party present a candidate for whom 
they are willing asa unit to vote, it is very difficult 
toinduce outside elements to sustainus. Believing, 
from what has occurred, and from the few cau- | 
cuses held here, that Mr. Bococx is the choice of ! 


THE 


_ by way of reply. 


| 





the Democratic party, I will now announce, as I 
did the other day, that I will go back to him, and 
will stand by him until some caucus action of the 
party gives me adifferent direction. I vote, there- 
fore, for Mr. Bocock. 

Mr. HOUSTON, when his name was called, 
said: I do not approve, Mr. Clerk, of the prac- 


| ce of interrupting the roll-call for the purpose 


of making any remarks in regard to the organi- 
zation of the House. It seems to me, however, 
that the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Bore.er] need at least a suggestion or two 
} I thank that gentleman for his 
course and for his votes. I have no complaint to 
make against him—none at all. But, if he had 
looked at the vote east for Mr. Hamuitron, he 
would have found that every gentleman in this 
House who professes to be within the organiza- 
tion of the Democratic party voted for him, ex- 
cepting two—Messrs. CLark,of New York, and 
Aprain, of New Jersey. With their exception, 


| every Democratic vote was given to Mr. Hamit- 
Ton. If Lam not mistaken, once cr twice since 


Mr. Hamitron’s name was presented, his elec- 
tion has been within reach, or, at least, wanted 
but one vote of being secured, if our South Amer- 
ican friends had come over to him. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Will the gentle- 
man from Alabama allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, f understand the 
gentleman to say that every Democratic vote that 
the party could expect to be able to control has 
been already thrown for Mr. Hami.ron. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman misunder- 


| stood me. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I understood the 
gentleman further to say that they could not ex- 
ect to control the vote of Mr. Crank, of New 
Vork, and Mr. Aprain, of New Jersey. 

Mr. HOUSTON. | did not say that. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. | want to ask the 
gentleman from Alabama this simple question: 
whether, if m any past vote or in any future vote 
the united votes of the South Americans and of 
all that the Democrats can control were thrown 
for Mr. Hamitron, and if he still lacks one or 
two votes of an election, can he get those votes? 
and if so, where they are to come from? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will answer the gentleman 
fairly and in good temper. On one of the ballots 
Mr. Hamiiton received eighty-nine votes, Mr. 
Gitm_er fourteen, and three of the South Ameri- 
can votes were scattering 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Only two. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Well, say two. “Tf all these 
votes had been combined for Mr. Hamitron, it 
would have broucht about this state of thines: it 
required one hundred and six votes on that ballot 
toeleet. Haniiton received cighty-nine,and Mr. 
Gitmer fourteen. This makes one hundred and 
three—the same number that Mr. SHerman re- 
ceived. The two scattering South American votes 
would have made one hundred and five. Then 
the pledges of the gentleman from New York and 
the gentleman from New Jersey, [Messrs. Clank 





and Aprarin] made in their speeches on the floor | 
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with my friend from Maryland. 1 am advised 
too, that on the ballot to which I refer, these gen- 
tlemen | Messrs. Nixon and Morais} did not vote 
for Mr. Giimer. e 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland I refer 
ballot on Monday. 

Mr. HOUSTON, If my statement be correct, 
the vote of our American friends would have 
brought Mr. Hamitron within one vote of elec- 
tion, if it did not elect him without any other as- 
sistance. And then the gentleman from New 
Jersey |Mr. Avra] has said, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Crark] has said—— 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Oh, no! {Laugh- 
ter.] 
Mr. HOUSTON, I will state what I under- 
stood the gentleman to say; and if Lam not right, 
1 | understood 
him to say that he was not to be called a disor- 
ganizer until we would bring him to where his 
vote would produce a result. 

Mr. CLARK, ef New York. 

Mr. HOUSTON, 


to the 


Precisely. 
And if, after that, he did not 


| vote to elect a Speaker, then he would be a dis- 


organizer; and I take it for granted that my dis 
tinguished friend from New York is not going to 
brand himself before the House and the country 
as a disorganizer, on his own definition of the 
term. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. And I repeat that, 
whenever the national elements of the House shall 
have combined against the nominee ef ihe Repub- 
lican organization, I, for one, and those gentle- 
men with whom I act, will be ready to meet the 
responsibilities of our position. {Laughter.| Until 
then, sir, the occasion does not arise; and | beg 
my friend to say to the House that al) that I have 


| said to him, I have said in the presence of the 


of this House, would have been brought to bear on | 
them; for then the election would have been within | 
reach of their votes. L understand from the gentle- | 


man from New York and the gentleman from New 
Jersey, and also from the other gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Briges,] that whenever the Dem- 
ocratic party could bring the matter to a point 
where their votes would have a telling effect, they 
would then decide the question. If, therefore, the 
South Americans had voted for Mr. Hamitton, 
these gentlemen would have been brought toa point 
where they would have had to make a decision. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Let me interrupt 
the gentleman just at this point. The gentleman 
makes two errors in his count, to which I wish to 
eallattention. Inthe first place, Mr. Brices was 
counted in the vote thrown for Mr. Grumer;and in 
the next place, Mr. Nixon, of New Jersey, and 
Mr. Morais, of Pennsylvania, voted for Mr. Gir- 
MER on that ballot; and could not, perhaps, have 
been brought to vote for Mr. Hamirron. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then the worst aspect in 
which the gentleman can present the case is this: 
that if the South Americans had voted for Mr. 


Hami.ton,they would have brought us within two | 
I want no issue of this kind ! 


votes of electing. 





House and of the country. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have not referred to any- 
thing as occurring between the gentleman and 
myself, excepting what has occurred before this 
House. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I intend no re- 
flection on my frend from Alabama, than whom 
no man in the House or the country has more of 
my personal respect. Now, although gentiemen 
may say that they are ready to go in thus and that 
direction, provided such a man and such another 
will do this and that, I declare that I will not be 
the subject of such experiments. Whenever the 
responsibility is thrown on me, | must meet it; 
and | am strong enough te meet it and bear it. 

Mr. ADRAIN sought the floor. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to go on with my 
remarks. 

Mr. WINSLOW made a remark not audible 


' to the reporter. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 
man. 

Mr. ADRAIN. The gentleman from Alabama 
has yielded to me fora moment. I should not 
have risen to speak at all, if it had not been that 
he referred to me as one of the disorganizers of 
this House. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
understands it. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Well, it has frequently been 
charged upon the anti-Lecompton Democrats. 

Mr. HOUSTON. But the gentleman will see 
that he does me injustice. 

Mr. ADRAIN. That was not my intention. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then the gentleman should 
change his phraseology. I have notcharged any 
gentleman with being a disorganizer. 

Mr. ADRAIN. If 1 have done the gentleman 
injustice I have not intended» to do so, because I 
consider the gentleman from Alabama one of the 
fairest and most high-minded gentlemen in this 
House. But it has been frequently asserted that 
the anti-Lecompton Democrats are disorganizers. 
I have stated heretofore that the votes of the anti- 
Lecompton Democrats cannot decide the question 
of the Speakership until there is such a formidabie 
force, by the combination of the South Americans 
and the Democrats, as to make two or three votes 
decide this whole controversy. Now, Mr. Clerk, 


I will yield to the gentle- 


Oh, no; the gentleman mis- 


| that position of affairs has not arisen in this House 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I rise to a question 
| of order. My point is, that during the taking of 
a ballot no discussion is in order. 
TheCLERK. The point of order, im the opin- 
| ion of the Clerk, is well taken, if object d to. ; 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I[ think the time for 
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speaking has gone by.~ I think that we ought to 
vote, 

Mr. ADRAIN. Iam not engaging in any gen- 
eral discussion. The gentleman from Alabama 


yielded me the floor He yielded the floor to the 


gentlemanfrom New York, | Mr. Crark,]and the 
House heard him without objection. It is right 
that | should explain my position here. 

The CLERK. Will the gentleman allow the 
Clerk to state that this discussion can only go on 
by unanimous consent: : 

‘Mr. HAWKINS. Lobject. [Cries of ‘Call 
the roil!’’ 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to occupy only a 
lew minutes. 

Mr. HAWKINS. I! object. 

The CLERK. Objection being made, the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Alabama are not in 
order. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Well, sir, it is very strange 
that members object to one member and do not 
object to another. 

Mr. HAWKINS. I call the gentleman to 
order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have but a few remarks 
to make. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I believe there is now no ob- 
jection to my proceeding. I merely wish to say 
that whenever the position of affairs is brought so 
close as that the votes of the honorable gentle- 
man from New York {Mr. Crark] and myself 
will determine it, | am ready to take the responsi- 
bilitv. I have not yet said how I will vote; and 
it 18 Not necessary for me to say how | will vote. 
I do not intimate now what my vote will be; but 
{ do say that whenever the time comes, 1 am 
ready to take the responsibility, and vote accord - 
ing to the convictions of my own judgment. 

Mr. HOUSTON resumed the floor. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I object. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Alabama 


is certainly aware that this discussion is out of | 


order, unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama 1s aware that the Clerk has never attempted, 
at any time during this discussion before, to make 


any such decision. ‘The gentleman from Virginia | 
|Mr. Boreter] was permitted to proceed, during | 


the call of the roll, without objection. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Alabama 
will recollect that the point of order was not raised 
upon the gentleman from Virginia. If it had been, 
the Clerk would have ruled that discussion was 
not in order. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Then if the Clerk attempts | 
to rule upon points of order, it would be very well || 


to have it understood; and I will submit with great 
cheerfulness that he shall so rule hereafter. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. I do not under- 


stand that any member has called the gentleman 
from Alabama to order. 

The CLERK. Several gentlemen on the right 
have objected to discussion. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I hope the 
gentleman from Alabama will be allowed to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have but a few remarks to 
submit. If members on my own side call me to 
order, I have but to ask that they will rise in their 
seats and state their objections. I am making these 
remarks for the purpose of showing where this 
responsibikty is. 

Mr. STANTON. I make this question of or- 


der distinctly. I think the practice is a bad one, | 


and | do not know upon whom the point can be 
more appropriately made than upon the expe- 
rienced member from Alabama. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will remark, that 
objection being made, debate is not in order. 


Mr. ADRAIN. The point of order was made | 


upon myself, in my interruption to the gentleman | 


trom Alabama. I hope it will not be insisted on 


to prevent the gentleman from Alabama from fin- | 


ishing his remarks. I think there is no point of 
order insisted on. 


Mr. STANTON. There is a point of order || 


insisted on. 


Mr. BURNETT. I submit that the point of | 


order cannot now be made upon the gentleman 


from Alabama. The debate was ane by | 
general consent. ‘There was no objection to the | 
gentleman from Alabama proceeding when he | 


commenced hia remarks. I submit, therefore, that 


the question of order comes too late; thatthe point /! 


cannot now be made upon the gentleman from || 


Alabama. The House having indulged him thus | 
far in his remarks, they cannot now take the floor 
from him. 

TheCLERK. Thegentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Sranton] made the question of order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. How does the Clerk decide 
the point of order? 

The CLERK. The Clerk decides that this 
discussion is out of order, except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Well, I take an appeal from 
the decision of the Clerk. Upon that appeal I 
propose to say a few words, and then I will yield 
the floor. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Alabama | 
will permit the Clerk to make this statement to 
the House: The Clerk has given it as his opinion 
that, by the parliamentary law, this discussion 
could not be proceeded with except by unanimous 
consent. The gentleman from Ohio has made a 
oe of order that this debate is oiitof order. 


‘he gentleman from Alabama insists on his right | 


to proceed. The Clerk thinks that, under the | 

| parliamentary law, the point is well taken. 

| Mr. HOUSTON. I appeal from the decision 

of the Clerk. 1 will occupy the floor of the House 

| for a few moments, and then I will yield the floor 
entirely. 

Mr. STANTON. If the gentleman will permit 


| that if it be the unanimous consent of the House 
| that this discussion shall not hereafter be consid- 
ered in order, then I will withdraw my objection. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. I object to that. 


edge that this practice is to have no good effect. 
Mr. HOUSTON. There is no member of this 

House who knows better than the Clerk 
Mr.GROW. My opinion is that the Clerk 





gentleman from Alabama cannot take an appeal. 
Mr. HOUSTON. If that be true there is then 


complete my remarks. I will occupy but little 
more time 
Mr. GROW. I make the point of order on the 


rentleman from Alabama. 


Mr. HOUSTON. If the Clerk cannot decide a 


point of order he cannot entertain a point of order. 
The CLERK. The gentleman will recollect 


that under the parliamentary law, any member || 
has the right to rise to a question of order, and to || 


state his point of order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Lask the Clerk if I rise and 
make remarks here which could only be submitted 
by unanimous consent, if there is no objection, 

'and I get half through, whether it is not the duty 
of the Clerk to take it for granted that I have gen- 
eral consent and am proceeding accordingly? 
Mr. GROW. Lise to a point of order. 
Mr. HOUSTON. [hope the gentleman will not 
| seck to deprive me of the floor by a point of order. 
The CLERK. The gentleman will remember 
that, by the practice heretofore, the Clerk of the 
House has no right to decide points of order, but 
that any member has the right to make a point 
of order in the gentleman’s speech, and to insist 
| on it. 
Mr. HOUSTON. The Clerk will remember 


that there is no parliamentary law which, if it 


allow them to be piled one on top of the other. 


of the Clerk when a question of order is raised, 


I object to is, that a practice shall grow up in 
violation of all parliamentary law. If the Clerk 
decided a question of order, the gentleman could 
take an appeal; but I understand that the Clerk 


the poe to the House; and therefore no appeal 
can be taken. 


Mr. MILLSON. I appeal to my friend from 





to inaugurate a practice which will interfere 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman is mistaken. 
| If the gentleman from Virginia appeals to me, he 
will be kind enough to state the record accurately. 
I propose, not to inaugurate, but to follow the 
practice which has been tolerated in this Hall ever 
since our assembling. 


Mr. MILLSON. | only proposed to call the 





. 


LOBE. __ 


| 
me for a single mement, I will say I am willing | 
' 
| 
| 


Mr. STANTON. Everybody mustacknowl- | 


no point of order before us, and I will go on and || 


allows the Clerk to decide points of order, will | 
Mr.GROW. My point is this: It is the ous 


to submit that question to the House. What | 


cannot decide a point of order, but must submit | 


Alabama, as an experienced parliamentarian, not || 
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gentleman’s attention to the fact that this debate 
interferes with the continuance of good order. 
The gentleman proposed to debate ana peal from 
a point of order which he fancied had been de- 
cided by the Clerk. Now, sir, we are proceeding 
in the execution of the order of the © teste that 
| there shall be a viva voce vote for Speaker. The 
| House ordered the main question to be put, in 
_order to prevent debate. If this debate con- 
tinue, it will be in violation of that order of the 
House. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ip reply to the appeal made 
to me by my friend from Virginia, who is uni- 
versally to be found on the side of order—and I 
commend him for it—I will say that he will see at 
once the injustice being done me. Other gentle- 
men have heretofore been allowed to make expla- 
nations during the roll-call, from A to Z, and my 
| friend from Virginia has not protested against 
their violation of order, nor did the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr.Sranron,] or the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grow.] 

Mr. MILLSON. Nor do I now object to ex- 
planation. 
| Mr. HOUSTON. If these gentlemen had de- 
sired to arrest this practice, it was proper that they 
| should have made their objection at an earlier 


|| period. I certainly cannot see the justice of the 
|| objection being brought to bear upon myself at 


| 


| this time. 
| Mr.GROW. Ido not make the objection to 
| the gentleman alone, for he will recollect that in 
| the first debate under the roll-call I then made 
my objection, and that I called the attention of 
the House to the inconvenience that would grow 
up under it. I asked debate to be then stopped 
during the roll-call. 
Mr. HOUSTON. Whatdid the Clerk decide? 
Mr.GROW. The House, by unanimous con- 


|| sent, allowed it to go on. The gentleman has 
cannot decide a point of order; that he must sub- || 
mit the point to the House; and that therefore the | 


done me injustice. I do not make the point of 
order out of any ill feeling to the gentleman from 
| Alabama. From the first, I have tried to prevent 
debate during the roll-call. If it be continued, we 
may never get through with a roll-call. 

Mr. STANTON. I also opposed the practice 
from the beginning of the session. From my 
kindly personal relations with the gentleman from 
Alabama, he will know that I made objection out 
of no personal unkindness to him, but because he 
| was an experienced member; because he was not 
anew member, and could not regard it in any spirit 
of unkindness. I regard him, with all respect, as 
the proper person upon whom to make the point 
of order. He can see, of all others, that the prac- 
| tice tends to disorder. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ido not know what amount 
| of disorder may proceed from the remarks I pro- 
| posed to make, but it seems to me that this mat- 
| ter has been placed in a position where I cannot 
‘| be charged with unfairly occupying the floor. 
|| The gentleman from Pennsylvania says that he 
‘| made objection to debate during the call of the 
| roll when it first occurred. We know that that 
| debate, notwithstanding, proceeded through the 
|| entire roll-call. The Clerk was then appealed to, 
as he is now called on, but it does not seem that 
'| he then arrested the debate as he proposes to ar- 
| rest it now. I have only a few words to say in 
|| addition to those I have already uttered. 
|| Mr.GROW. It is due to the Clerk that I should 
‘| make a remark. This discussion can continue 
| only by unanimous consent; and objection being 
| made, it was the duty of the Clerk to bring the 
question to the attention of the House. That is 
all he has done. 

Mr. HOUSTON. This debate was commenced 
by unanimous consent. The gentleman from Vir- 
| ginia spoke, and the gentleman from Mississippi 
| spoke, and I have but followed in their lead. ‘The 

gentleman from New York [Mr. Carrer] also 

made a speech. It was made by unanimous con- 
| sent; it was as unanimous as anything I ever saw. 
I heard no objection, and there was no objection. 
I commenced speaking; and I hope now I will be 
| permitted, by the same common consent, to goon. 
| [Cries of ‘ Go on!’’ **Go on!’’} 
| Mr. STANTON. I desire to say to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama that I did not raise the ques- 
| tion upon the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Borr- 
| LER] because he is a new member, a stranger to 
| me, and any interference with him might be mis- 


| 


construed. - ; 
Mr. HOUSTON. I receive the gentleman's 
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explanation, and I am willing to take almost any 
explanation the gentleman will give me; but nev- 
ertheless it seems to me that if the gentleman 
intended to be very rigid in administering the 
rules of this body, he ought to administer them 
impartially upon every member. 


Now, Mr. Clerk, I find, by reference to the 


paper, that my count wasa correct one of the ballot 
to which I referred. On Saturday’s ballot Mr. 
Hamitton received eighty-nine votes, and Mr. 
SHERMAN one hundred and turee. Mr. Gitmer 
received fgurteen votes, and all of them from his 
South American friends. So the gentleman from 
Maryland, if he alluded to that vote, is entirely 
mistaken. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I stated the con- 
dition of the vote as a matter of memory. ‘The 
gentleman from Alabama has aliuded to the vote 
of Saturday. I allude to the thirty-first ballot, 
taken on the 9th instant, and my statement as to 
that vote wascorrect. Onthat vote,Mr. Morais, 
of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Nixon voted for Mr. 
Guoer. The only question l asked, in reference 
to the vote of Saturday, when the gentleman from 
Alabama stated that Mr. Hamitronereceivedeigh- 
ty-nine votes, and thatif he had received the whole 
southern Opposition vote, he would have lacked 
only one vote of an election; the only question | 
asked my friend from Alabama was where that 
one vote was to come from? 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is whatI will answer, 
and I propose to do it right here. The gentleman 
asks, where was that one vote to come from. Have | 
not the gentlemen from New York and New Jer- 
sey (Messrs. Ciark and Aprain] repeatedly de- 
clared, and repeated in this House to-day, that 


whenever you bring it within the reach of their || 


votes they will take the responsibility and settle 
the question? I do not mean to say that those 
coniitads will vote for the Democratic candidate, 
but I have no doubt they will; because their first 
love will return in time to calm the agitation of 
the country, and to save this House from the 
burning, withering, blistering curse and shame 
which would result from the putting in that chair 
the gernjleman from Ohio. [Hisses onthe Repub- 
lican side of the House, and applause in the gal- 
leries.] 1 stated correctly to the gentleman from 
Virgima, (Mr. Borerer,} when I said to him 
thatif his party had come over and voted for Mr. 
Hamitton, he would have come within one vote 
of an election. 

Mr. BOTELER. 
upon every ballot. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have nocomplaint to make 
of any gentleman. I was only endeavoring to 
show that if those fourteen votes and the two 
which were scattered—those of Messrs. GinMER 
and Hix1, I believe—had been cast for Mr. Ham- 
I1LTON, he would have had one hundred and five 
votes, lacking but one of an election; and that 
then my friend from New York [Mr. Crarx] | 


I voted for Mr. Hamitron 


we can control their votes, we 
| their votes for a South American. 


and bring the vote up to that state which will force 
an organization: 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Howean the gentleman 
ask a South American to vote for a Demoerat 
unul the Democrats themselves unite upon some 
man of their party ? 


Mr. HOUSTON. 


I have already replied to 


| that. 


Mr. HARDEMAN. If Messrs. Aprarn, and 
sume the rest of us will do so too. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Really that is not the sort 
of answer | expected from the gentleman from 
Georgia. 


Mr. HARDEMAN. 1 did vote for Mr. Ham- 


| ILTON. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I know the gentleman voted 
for Mr. Hamitron, and he voted rightly; but I ap- 
peal to the gentleman if that is the kind of answer 
to which my question is entitled ? 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I think the gentleman 
ought to control his own household before he at- 
t@mpts to control others. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Georgia 
knows full well that those two gentlemen [ Messrs. 
Aprain and Ciark] are not of the Democratic 
household; they may be of the family—they say 


| they are—but they are not of the household. 


Your party .can control them. 
Mr. HARDEMAN. I say tothe gentlemen, if 
should like to get 


[Laughter. | 
Mr. ADRAIN. I desire to say that it is per- 
fectly evident that I cannot be controlled in this 
House, except by one thing, and that ismy own 
judgment. 
Mr. HOUSTON. 


I know the gentleman from 


| New Jersey, and the gentleman from Georgia 


knows you; and he knew that he was not dealing 
fairly with what I said, when I stated that the 
South Americans had it in their power, and now 
have itin their power, to control the votes of those 
gentlemen; because those gentlemen have said 
that if we would unite upon a national man, as 
Mr. Hamitton is, and bring an election within 
the reach of their votes, they would take the re- 
sponsibility and decide the question. J do not 


| mean to say that he and his party friends control 


in any other way the votes of those gentlemen. 
Notatall. I meant no such thing. 
I was apprehensive, from a remark made by the 


| Crark of New York, vote for a Democrat, I pre- | 


gentleman from New York, [Mr. Ciark,} that he | 


designed to convey the idea that I had referred to 


| matters that may have passed between us in pri- 
| vate. He disclaimed that; and I am entirely sat- 
| isfied that he meant no such thing. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. The gentleman 


| misapprehended me; but 1 know my friend from 


Alabama will say that I have never even intimated 
to him in private how Il would meet the responsi- 
bility if cast upon me. 

Mr. HOUSTON. He never has; but I have 


Now, I say, for the purpose of the argument, 


and in regard to the facts of the case, that Mr. 


SHERMAN 1s, perhaps, no nearer to an election to 
day than he was the first day his friends voted for 
him. Helacks twoorthree votes. It is Justas easy 
to get a dozen additional votes, under the circum- 
stances,astogettwoorthree, And thatis precisely 
the case, also, with the gentleman from Texas, 
{[Mr. Hamitton.}] Even had all the South Ameri- 
cans voted for him, he would have lacked one vote. 
Where is it to come from? It is not under our 
control. Does the gentleman from Alabama want 
us, a Meager party of twenty-four, to exert a sort 
of whipping-in process over honorable gentlemen 
on this floor, who have shown their perfect ability 
and their unflinching intention to regulate thelr 
conduct according to their own sense of respons- 
ibility? I do not use the phrase * whipping-in”’ 
in a personal sense, 

Mr. HOUSTON. Lunderstand that; but I do 
not intend that the gentleman shall put the issue 
in that shape. It 1s true that, if all these votes 
had been cast for Mr. Hamirton, he would have 
still lacked one vpte of an election. But the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Ciarx] and the gen 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. Aprain] say that 
they would then have decided one way or the other 
they could have done it, and they would have done 
it; and the House would have been organized. 

But I did not intend to say that the gentleman 
and his party friends were to be the whippers-in 
ot any man. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 
that back. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I know that the gentleman 
did not mean to use the phrase offensively. I 
mean to say that when he and his party friends 
shall come up and vote for Mr. Hami.ton, that 
will force the issue on Mr. CLargxand Mr. Apraiy; 
and, according to their own statement, they will 
be compelled to decide. So that the gentleman 
will have no whipping-in to do. All he hasto do 
is to come up and vote for a national man him- 
self, and the fact of his discharging that patriotic 
duty (which I know he is proud always to per- 
form) would force these gentlemen to organize the 
Heuse in an instant. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I have heard 
With attention the remarks which the gentleman 
from Alabama has submitted. It amounts simply 
to this: that if we take that course and go fora 
Democratic candidate, we have the gratification 


take 


Well; I 


' before the House and country of trying an ex- 


periment—an experiment on the nerves of two or 

three Democratic members of the House, whe 

have shown by thirty-four ballots that they have 

nerve enough to do just what they think right, 

irrespective entirely of the pressure which either 

side of the House may bring to bear upon them, 

and who might at any time heretofore voted, had 

they chosen to do so, as the gentleman from Ala-- 
bama now intimates they would do. 


would have shouldered the responsibility. He | always known that the gentleman has some fine Now, Mr. Clerk, that is not the position of 
would have done it, and he says so now. Now | qualities of heart and head; and I have no doubt |, southern Americans here. It is not a business 


I ask gentlemen, where is the responsibility for 
the disorganization of this House? Why, sir, if 
my South American friends continue to stay out 
and say they will come in whenever we get the 
other two, three, or five; that they will remain 
out until we Democrats can come together, there 
is no point in that. But if those gentlemen had 
come up and voted with us yesterday, then we 
should have had the issue direct, and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ciark] says he would | 
have decided it; and the gentleman from New 
Jersey says he would have decided it; and this 
House would have been organized. 

But another thing: I said of my friend from 
New York, [Mr. Crank, ] that I believed he would 
vote fora Democrat. I think so, and so I think 
will Mr. Aprain. Why? Because, if they had 
been disposed to organize this House, as they say 
they are desirous to, and if they wanted that the 
organization should be effected by the other side 
of the House, it has been within the reach of their | 
votes to do so. They could have made an organ- | 
ization long since against the national party, 
against the Democratic party; and the fact that 
they have not done it, satisfies me that they do not 
intend to do it, and never will do it. It is a de- | 
duction I draw from the facts of the case as they 
ss from the record. 

Now, I ask my South American friends how | 
they can resist a coalescence upon some one man, | 


my distinguished friend will shoulder the respons- 


| ibility and vote to puta national man in that chair. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I will either wait 
till my name is called, or | will goon now. [Cries 


| of “* Go on!’’) This question of responsibility is, 
| in the present condition of the House, and in the 
| present excited state of the country, a grave one; 


and I am not at all surprised that my friend from | 


Alabama and other gentlemen—situated as he is 
in regard to the organization and the responsibil- 
ity—are very desirous, as well as willing, to throw 
the load off their shoulders to those of other peo- 
ple. So far as the history of the contest for 
Speaker up to this point is concerned, the respons- 
ibility of non-organization is a plain, practical 


_ question of facts and figures, which the country 
| and the House can settle and adjudge for them- 


selves without difficulty. «1 return the argument 


| of the gentleman from Alabama on his own head; 


and the rehearsal of his argument is a sufficient 
response to it. Whatisit? Why, thatthe south- 
ern Opposition members lost the opportunity of 
organizing the House on Saturday. 


ocratic candidate, received, the gentleman says, 
eighty-nine votes; Mr. Gitmer fourteen, and there 
were two South American votes scattering. Now, 


How had | 
| they thatopportunity? Mr. Hamitton, the Dem- 


even if the southern Opposition votes had all been | 


still one vote lacking. 


' 


i} 


| land that he is courting that responsibility 


which they intend to have put upon them. «I 
would now like to ask my friend from Alabama 
who is one of the leading members on that side 
of the House, for such I certainly regard him, 
whether, if we were willing to come in now, and 
play at that game of political experiment, has he 
any authority for saying, in behalf of these out- 
standing 4&entlemen, that when they take the re- 
sponsibility and face the music of that pressure, 
that is going to organize the House on the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, Mr. Hamitton? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have this to say: If Mr. 
SuerMan is to be elected by the votes of these 
gentiemen—which | do not believe—the issue 
might as well be known now as at apy other time, 
and the House would be organized. If these 
gentlemen intend to vote for Mr. SuHerman, is it 
not proper, is it not just, is it not reasonable, is 
it not highly patriotic, that the issue should be 
presented to them, and let them decide it? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Why did they 
not do it four weeks ago? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes,sir; why not have done 
it four weeksago? The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ciarx] shows to the gentleman from Mary- 


yatri- 
otically and manfully, and will meet it. t take 


|| it that he will vote for a Democrat or a national 
given to Mr. Hamitton., there would have been || 


man for the reason which I stated before, and 
none other. I repeat them, and they are these: 
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if these gentlemen had wanted to elect Mr. Suer- 
MAN, they would have done it long since. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I ask the gen- 
tleman how lone he intends to occupy the floor? 
J] desire to go on and conclude my remarks. 

Mr. HOUSTON. lam only answering your 
question. However, if the gentleman wishes to 
ro on, | will not interrupt him further. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 


io fro on now. 
and explanation of the gentleman does not alter 
the fact the ease. IL say again, that it is no 
port of the business of the southern Opposition 


ia of 


’ { would prefer | 
Mr. Clerk, the mterjected appeal | 


» do anything more than act upon their own in- | 


dividual responsibility. That they have done. If 


the gentleman from New York, the gentleman from 
New Jersey, and others who are outstanding, and 
whose votes are essential to the Democratic side 
of the House, if they are at last to cast their votes 
upon that high and patriotic ground to which the 
genitieman from Alabama alludes, the same im- 
pulses of patriotism have been operative from the 
perinning down to the present time. 

1y that it is without the authority of those gen- 
tlemen when the gentleman from Alabama under- 
takes to say what will be the course of those 
gentlemen who, as they have shown, judge and 
act for themselves. Ido not understand that he 
has any right to speak either for my friend from 
New Jersey or for my friend from New York. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. He has not as- 
sumed to speak for us. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Now, let me 
to the point. It seems to me that as these 
gentlemen are in the Democratic family, though 
not of the Democratic houschold, and the Demo- 
cratic party is unable to bring them to vote for a 
regular Democrat, it should not be expected that 
we who are neither of the Democratic family or 
household should be able to inflaucnce them. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Will the gentle- 
man from Maryland allow me to suggest that our 
purpose is—and that I understand to be the object 
of the gentleman from Alabama—to bring the vote 
of this House to a crisis, so that the vote of those 
gentlemen will determine the election one way or 
the other. Then it will be for the gentleman from 
New York and the gentleman from New Jersey to 
determine how they will vote. As a matter of 
course they will vote according to the dictates of 
their own judement. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Do I understand 
the gentleman from Missouri to say that he is 
ready to cast his vote for any national man out- 
side of the Republican organization whenever the 
votes of the national men of the House can be 
concentrated upon him? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will do it most 
emphatically for any man outside the Republican 
party. Iwill vote for Speaker for any such man 
whenever my vote will elect him. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
me to say a few words right here. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 
rentieman from New York. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Mr. Clerk, 1 
have, from the very first hour of our assembling, 
as persistently and as consistently as any other 
men in this House, cast my vote straight in the 
line of my polities. I have kept my vote within 


com 


That compels 


I yield to the 


the range of that little one of the four factions of 


this House inte which we are divided—the small- 
est and most insignificant in numbers, but never- 
theless, from the peculiar combinations of the 
House, equal to any of them in power. But, Mr. 
Clerk, | am about to make a momentary depart- 
ure. lL make it upon my own responsibility; I 
make it without consultation with any one of the 
gentlemen with whom I sympathize, and in con- 
cert with whom it is my Lake and my pleasure 
to act. Of the eight anti-Lecompton Democrats 
returned to this House as Democrats bythe com- 
bined votes of Republicans, Americans, and Qem- 
ocrats, dissenting from the Democratic organiza- 
tion, and now out of line of the Democratic organ- 
ization in this House, three of them have felt it 
to be their duty, under the circumstances of the 
ease, to cast their votes for the nominee of the 
Republican party; five of them have not. Now, 
sir, | desire to say to my anti-Lecompton col- 
leagues, that, in making the departure I new pro- 
pose to make, | do not anticipate that any prac- 


I therefore | 


tieal result will be immediately accomplished, and | 


thot T do expect ere long to return, and to lay 


THE © 


,man from Tennessee, [Mr. Maynarp. 


down my bones by the side of those of my kin- 
dred. [(Laughter.} . 

Sir, | am, I believe, aware of the precise posi- 
tion of things in this House. Iam alive to the 
fact that an experiment is being practiced upon 
our strength; an experiment which I believe every 
one of the gentlemen with whom I can act can bear. 
Now, sir, to come right to the point. It is per- 
fectly manifest that no anti-Lecompton Democrat 





can be elected Speaker of this House, for the | 
reason that nobody (comparatively speaking) will | 
| vote for him. 


{Laughter.] It is perfectly man- 
ifest that no Lecompten Democrat can be elected 
Speaker of this House, because the anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats will not vote forhim. Itis equally 
manifest that no member of the Republican organ- 


ization can be eleeted by a majority vote of this | 


House, because, as has been once said upon this 


floor, (and I now repeat the expression in the | 


presence of the country,) any man who now in- 
tends to cast his vote for the Republican candidate 
ought to be ashamed of himself because he did 
not give it before, unless he gives it to avert@h 
revolution, and to save his country from the im- 
mediate presence of civil convulsion. 

Now, sir, such being the state of things, it is 
as well to meet the issue first as last. It is clear 
that, if this House is to be organized under the 
majority rule, it must be upon some member of 
the American organization. [Applause in the gal- 
leries.} The American faction, which I may say 
to its honor, is the only one in this House which 


now appears able to concentrate its vote at pleas- | 
ure, has proffered as its candidate for the Speak- | 


ership, and has more than once concentrated its 
vote upon, my honorable friend from North Car- 
olina. He ismy friend, and lamhis. Indeed, I 
am not certain that we are not personally related. 
{Laughter.] But, sir, | have not voted for him. 
And why? Simply because, in the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress, by his vote for the English bill, he gave 
his assent to a system of territorial policy which, 
if adhered to now, will inevitably throw that Kan- 
sas firebrand anew into the country and again 
distract its politics. If he had not voted for the 
bill which finally passed, providing for the admis- 
sion of Kansas into the Union under the Lecomp- 
ton constitution, (I mean the English bill,) Ishould 
long before this have most cheerfully given him 
my vote. But, sir, there is a gentleman in the 
ranks of that American faction for whom I ean 


vote; and, observing before me the honerable gen- || 


tleman from New Jersey, [Mr. Apratn,] I will 


say that | hope | am authorized in the expression | 
of the opinion that he will assume the hazard of | 


the responsibility—which I will take alone, if 
necessary—and vote with me for that gentleman. 
if Lam in error, when he shall have heard me 
further he may make such explanation as he shall 
think fit to make. 

Now, sir, touching this American party, I have 
to say that I have never been a member of it. 
But Dhave inquired about it, and [ understand 
that the sole principle which constitutes the basis 
of the American organization, as it exists in the 


South and as it is represented on this floor, isthe |! 


great principle of honest suffrage. Well, Mr. 
Clerk, Lam for honest suffrage, here and every- 
where. Lvoted for honest suffrage in Kansas, 
and I will vote for it now and forever. 

Sir, Lam not unmindful of the fact that my 


Democratic colleagues in this House, in goodand | 


regular standing in the party and in its organiza- 
tion, have felt themselves constrained to cast a 
large and powerful vote for the honorable gentle- 
Sir, I 
honor them for doing so. They proved to this 
House and to the country that they could, for the 
purpose of mecting a great public exigency, rise 
above the spirit of partisanship which rules the 
hour. lam not to be outdone by them in the 
breach of party discipline which every man may 
safely make wpon an occasion like this, and I am 
therefore determined to stretch myself up, if I 
can, to the full measure of their nationality. They 
very naturally and very properly selected from 


| the American organization a gentleman whose 


record in the Thirty-Fifth Congress corresponds 
with their own. j 
a gentleman, of whom | feel at 


member of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, his record 
upon the great question which divided that Con- 
gress would have corresponded with mine. 
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I may with —_ justice select | 
iberty (but with- | 
out his authority) to say, that had he been a || 
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oats manana inesigseeneennmiereanae ents 
I have cast my eyes over the roll of those gen- 
tlemen representing on this floor the American 
organization in the southern States, and, as I said 
before, I find one at least for whom I can con- 
sistently cast my vote. I remember well that the 
gentleman to whom I refer, when a member of the 
* Thirty-Third Congress, deemed inexpedient, and 
therefore opposed, the repeal of the Missouri com- 
fn line, and that he further distinguished 
uimself by bringing forward in that Congress a 
resolution, the action upon which satisfied the 
people of the North that the people of the South 
were in firm antagonism to the repeal or relaxa- 
tion of the laws prohibitory of the African slave 
trade. Sir, I like that record, and inasmuch as 
my friend and namesake from Missouri is ready 
to unite with myself and my friend from New 
Jersey upon any national man in the American 
organization who can combine upon himself the 
entire vote of his faction, and believing, as I do, 
that the honorable gentleman of whom I speak is 
a natienal man, and, as such, inflexibly and inex- 
orably opposed to the rekindling in the country 
of the slavery agitation in any of its various 
forms, I nowedeclare my readiness to cast my 
vote for Emerson Eruerings, in the event that 
he can receive the support of his own organiza- 
tion; and I sincerely regret that I have not the 
power to place him in the Speaker’s chair at once. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, took the floor. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Irise toan explanation. [Cries 
of **Call the roll!’’ ‘* Let us vote!’’] 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 1 wish to say a 
word. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I object to the further con- 
tinuance of this debate. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will not vote for 
one of the southern Opposition less national than 
the rest. I will not vote for Emerson EruerinGe. 
[Laughter on the Republican benches. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I should like to know the ob- 
jection to my going on. I do not occupy much 
of the time of this House. Ina few words I wish 
to express my opinion. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I insist on my objection. 

Mr. ADRAIN. The floor was yielded to me. 

The CLERK. Objection is made to this debate 
continuing any further, and that objection is in- 
sisted on. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I submit the question to the 
House whether I shall proceed. 

The CLERK. Will the House permit the gen- 
tleman to proceed? 

The House voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I wish to say to the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Ciank,} who has been act- 
| ing with me asananti-Lecompton Democrat, that 
| when he attempts to make a move from our smal! 
| bod y—because we are certainly small, and it seems 
that we are growing less and less every day—he 
ought at least to consult with us, and particularly 
with myself, as he and | have been steadily acting 
together. [have no objection to the gentleman from 
New York nominating Mr. Erneriwer. Thatgen- 
tleman has marked talent, and would fill the Speak- 
er’s chair, I haveno doubt, with great ability and 


|| satisfaction to the House and the courtry. Lonly 


regretthat my friend, who has been acting with me, 
should take any step without consultation. Al- 
| though Mr. Ermerince’s nomination will not 
result in making him Speaker of this House, | 
hope that my friend from New York will here- 
after, before he makes another move, do me the 
favor of consulting with his anti-Lecompton 
friends, so that we may act together. {Laughter. | 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. I will break the 
traces as seldom as I can. 
Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. The gentleman 
from Alabama will now be satisfied, I think, that 
| it is needless to consume time in the trial of any 
further experiments. I know that every Opposi- 
tion member from the South will vote for Mr. 
Ernerivce with a great deal of pleasure; but | 
think that, perhaps, this new experiment sug- 
gested by the gentleman from New York is not 
certain to operate as favorably as the ene I shall 
| suggest before I close. I come back to the most 
_ feasible, conclusive, satisfactory settlement of this 
vexed question of organization that has yet been 
developed; and, as the gentleman from Alabama 
puts the duty of our action upon high, national, 
and patriotic ground, I will renew a suggestion I 
made a week or so since ee eee the same 
ground. My appeal to gentlemen North and South 
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is this: if we are to organize this House upon what 


our Democratic friends tell us is alone the national || 
and conservative ground, then there 1s but one 
man whom the record has demonstrated from the 
beginning is able to receive votes enough to make 
him Speaker. He is a southern man, a national 
man,a conservative man; he isa large slaveholder, | 
if that be a recommendation, as I know it is with 
some; he has twice already received votes enough, 
with those of the other side, to elect, and he can 
receive those votes again. Iask gentlemen, then, | 
whether it is not better to go out of the circle of 
experiment to the platform of a certain attainable | 
result? 

Objections have been made that votes have been 
given from this side to Mr. Girmer, of North Car- || 
olina, and that he was tainted by these votes to 
such an extent that the Democratic side cannot 
possibly vote for him. ' 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. In order | 
that there may be no misapprehension, I will say | 
that I will not vote for Mr. Girmer. [{Laughter.] | 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I say, respect- 
fully, that the only objection that has been urged | 
to Mr. Gitmer by the Democratic side of the | 
House is that he has received certain northern 
votes. That objection springs rather from per- | 
sonal feeling and prejudice than from sound rea- 
It may be chai we of the southern Opposi- 
tion are properly invoked to come over and vote 
for a Democrat in order to organize. But the 
gentieman from Alabama knows perfectly well 
that the course of the Democratic party towards | 
the southern Opposition has been at times a course 
calculated to stir up every emotion of opposition 
against the Democratic party of which the human 
soul is susceptible. He knows that when the 
members of the southern Opposition party come 
up and vote for a member of the Democratic or- 
ganization, they must do it bya sacrifice of those 
feelings of opposition oe the altar of some great 
national necessity; and you appeal to us confi- 
dently, and scem to feel satished to-day that if 
the crisis comes, the appeals willbe met. Why, | 
I ask, then, in the name of fair dealing—in the | 
name of a common national responsibility, in view 
of the great end which must be attained, unless 
the machinery of thisGovernment isto be clogged, 
if not shattered—why is it that the appeals you, | 


’ 
5 


son. 


pat all. 


ever respons'bility may rest upon me in connec- 
tion with what course I pursue. 


Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Has the gentle- 


|man ever voted for the Democratic nominee for 
Speaker? 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I have not; but 
some of those with whom I have acted have. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Gitmer] ever | 
done so? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. He has not; but 
Task the gentleman from Alabama whether, in 
view of the absolute necessity of organizing with 
reference to the discharge of the just indebtedness 
of this Government to the mail contractors and 
others, he is unwilling to aid in doing se by the 
election of Mr. Gitmer because he has not voted 
fora Democrat? Is that the gentleman’s reason ? 

Mr. RUST. I desire to say one word to the 
gentleman. When those gentlemen of the Repub- | 
hean party voted for Mr. Gitmer, no intimation 
was given to the Democratic party that they would 
We for him, and on the next ballot those gentle- | 
men abandoned him. They have never on two 
consecutive ballots voted for him, and we have | 
had no reason to believe they would. I do not 
mean, however, to commit myself to Mr. Gitmer | 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. The gentleman 
from Arkansas is mistaken. Upon the 16th of 
December, Mr. Gitmer received thirty-six votes, 
and the gentleman’s remark ts perfectly true in | 
reference to that ballot, that no previous notice | 
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| Hidalgo, for the payment of claims of citizens of 


Has the gentle- || 


| was given that those gentlemen on the Republican | 


side would vote for him then, or continue to do 
so. Buton the 23d of December, the question was 
again raised. | made the point myself, and closed 
by nominatng Mr. Girmer. The question was 
asked, upon the Democratic side of the House, if 


| those northern men would adhere to him; and they 
| rose in their places, and said they were honest in 


fviving their first you and would do soagain. I pon 


| that expression of their mtention, I put Mr. Grr- 


as southern men, address to us as southern men, || 


to threw aside the shackles of our party preju- 
dices, and rally to the support ofa Democrat—why 
should that appeal, mls by youas national men, 
to us as national men, be stronger when made by | 
you to us, than when made by us to you? 

I say the country will look over and through 
this flimsy objection, in view of such great re- 
sults and such overshadowing responsibility as 
are involved in this question. ‘The country will 
override the objection that Mr. Gitmer, who can 
be elected, ought not to be voted for by the Dem- 
ocratic side because some northern men voted for 
him. Gentlemen from the North have twice voted 
for Mr. Gitmer; and they voted for him because 
he was a tariff man, a conservative man, anda 
national man. Let me say to gentlemen that the 
country will see, in this refusal of Democrats to 
support him, this further significant fact, that gen- 
tlemen coming from the non-slaveholding States, 
who have been voting with the Republicans, have 
been willing, for the sake of an organization, to 
leave the man for whom they have been voting, 
and vote for a gentleman of the South, profess- 
edly the largest slaveholder in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. And I appeal now to the patriotism 
and nationality which it is professed always 
animates the Duiicerney, if the fact that a few 
northern votes were thrown for Mr. Gitmer will 
prevent them from organizing the House, when 
gentlemen on thjs non-slaveholding sectional wing 
of the House, as this side always states them to | 
be, are willing to make a larger sacrifice by voting 
for the largest slaveholder upon this floor. 


I am ready as one member of this House to | 


take whatever responsibility attaches to my action 


MER In nomination; and they did vote for him, 
and they are ready to vote for him again. 


tinac. 
Mr. WINSLOW. I believe it is the desire 
the House to have not only this ballot, but an- 
other, and [ appeal to gentlemen to allow the 
roll-eall to be finished. 
Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. 
Mr. BURNETT. 


Mr. Clerk 


I rise to a point of order, 





;and [ rather make it upon the gentleman from 


| Alabama than anybody else. 





here. It shall be such as will mect my instinctive 
sense of right, and my soundest judgment in the 
premises. But I do think, before this question 
of responsibility is thrown at us again, that our 
Democratic friends should come and act with us 
once; and as they are fond of experiments, that 
they should try the experiment of organizing by 
the election of Mr. Gimer. If that experiment 


should fail, then I shall be willing to meet wha‘- | 


} I object to any 
further discussion. It is all out of order. : 

Mr. MOOR*:. of Alabama. [merely wish to 
answer a question. : 


The CLERK. 


‘he Clerk bees leave to say, 


that heretofore some indulgence has been given 


to gentlemen, when their names have been called, 
to make remarks. There is no question but what, 
so far as parliamentary law is concerned, these 
remarks cannot be made, except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. I will not insist. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
that hereafter, when gentlemen attempt to make 
remarks under these circumstances, if objection 
be made, he will feel it his duty to interfere and 
not permit gentlemen to proceed without the con- 
sent of the House. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I did not, under the | 


| peculiar circumstances of the case, insist upon 


my former point of order, but I will insist upon 
it hereafter. 
The call of the roll was concluded; and the re- 
sult of the ballot announced as above recorded. 
And then, on motion of Mr. WINSLOW, (at 
four o’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned 


— 
IN SENATE. 
Tuvnspar, January 12, 1860. 


? 
Cc 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guruey. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
communicating, in answer to a resolution of the 
Senate of the 9th instant, a report of the Register 


of the Treasury, showing the unexpended amount | 


| of the fund set apart by the treaty of Guadalupe 





Mr. RUST. I believe I was not present at that 


of 


tof William Reily; the claim of J.W. Deebl 


the United States; which, en motion of Mr. Hex- 
TER, was ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 


COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate rv ports of the Court of Claims, made in 
vursuance of law, adverse to the claim of James 
McCormick; the claim of Nathaniel Riddick, ad 
ministrator of Willis Riddick; the claim of Isaac 
Swain; the claim of Nancy D. Holker, adminis 
tratrix of John Holker; the claim of Henry James 
Anderson, administrator of Elbert Anderson: the 
claim of Lydia R. Shreve and Walter R. Carter, 
administrators of Henry M. Shreve; the claim of 
S. Calvert Ford; the claim of Erastus Williams, 
administrator of Elisha Tracey; the claim of 
Thomas B. King; the claim of Fernando Saman- 
le the claim of Nehemiah B. Northrop, ad- 
ministrator of John Langdon; the claim of Willis 
Benefield; the claim of J. Alexis Post; the claim 
of George N. Butt, surviving partner of Black & 
Butt; the claim of James Kearney; the claim of 
Elliott Weodbury and Ezra Foster; the claim of 
Rufus L. Baker; the claim of Harriet B. Macomb, 
administratrix of Alexander Macomb; the claim 
of Rulif Van Brunt; the claim of Peter N. Paillet; 


"oO: 
<4 


i\ the claim of William H. Chase; the claim of Rich 


ard Steenburg; the claim of James Vulentine, as- 
signee of Oliver Wiley; the claim of William Au- 
brey; the claim of Israel Ketchum; the claim ef 
Richard W. Meade, administrator of Richard W. 
Meade; the claim of George W. Mundy, admin 
istrator of Eleazuar W. Ripley; the claim of An- 
thony Addison, administrator of Margaret Leitch; 
the claim of Blas. P. Alviso; the clam of D. D. 
Davidson, administrator of Danie! Delozier; the 
claim of Mary Williams; the claim of Asbury W. 
Kirk and others, heirs and legal representatives 
of John Campbell; the claim of Edward D. Tip- 
pett; the claim of James M. Carlisle and Walter 
S. Coxe, administrators of Cornelius P. Van 
Ness; the claim of John H. Reily, administrator 
7 : the 
claim of Hopkins Lightner, executor of Stephen 
Pleasanton; the claim of Samuel A. Smith; the 
claim of Josiah I*, Polk; and the claim of Abra- 
ham Martin. 
lso, reports of the Court of Claims in favor 

of the claim of Mariano G. Vallejo; the claim of 
Lydia Frazee, administratrix of John Frazee; the 
claim of Augustus H. Evans; the claim of James 
Crooks, surviving partner of James & William 
Crooks; the claim of William Geiger; and the 
claim of Thomas L. Edwards, administrator of 
Thomas R. Gedney, accompanied by the follow- 
ing bills: : : 

A bill for the relief of Mariano G. Vallejo; 

A bill for the relief of Lydia Frazee, adminis- 
tratrix of John Frazee; 

A bill for the relief of Augustus H. Evans; 

A bill for the relief of James Crooks, surviving 
partner of James & William Crooks; 

A bill for the relief of William Geiger; and 

A bill for the relief of Thomas L. Edwards, 
administrator of Thomas R. Gedney; which were, 
on motion of Mr. Iverson, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SUMNER presented a petition of citizens 
of Massachusetts, praying Congress to pass alaw 
to prevent all further traffic in, and monopoly of, 
the public lands, and that they be laid out in farms 
or lots for the free and exclusive use of actual set 

| tlers; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. WILSON presented the memorial of Wil- 
liam Appleton and others, merchants of Boston, 
praying that a drawback may be allowed on Ma 
nila cordage; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. FESSENDEN presented the memorial of 
Catharine B. Turner, widow and executrix of 
Danie! Turner, late a captain in the Navy, pray 

| ing remuneration for expenses incurred by her 
husband in entertaining while in command of th: 
naval forces on foreign stations; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

| Mr. CHESNUT presented the memorial of the 

| State of South Carolina, for reimbursement of 
payments made to the Palmetto regiment in the 

| war with Mexico; which was referred to the 

| Committee on Military Affairs and Militia, 
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He also present d the memorial of the State of 
South Carolina, for reimbursement of expenses 
incurred in the war of the Revolution, and paid 
by her su settlement with the 
States under the act of August 5, 1790; which 
was referred to the Committee on Revélutionary 


Claims 


equi ntl to the 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was* 


Ordered, That the petition and papers of citizens of 
Washington, relating to the jail in said city, on the files 
of the Senate, be referred to the Committee onthe District 
of Columbia 


On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 

Ordered, That the proceedings of the criminal court of 
the District of Columbia, relating to increasing the accom 
modations for that court, on the files of the Senate, be re 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Charles M. Perry, praying 

ymnpensation tor services as a clerk in the office of the 
lreasurer of the Uvited States, on the files of the Senate, 
be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. PUGH, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the petition of Thomas Jones and others, 
of Clermont county, Ohio, praying to be allowed bounty 
land for services in the war of 1812, on the files of the 


Senate, be referred to the Committee on Publie Lands. 


On motion of Mr. COLLAMER, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the memorial of Emily L. Slaughter, pray 
ing tor a pension due her as the widow ot Commander A. 
G. Slaughter, of the United States Navy, from 9th Septem 
ber, 1853, to the date of his decease, on the files of the Sen 
ate, be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. COLLAMER, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of the heirs of Jabez B. Rooker, 
praying to be allowed a sum rejected in the settlement of 
his accounts under the act for their relief; and also at the 
rate of $350 per annum, from Mareh 3, 1543, to December 
31, 1850, while he was clerk to the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Ciaims 
f Mr. SLIDELL, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Henry Etting, a purser in 
the Navy, praying thathe may be credited with the amount 
paid by him to Lieutenant Rich tor as judge ad 
vocate, and disallowed on tie settlement ot his accounts, 


on the files of the Senate, be reterred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs 


On motion o 


Services 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DAVIS asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 61) for 
the better organization of the United States Army; 
which was read twice by its title, and re ferred Lo 
the Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a joint res- 
olution (8S. No. 5) for supplying the Choctaw, 
Cherokee, and Chickasaw nations with 
of the laws, Journals, and public printed 
documents as are furnished to the States and Ter- 
ritories; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Library. 


} 
such 


COpICS 
copl 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military 


Affairs and Militia, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 48) to fix the pay and regulate the allow- 
ance of officers of the Army, reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to whom was referred the peti- 
tion of the Alexandria, Loudoun, and Hampshire 
Railroad Company, praying authority to extend 
a branch of their road into Georgetown, District 
of Columbia, reported a bill (S. No. 64) to author- 
ize the extension and use of a branch of the Alex- 
andria, Loudoun, and Hampshire railroad within 
thecity ofGeorgetown; which was read, and passed 
to a St cond re ading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of the Provident Asso- 
ciation of Clerks, praying an amendment of their 
charter, reported a bill (S. No. 62) to amend the 
‘*act to incorporate the Provident Association of 
Clerks in the civil departments of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the District of Colam- 
bia;’” which was read, and passed to a second 
reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of the officers and ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association of the United States, asked to be 
discharged from its further consideration, and that 
it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary; 
which was agreed to. 


Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on the 
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District of Columbia, to whom was referred the 
memorial of Michael Nash, a guard of the Peni- 
tentiary of the District of Columbia, praying ad- 
ditional c¢ mpensation for the time he was em- 
ployed on other duty in the Penitentiary, reported 
a bill (S. No. 63) for the relief of Michael Nash, 
of the District of Columbia; which was read, and 
assed to a second reading. 

Mr. IVERSON, fromthe Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the memorial of Mrs. Jane 
M. McCrabb, widow of Captain John W. Me- 
Crabb, late of the United States Army, praying 
an appropriation of certain moneys equitably due 
to her deccased husband for special and extra 
official services in the Florida war, reported a bill 
(S. No. 65) for the relief of Mrs. Jane M. Me- 
Crabb, widow of the lat Captain John Ww. Me- 
Crabb, assistant quartermaster, United States 
Army; which was read, and passed to a second 
reading. 

NOTICE OF A BILL. 

Mr. LANE gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill to amend the fourth seé- 
tion of the act for the admission of Oregon into 
the Union, so as to extend the time for selecting 
salt springs and contiguous lands in Oregon. 

SENATE DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, submitted the 
following resolution for consideration: 

Resolved, That the resolution of the Senate of the United 
States of the 10th of January, 1852, directing the Secretary 
of the Senate to employ a draughtsman for certain purposes 
therein specified, be, and the same is hereby, rescinded ; 
and that all public records connected with said officer as 


draughtsman, be delivered to the clerk of the Committee on 
Public Lands tor use of said committce. 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. SUMNER submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and acreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re 
quested to communicate tothe Senate, if in his opinion not 
inconsistent with the public welfare, copies of any corre 
spondence now on the files of the Department of State, by 
Mr. Stockton, the Minister of the United States at Rome, 
relating to a reported outrage on an American family, at 
Perugia, in the Pontifical States, and the measures taken to 
procure redress therefor. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. BROWN submitted the following resolu- 
tion; Which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That so much of the President’s message and 
of the report of the Secretary of the Interior as relates to 
the District of Columbia, be referred to the Committee on 
the Distriet of Columbia, with instructions to inquire into 
the expediency of enacting laws to carry their special rec- 
ommendatio..s .nto effect. 


TITLES TO PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. TOOMBS submitted the following resolu- 


tion: which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands inquire 
into the expediency of quieting the titles of such purchasers 
of public lands from the United States in Florida, as may 


fall within the State of Georgia under the adjustment of 


boundary between the two States, and also of grantees 
under the State of Georgia, what lands may fall in Florida, 
and report by bill or otherwise. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I move that when the Senate 
adjourn to-day, it be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. If there be no objection 
to it, I wish to ask that the Senate may meet at 
twelve o’clock instead of one. We shall thus be 
enabled to get through with our business earlier. 

Mr. SLIDELL. That would require a sepa- 
rate resolution. Ithink,as the matter now stands, 
aresolution was passed, introduced by the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] directing, until the 
further order of the Senate, that the Senate meet 
at one o’clock. It will require a distinct resolu- 
tion to change the houra { have no objection to 
it, however. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I make that suggestion, 
that we meet at twelve o’clock. 

Mr. SLIDELL. It will require a distinct order. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I make no objection to 
the Senator’s motion; but I wish to have the hour 
of meeting altered. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Louisiana, 
that when the Senate adjoutns Sar it be to 
Monday next. What hour does the Senator in- 
dicete? 


| come — 


January 12 


? 


Mr. SLIDELL. I will say one o’clock on 
Monday next. : 

Mr. CLINGMAN. If the Senator makes that 
motion, | will move to amend it by inserting twelve 
o’clock. y 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the question had bet- 
ter be taken separately on the motion that when 
the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next, and then the other motion will 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved 
that when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn 


| to meet on Monday next. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I now renew the motion of 
the Senator from North Carolina, that, until fur- 
ther ordered, the Senate meet at twelve o’clock 


| instead of one o’clock. 


Mr. CLAY. I trust that motion will not pre- 
vail. 1 think, at any rate, while the House is in 
its present unorganized condition, that we should 
be consuming time unnecessarily by coming here 
at twelve o’clock; and those of us who have any 
committee business to perform, can employ the 
time more profitably out of this Chamber. © 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Allow me to make this 
suggestion: Most of us have some business at the 
Departments. We cannot get to sec the head of 
a Department before cleven o’clock, if we go; and 
I thought, by meeting at twelve o’clock and get- 
ting through as early as possible, we might have 
the after hours to make those calls of business or 
otherwise, and that it might be more convenient 
to Senators. It struck me in that light. I care 

| nothing about it, of course. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I trust this order will not 

| be made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will withdraw the motion. 
I think that will terminate the debate. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 

Mr. YULEE. Before the Senate proceeds to 
other: business, I wish to correct an impression 
produced by a resolution presented here the day 
before yesterday, the proceedings on which did 
not come to my eye until this morning, when, 
accidentally, I happened to see the paper. Ihad 
requested of the chairman of the Committee on 
Printing the use, for the Superintendent, of the re- 
port of the Postmaster General, for the purpose of 
printing the extra copies which had been ordered 
by him; butatthe moment when the resolution was 
presented by the chairman of the committee, who 
adopted that mode to effect my object, [ happened 
to be absent in the other House for a few mo- 

_ments, upon business with my colleague. I find 
this matter presented itself to the Senate in the 
aspect of an evasion by the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the law regulating the public printing. 
It is due to that Department that I should state 
very briefly how that resolution came to be offered. 
It was done upon my responsibility; and the 

| printing was sought by me for the convenience 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

It will be recollected, Mr. President, that at the 
last session I endeavored to effect the passage of 
a resolution authorizing the printing in advance 

| of the meeting of Congress of the report of the 

| Postmaster General. My reason for that was, that 
in consequence of its being the last of the reports 
accompanying the President’s message, we never 
received it for the use of the committee until 
towards the close of the session, at the end of 
the printing of some four or five volumes of Ex- 
| ecutive Documents. At this session, it being de- 
sirable to the committee to obtain the use of this 
report, and of the statistics accompanying it, as 
early as possible, I sought some means of an carly 
printing; and inasmuch as I was informed by the 

Superintendent that the Post Offfee Department 

| had, as usualat every other session, sent an order 
| for a number of extra copies for the use of the 

Department accompanying the message of the 

President, to the committee, I proposed that the 

extra number should be printed at once. In order 
to enable that to be done, it was necessary that 
the use of the papers should be allowed to the 

Printer,and the resolution introduced by the chair- 

man of the Committee on Printing had that ob- 
| ject. The printing is not done by the Post Office 

epartment. It is ordered as part of the public 
prating by the Superintendent of the Public 


>ryinting, under a resolution of the Committee 





~ 











on Public Printing, which directs him to have 
executed the current printing of the Senate until 
a Printer is elected. Whether that be proper or 
not, Ido not know. It is proper, 1 presume, as 
it has been done by the committee. But, to guard 
the Superintendent, I think it proper to state here 





that I requested him to have it done upon my re- | 


sponsibility for the convenience of the committee, 
and if not recognized as legal, I would pay for it 
myself. That is the whole amount of the mat- 
ter. I think it proper to make this statement in 
order that the Post Office Department may be re- 
lieved of the imputation which, from what passed 
on that occasion, may attach to the proceeding. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 
Mr. HARLAN. I ask to be excused from fur- 


ther service on the Committee on Pensions. I will 


observe to the Senate, lam on two other commit- | 


tees, and that my colleague [Mr. Grimes] is a 
member of the same committee. I move that I 
be excused from further service on that commit- 
tee, and that the Chair be authorized to fill the 
vacancy. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TERRITORIAL POLICY. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolu- 


tion introduced by the Senator from Ohio, being 
the business on which the Senate adjourned yes- 
terday, is now before the Senate. 

Mr. FITCH. I believe a resolution, offered by 
myself yesterday, relative to the election of a 
Printer, comes up in order this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will state to the Senator from Indiana, that the 
resolution of the Senator from Ohto, being the 
unfinished business of yesterday, is the first busi- 
ness in order. 

Mr. FITCH. If my resolution is in order, I 
feel it my duty to press it to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolu- 
tion oifered by the Senator from Ohio is the first 
business in order. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 


the following resolution, which was submitted by 
Mr. Pveu on the 15th ultimo: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of repealing so much of the 
acts approved September 9, 1850, tor the organization of 
territorial governments in New Mexico and Utah, as re 
quires that all the laws passed by the Legislatures of those 
Territories shall be submitted to Congress for approval or 
rejection. 


mm . s : 
Ihe pending question beingon the amendment 
offered by Mr. Haran, to insert, at the end of 
the resolution, the following: 
And said committee is also instructed to inquire into the 
propriety of authorizing the people of each of said Territo- 
ries to elect all their territorial officers, executive, legisla- 


tive, and judicial, in such mauuer as the Legislatures thereof 


shall provide. 


Mr. PUGH. Iam aware, Mr. President, that 
in resuming the floor to-day [ am trespassing on 
the kindness of the Senate in an extraordimary 
degree; but then with the exception of the Senator 
from. Illinois, [Mr. Dovetas] I stand without as- 
sistance, thus far without any expression of sym- 
pathy, as to my opinions, from either side of this 
Chamber. 1 read, last evening, from the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill that section which defied the leg- 
islative power of the Territory in order to show 
that from the language of that section Congress 
did not assume to confer that power upon the Le- 
gislature, but merely acknowledged its existence. 
I referred also to the fact that the Cincinnati plat- 
form held up no other territorial act as a model 
and example; that it did not set forth the Oregon 
bill of 1848, nor the ordinance of 1787, nor the 
Washington act, nor any other act than the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act as a model of Democratic prin- 
ciples applied to territorial organization. 

But, sir, there is one marked distinction between 
the Kansas-Nebraska act and all other legislation 
on the subject of the Territories, to which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri did not address his attention. 
{ acknowledge that, commencing with the ordi- 
nance of 1787, down to the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
Congress has always reserved, in express terms, 
a right to modify the acts of the Territorial Legis- 
latures. In the ordinance of 1787 it was provided 
that no law of the Territorial Legislature should 
be of any force until it had been approved by 


Congress; and that was the provision of the ter- || 


ritorial acts until, I think, the case of Wisconsin. 
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| There it was modified to say that the laws should 
| be valid unless disapproved by Congress, and that 
yrovision was in the original Kansas-Nebraska 
Bin when the Senator from Illinois introduced it. 
It was there until the entire discussion upon the 
subject of the power of Congress over slavery in 
the Territories had been concluded; and then, on 
the motion of Colonel Weller, of California, it 
was struck out as inconsistent with the whole 
frame of the bill. The Senator from California 
dissents. 

Mr. GWIN. I will give the Senator my col- 
league’s reasons at the time. They are entirely 
different from those which are given now. 

Mr. PUGH. I have not the Globe to refer to; 
but my recollection (and if I am wrong I shall be 
happy to be corrected) is that Colonel Weller de- 
clared he would not vote for the bill unless that 
provision was struck out; that to attempt to re- 


tain a power in Congress to supervise the acts of 


the Legislature was wholly inconsistent with the 


doctrine of non-intervention, which the bill itself 


expressed in its fourteenth section; and it was 
struck out. That is the difference between the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill and former bills. That is 
the reason why the Cincinnati platform adopted 
that bill as an example, in preference to all other 
bills. What does it mean, sir? Why was it struck 
out? If Congress intended to retain the power 
which the Senator from Missouri claims to-day, 
why did they strike it out of that bill? For no 
purpose, as I think every candid man will admit, 
except to declare that henceforth Congress would 
not interfere on the subject of slavery; and there- 
fore, when we come to interpret the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, when we come to interpret the Cin- 
cinnati platform, this idea of recurring to the ter- 
ritorial governments under the ordinance of 1787, 
or under any prior act, seems to me wholly out- 
side of the discussion. 

There was another element in the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act. Under the territorial laws, as they 
existed before, no controversy could be appealed 
from the supreme court of a ‘Territory to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, unless the sub- 
ject-matter was of the value of 2,000, exclusive 
‘of costs; but in consequence of the very discussion 
which arose upon the fourteenth secon which | 
read, the Senate altered that provision so as to 


give aright of appeal from the supreme court of 


the ‘Territory to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in every cause involving a claim of servi- 
tude or a claim of freedom, without the least 
regard to the amount in controversy. What for? 
To facilitate the decision of this very question 
which the Senator from Missouri and I now have 
up in debate, that the Supreme Court under the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill upon a writ of error to the 
supreme court of the ‘Territory, might decide the 
question, Whenever it arose, whether or no the 
Territorial Legislature hud the power to exclude 
slavery. Ll say again, that when that decision is 
made, whatever my individual opinion, I hold 
that, until the decision is reversed, it is the duty 
of Territorial Legislatures and the duty of Con- 
eress to respect it. Has any such decision been 
made? Ci rtainly not in accordance with the 
method provided in that bill. ‘There has been no 
writ of error from the Supreme Court of the United 
States to the supreme court of Nebraska, or the 
supreme court of Kansas, or the supreme court 
of any other Territory. Therefore, if it has been 
decided at all, it has been decided in some other 
manner than the Kansas-Nebraska bill requires. 
| But the Senator from Missouri says it was de- 
cided in the case of Dred Scott. If so, the con- 
troversy is atan end; but those who claim that 
the question has been thus decided ought to be 
prepared with their authority to establish it, and 
proof does not consist in assertion. To be sure, 
the President of the United States would seem to 
imagine that frequent repetition of the same asser- 
tion will finally be accepted as evidence, and con- 
sequently, in his present message, he says to us: 
** 1 cordially congratulate you upon the final settlement 
by the Supreme Court of the United States of the question 
of slavery in the Territories, which had presented an aspect 
so truly formidable at the commencement of my adminis- 
tration. The right has been established of every citizen to 
take his property of any kind, including slaves, into the 
common Territories belonging equally to all the States of 
the Confederacy, and to have it protected there under the 
Federal Constitution. Neither Congress nor a Territorial 
Legislature nor any human power has any authority to an- 
nul or impair this vested right.’’ 


The President must have a curious diction at 
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the White House, or he would never have used 
the phrase ** vested right’’ in that connection. It 
may be a right, but it certainly is not a vested 
right. 

‘The supreme judicial tribunal of the country, which is 
a codrdinate branch of the Government, bas sanctioned ati 
affirmed these principles of constitutional law, 80 mani 
festly just in themselves, and so well calculated to promote 
peace and harmony among the States.’’ 

That style of assertion may convince placemen, 
may convince friends, may convince admirers, but 
I can assure the President that it never will con- 
vince the intellect of this country. In order that 
we may understand decisively what was decided 
by the Dred Scott case, I trust the Senate will par- 
don me for giving as nearly as | can a brief abstract 
of the case and the decision. 

The case of Dred Scott was decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in March, 1857, 
after two elaborate arguments at the bar. It was 
upon a writ of error prosecuted by Dred Scott, 
plaintiff below, to reverse a judgment for the de- 
tendant (Sandford) in the circuit court of the 
United States for the district of Missouri. 

The action was in trespass for assaulting the 
person of the plainuff, Dred Scott, and the per- 
sons of his wife and two minor children. The 
defendant pleaded to the jurisdiction of the cir- 
cuit court, that the plainuft was nota citizen of 
the State of Missouri, as allered in the declara- 
tion, but a negro of African descent, whose an- 
cestors were of pure African blood and had been 
brought into the United States and sold as slaves. 
The plamti? demurred to this nerally) 
as insufficient in law; and the cireuit court sus- 
tained the demurrer, overruling the plea, and re- 
quiring the defendant to answer to the merits of 
the action. 

The defendant then pleaded in bar: first, that 
he was not guilty of the trespasses alleged; sec- 
ond, that the plaintiff was his slave, and there- 
fore lawfully subject to his restraint; third, that 
the wife and children of the plaintiff were likewise 
his (the defendant’s) slaves and liable to the same 
restraint. 

The plaintiff joined issue as to the first plea, 
and replied de injuria as to the others. 

‘The jury found all these issues for the defend- 
ant, and gudgment was accerdingly rendered in 
his favor. From the bill of exceptions, containing 
al] the testimony adduced upon the trial, the case 
appeared to be this: Dred Scott, a negro, held te 
service and labor as a slave in the State of Mis 
souri, under the laws of that State, accompanied 
his master, (Dr. Emerson,) who was a surgeon 
in the Army of the United States, from Missouri 
to the military post at Rock Island, in the State 
of Illinois; and thence, after an interval of two 
years, to another military post, Fort Snelling, m 
the territory purchased of France by the United 
States, north of 36° 30’ north latitude. He was 
there married to a female slave, Harriet, held in 
service by an officer of the Army; but from what 
State she had been taken to Fort Snelling, or in 
what circumstances, did notappear. At or about 
the time of this marriage, however, the master of 
Dred Scott became also the master of Harriet, by 
regular purchase. One of the plainutf’s children, 
Eliza, was born upon a steamboat on the Missis- 
sippi river, north of 36° 30’, north latitude; and 
the other, Lizzie, at Jefferson Barracks, in the 
State of Missouri, after Dred Scott, with his wife 
and eldest child, had accompanied his master, Dr. 
Emerson, to the State of Missouri, and there again 
became subject to service and labor as a slave. 

The first question presepted to the Supreme 
Court of the tinited States, upon this hae was 
whether the plea to the jurisdiction of the circuit 
court could be regarded at all. Judges McLean 
and Catron were of opinion that it could not; the 
Chief Justice, with ‘ada Wayne, Daniel, and 
Curtis, thought otherwise; Judges Grier and 
Campbell deemed the question an immaterial one, 
inasmuch as the same judgment would be pro- 
nounced upon the whole case; and Judge Nelson 
avoided the question enurely. 

1 ought to remark, in this connection, that the 
nine judges of the Supreme Court delivered their 
opinions separately in Dred Scott’s case; so that, 
although the opinion of the Chief Justice is ealled 
‘the opinion of the Court,’’in Howard’s Re- 
ports, itis such only to the extent of its coinci- 
dence with a majority of the other opinions deliv- 
ered at the same time. 

I have felt myself constrained, a 
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flection, to agree with Judges McLean and Ca- 
tron, that the plea to the jurisdiction of the circuit 
court was not properly bi fore the Supreme Court 
for consideration—judgement having been given in 
fgvor of the pl tintiff’ in error, as to that plea, in 
the court below, but final judgment in favor of the 
defendant. The error of the circuit court in that 
revard was favorable to Dred Scott; and yet, as 
the result proves, it was an error from which Sand- 
ford suffered no injury. But I agree with Judges 
Grier and Campbell that, upon the whole case, 
including the pleas in law, the testimony, and the 
verdict, the final order of the Supreme Court was 
correct. Because,if Dred Scott, his wife, and his 
children were slaves, and not free persons, the 
circuit court of the United States had no jurisdic- 
tion of their controversy with Sandford, and could 
not, under the Constitution of the United States, 
pronounce any conclusive judgment. 

The explanation of this lies in the fact that the 
courts of the United States are courts of limited 
jurisdiction; limited by the Federal Constitution 
to controversies of a particular kind or contro- 
versies between particular persons. The action 
brought by Dred Scott against Sandford was not 
a controversy over which, independently of the par- 
ties, the courts of the United States had any juris- 
diction; but the jurisdiction of those courts, if 
any, depended on the citizenship of the two par- 
ties—upon the fact (alleged in the declaration) that 
the plaintiff was a citizen of the State of Missouri, 
and the defendant a citizen of the State of New 
y ork. 

Now, if Dred Scott was a slave, (as the jury 
found by their verdict,) he was not and could not 
be a citizen of the State of Missouri; and it was 
the duty of the circuit court at once, upon ascer- 
taining that fact, to dimiss the whole case for want 
of jurisdiction. ‘The rule is universal in judicial 
proceedings that whenever, at any stage, the-court 


discovers its own want of jurisdiction, the cause | 


or matier or controversy must be dismissed; and 
asto the courts of the United States—the authority 
of which ts limited by the Constitution in express 
terms—no consent of the parties, plainufl and 
defendants ean give jurisdiction. 

If an actual majority of the judges had decided, 
in Dred Scott’s case, that the plea to the jurisdic- 
won of the circuit court was before the Supreme 
Court of the United States for consideration, | 
should have regretted any expression of opinion, 
by any one of the judges, with respect to the 
other questions involved, ‘Chat would have term- 
mmated the case: and, notwithstanding many 
examples to the contrary in the courts of the 
States, and especially of late years, the Supreme 
Court of the United States would have consulted 
its own dignity and fame by deciding only what 
was requisite to be decided. Bui the truth is— 
us | have shown—there was no such majority; 
and the opinions expressed by Judges McLean, 
Catron, Grier, and Campbell, together with the 
neutrality of Judge Nelson, compelled the Chief 
Justice, as well as Judges Wayne, Daniel, and 
Curtis, to examine the case upon its merits. 
There was no majority for any other course. 

To be sure, throughout the northern and north- 
western Siates the leaders of a political party have 
seen fit to declare that the Supreme Court first de- 
cided against its own jurisdiction, and then pro- 


ceeded to examine and decide upon the merits of 


the case; but this is a mere misrepresentation, and 
one which reflects little credit upon the legal abil- 
ities of its inventors. The court was compelled to 
examine the whole case, upon the merits, before a ma- 
jority of the judges could arrive at the conclusion that 
they had no jurisdiction to decide as between the par- 
ties. 

i acknowledge that, in arriving at this conclu- 
sion, the judges examined and decided several 
very intricate questions; but the decision of the 
court as to all those questions was not only ap- 
propriate and orderly, but indispensable. 

‘The questions were two in number: 

Kirst, (as to Dred Scott himself,) whether his 
sojourn at Rock Island, in lilinois, coupled with 
his subsequent return to Missouri, in company 
with his master, as the slave of his master, oper- 
ated as an act of emancipation? That was not 
a new noreven a doubtful question. It had been 
decided by the court of admiralty in Great Britain 
almost half a century before, by the highest tri- 
bunals in the kingdom of Prussia, and other 


« 


| that the clause in question 
| ation, but referred only to the public domain ceded 
before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, | 


of the States; by the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States itself, in December, 1850. Dred Scott 
could not, by reason of such sojourn, become a 


| citizen of Illinois: nor even after his return to 
| Missouri, a free man. 


The second question, so far as it related to the 
sojourn of Dred Scott himself, at Fort Snelling, 
could have been, and was, decided upon the same 
considerations. But it did not appear in evidence 
from what State, or whether from any State, his 
wife (Harriet) had been taken to Fort Snelling; 


| and it did appear that one of his children (Eliza) 
| was bern upon a steamboat in the Mississippi 


river, north of 36° 30’ north latitude, where sla- 
very could not exist if the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 6, 1820, had any force or effect. 
Clearly, therefore, the Supreme Court of the 
United States could not avoid considering whether 
Congress had or had not authority, under the 
Consttution of the United States, t@ pass such an 


| enactment. 


And now, having shown what questions the 
Supreme Court of the United States was com- 


as to decide, in order to arrive at a judgment 


yetween the parties, I will specify two facts which 
limited—and must necessarily have limited—every- 
thing that was decided or even said: ; 

l. The playnuff did not claim that his wife had 
been emancipated, or his daughter born free, in 
consequence of any enactment of a Territorial 
Legislature. 

2. By the case stated in the bill of exceptions, 
Fort Snelling was, at that time, in an unorgan- 
ized territory or domain of the United States, over 


_ which no territorial or other local or municipal | 
| authority prevailed. I am not advised whether 


the fact was so or not; but it was so stated in the 
bill of exceptions, and that is sufficient. 
The Supreme Court decided, and properly, that 


| rue Concress or tur Unirep Srates had no 


power, under the Constitution of the United States, 


to prevent emigration from any State to the com- | Pg Sutil . 3 
eee || or intended, It is of a piece with the rest of his 


mon unoccupied domain, or territory belonging 
to the people of all the States; and no power to 


| discriminate between rights of property, whether 


in slaves or in any other form, as defined and ac- 
knowledged by the laws of the several States. 

In answer to the argument of the plaintiff’s 
counsel, that Congress had power to enact the 
statute of March 6, 1820, excluding slavery from 
all the publie domain north of 36° 30’ north lati- 
tude, because it had power to authorize the organ- 
ization of territorial governments throughout the 


‘wore domain, the court was compelled to inquire 


»y whatclause of the Federal Constitution, ifany, 
such governments could be authorized, and how 


far the right to authorize them conferred upon | 


Congress a power of municipal legislation. 
The court decided, therefore, that the second 


rights of property within the “‘territory,’’ so held 


| as property, subject to disposal and regulation. 


The Chief Justice core gave it as his opinion 
ion had no prospective oper- 


and therefore embraced by the ordinance of the 


| Continental Congress, July 13, 1787. 


The court decided, also, that the authority of 


Congress to provide for the organization of terri- | 


torial government was derived trom the power to 
admit new States into the Union, and only as 
incidental thereto. Judges McLean, Curtis, and 


| Catron dissented from it; Judge Nelson did not 
speak upon it. 

| I have sufficiently argued, in my speech of De- || 

| cember 19, whether the authority to admit new || 

| States into the Union (as conferred by the Consti- | 


tution of the United States) includes, as an inci- 


| dental power, the right to exclude or abolish, tol- 
‘| erate or maintain, the relation of master and slave. 


I would only inguire, therefore, whether the Su- 

preme Court (in Dred Scott's case) undertook to 

decide either one of the fellowing propositions: 
First, That the Constitution of the United States 


' has.actually established the relation ef master and 


slave asa form of property created by its own 


igo | force and authority, and therefore existing where | 
continental sovereignties; by the courts of many || ever (ia Territory or in State) the Constitution of | 


January 12. 


the United States prevails. I discussed this fully 
in my speech of February 23, 1859, and need not 
repeat what I then said. “Suffice it notwithstand- 
ing the assertion of Mr. Buchanan, in his late 
message, that the Attorney General has openly, 
totally, and unequivocally abandoned the doctrine. 

“ The Constitution certainly does not establish slavery in 
the Territories, nor anywhere else. Nobody in this coun- 


| ry ever thought or said so, but the Constitution regards as 


sacred and inviolable all the rights which a citizen may 
legally acquire in a State.” : 

Ido not know whether Judge Black calls the 
President ** Nobody,”’ exactly, but it is very cer- 
tain that in his pamphlet he has fixed the estab- 
lishment of slavery as a form of property arising 
under the laws of tlie States, and not under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Second, That a Territorial Legistature is the 
mere agent of Congress, and therefore limited, in 
the exercise of its authority, to the powers con- 
ferred by Congress in the act of organization. 

I understand the Attorney Generai to maintain 
this proposition, and to rest his whole argument 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] 
upon it. But Ido not understand the Attorney 
General to allege that it was so decided in Dred 
Scott’s case, and, in fact, no man of ordinary in- 
telligence who has read the case will so pretend. 

On the other hand, so far as the opinion of the 
Supreme Court can be ascertained from the case 
of Dred Scott, those judges who believe that a 
Territorial Legislature is the ager of Congress 


1, (with one exception) believe, also, that Congress 


may abolish or prohibit slavery in the Territories. 


| The exception is Judge Catron; he agreed with 


Judges McLean and Curtis as to the source of 
congressional power in the Territories, although 
notas to itsextent. Yet the Senator from Mis- 


| souri quotes the dissenting opinion of Judge 
| Catron, as to that proposition, together with the 


dissenting opinions of Judges McLean and Curtis, 
to prove what the majority of the court decided 


argument, 

I will read to the Senate what was said by two 
of the judges who concurred in pronouncing the 
act of March 6, 1820, to be unconstitutional; and 
if these citations do not, in effect, deny the doc- 


| trine that Congress can exercise municipal author- 


ity in the Territories, directly or through any 
agent, I am at a loss to comprehend the force of 
words. I will read first from the opinion of the 
Chief Justice: 

“The power to expand the territory of the United States 


by the admission of new States, is plainly given; and in 


the construction of this power by all the departments ef the 
Government, it has been held to authorize the acquisition 


| of territory, not fit for admission at the time, but to be ad 


mitted as soon as its population aud situation would entitle 
it toadmission. It is acquired to become a State, and not 


| to be held as a colony and governed by Congress with ab 
clause of section third, article fourth, in the Con- || 
stitution of the United States, authorizing Con- | 
gress **to dispose of and make all necdful rules | 
and regulations respecting the territory or other | 
property belonging to the United States,”’ did not || 
confer any power of legislation over persons and | 


solute authority; and as the propriety of admitting a new 
State is committed to the sound discretion of Congress, the 
power to acquire territory for that purpose, to be held by the 
United States until it is in a suitable condition to become 
a State upon an equal footing with the other States, must 
rest upon the same discretion. It is a question for the po- 
litical department of the Government, and not the judicial ; 
and whatever the political department of the Government 
shall recognize as within the limits of the United States, 
the judicial department is also bound to recognize, and to 
administer in it the laws of the United States, so tar as they 
apply, and to maintain in the Territory the authority and 
rights of the Government, and also the personal rights and 
rights of property of individual citizens, as secured by the 
Constitution. All we mean to say on this point is, that, as 
there is ne express regulation in the Constitution defining 
the power which the Gencral Government may exercise 
over the person or property of a citizen in a Territory thus 


| acquired, the court must necessarily look tothe provisions 


and principles of the Constitution, and its distribution of 


| powers, for the rules and principles by which its decision 
| must be governed. 


“ Taking this rule to guide us, it may be safely assumed 


| that citizens of the United States who migrate to a Terri 


tory belonging to the people of the United States, cannot 


| be ruled as mere colonists, dependent upon the will of the 
| General Government, and to be governed by any laws it 


may think proper to impose. The principle upon which 
our governmeuts rest, and upon which alone they continue 
to exist, is the union of States, sovereign and independent 
within their own limits in their internal and domestic con- 
cerns, aud bound together as one people by a General Gov- 
ernment, possessing certain enumerated and restricted 
powers, delegated to it by the people of the several States, 
and exercising supreme authority within the scope of the 
powers granted to it, throughout the dominion of the Uni- 
ted States. A power, therefore, in the General Government, 
to obtain and hold colonies and dependent Territories, over 


|| which they might legislate without restriction, would be 


inconsistent with its own existence in its present form.” 
I now read from Judge Campbell: 


« But the recognition of a plenary power in Congress to 
dispose of the public domain, er to organize a Government 
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over it, does not imply a corresponding authority to de- 
termine the internal polity, or to adjust the domestic rela- 
tions or the persons who may lawfully inhabit the Territory 
in which it is situated. A supreme power to make needful 
rules respecting public domain, and a similar power ot 
framing laws to operate upon persons and things within the 
territorial limits where it lies, are distinguished by broad 
lines of demarkation in American history. This court has 
assisted us to define them. In Johnson vs. McIntosh, (8 
Wheat., 595-543,) they say: ‘ According to the theory of 
the British constitution, all vacant lands are vested in the 
Crown; and the exclusive power to grant them is admit- 
ted to reside in the Crown, as a branch of the royal pre- 
rogative. 

*<¢ All the lands we hold were originally granted by the 
Crown, and the establishment of a royal Government has 
never been considered as impairing its right to grant Jands 
within the chartered limits of such colony.’ 

“And the British Parliament did claim a supremacy of 
legislation coextensive with the absoluteness of the domin 
ion of the sovereign over the crown lands. The American 
doctrine, to the contrary, is embodied in two brief resolu- 
tions of the people of Pennsylvania, in 1774: Ist. * That the 
inhabitants of these colonies are entitled to the same rights 
and liberties, within the colonies, that the subjects born in 
England are entitled within the realm.’ 2d. “That the power 
assumed by Parliament to bind the people of these colonies 
by statutes, in all cases whatever, is unconstitutional, and 
therefore the source of these unhappy difficulties.’ The 
Congress of 1774, in their statement of rights and griev- 
ances, affirm ‘a free and exclusive power of legislation’ in 
their several Provincial Legislatures, ‘in all cases of tax- 
ation and internal polity, subject only to the negative of 
their sovereign, in such manner as has been heretofore 
used and accustomed.’ (1 Jour. Cong., 32.) 

“'The unanimous consent of the people of the colonies, 


then, to the power of their sovereign, ‘to dispose of and | 


make all needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 


ritory’ of the Crown, in 1774, was deemed by them as en- | 


tirely consistent with opposition, remonstrance, the renun- 
ciation of allegiance, and proclamation of civil war, in 
preference to submission to his claim of supreme power in 
the territories.” t 

The Senator quoted, however, a sentence from 
Chief Justice Taney which, taken by itself, would 
seem to warrant his assertion. Here is the sen- 
tence: 





‘And if Congress itself cannot do this—if it is beyond 


the powers conterred on the Federal Government—it will 
be admitted, we presume, that it could not authorize a ter- 
ritorial government to exercise them. It could confer no 
power on any local government, established by its authority, 
to violate the provisions of the Constitution.’? 

Nothing like this occurs, in the opinion of any 
other judge or anywhere else in the opinion of 
the Chief Justice himself. 
from its context, irreconcilable with what I have 
just read from another part of the same opinion, 
and wholly outside what the judge announced at 
the outset to be the question to be decided. But 
when the sentence which the Senator from Mis- 
souri read is taken in its proper connection and 
used as the Chief Justice delivered it, a harmony 
with the rest of his opinion will at once be dis- 
covered. The Chief Justice was speaking in that 
sentence of quite another topic than that upon 
which the Senator from Missouri quoted it; and, 
therefore, I propose to read it in its connection: 

“* But the power of Congress over the person or property 
of a citizen can never be a mere diserctionary power under 
our Constitution and form of Government. The powers of 
the Government and the rights and privileges of the citizen 
are reguiated and plainly defined by the Constitution itself. 
And when the Territory becomes a part of the United 
States, the Federal Government enters into possession in 
the charaéter impressed upon it by those who created it. It 


enters upon it with its powers over the citizen strictly de- | 


fined and limited by the Constitution from which it derives 
its own existence, and by virtue of which alone it continues 
to exist and act asa government and sovereignty. It has 
no power of any kind beyond it; and it cannot, when it 
enters a Territory of the United States, put off its character 
and assume discretionary or despotic powers which the 
Constitution has denied to it. It cannot ereate for itself a 
new character separated from the citizens of the United 
States, and the duties it owes them under the provisions of 
the Constitution. The Territory being a part of the United 
States, the Government and the citizen both enter it under 
the authority of the Constitution, with their respective 
rights defined and marked out; and the Federal Govern- 
ment can exercise no power over his person or property be- 
yond what that instrument confers, nor lawfully deny any 
right which it has reserved.”’ 


This is his general proposition: 

** A reference to a few of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution will illustrate this proposition. 

“Por exam no one, we presume, will contend that 
Congress ean e any law jn a Territory respecting the 
establishment of religion, or the free exercise thereof, or 
abridging the freedom ear t or of the press, or the right 


of the e of the Territory peaceably to assemble, and 
to peti the Government for the redress of grievances. 
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| sence of power everywhere within the dominion of the | 





** Nor can Congress deny to the people the right to keep 
and bear arms, nor the right to tial by jury, nor compel 
any one to be a Witness against himself in a criminal pro 
ceeding. 

“These powers, and others in relation to rights of per- 
son, Which it is not necessary here to enumerate, are, in 
express and positive terms, denied to the General Govern 
ment; and the rights of private property have been guarded 
with equal care. Thus the rights of property are united 
with the rights of person, and placed on the same ground 
by the fifth amendment to the Constitution, which provides 
that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, and prop 
erty, without duc process of law. 


And an act of Congress | 


which deprives a citizen of the United States of his liberty | 


or property, merely because he came himself or brought | 
his property intoa particular Territory of the United States, | 


and who had committed no offense against the laws, could 
hardly be dignified with the name of due process of law. 
** So, too, it will hardly be contended that Congress could 
by law quarter a soldier in a house in a Territory without 
the consent of the owner, in time of peace ; nor in time of 
war, but in a manner prescribed by law. 
by law forfeit the property of a citizen in a Territory who 


| Was convicted of treason, for a longer period than the life 


of the person convicted ; nor take private property for. public 


} use without just compensation.” 


It will be observed the Chief Justice has enu- 
merated every provision of the bill of rights added 
to the Constitution of the United States. He is 
speaking of them. He is speaking of the rights 
guarantied in the Constitution in the express terms 
of the amendments which were added to it by the 
States after its adoption. He has enumerated 
them. Now,sir, let us see how much further he 
proceeds: 

“The powers over person and property, of which we 
epeak, are not granted to Congress; but are, in express 
terms, denied, and they are forbidden to exercise them. 
And this prohibition is not confined to the States; but the 
words are general, and extend to the whole territory over 
which the Constitution gives it power to legislate, includ- 
ing those portions of it remaining under territorial govern 
ment, as well as that covered by States. It is a total ab- 


| United States, and places the citizens of a Territory, so far 


| Senate. 


as these rights are concerned, on the same footing with cit 


Nor could they | 


izens of the States, and guards them as firmly and plainly | 


against any inroads which the General Government might 
attempt, under the plea of implied or incidental powers.’’ 

What next? 

** And if Congress itself cannot do this’”’— 

What? Pass a law taking away trial by jury 
ina Territory; pass a law to quarter troops in a 
man’s house in time of peace; pass a law to vio- 


late the express prohibitions of the Constitution | 


as set forth in its bill of rights. 


*« Andif Congress itself cannot do this—if it is beyond the 
powers conferred on the Federal Government—iit will be 
admitted, we presume, that it could not authorize a terri 
torial government to exercise them.”’ 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President—— 
Mr. PUGH. Ina moment; | will read the rest 
of the sentence. ? 


*““It could confer no power on any local government, 
the Constitution.’’ 


Mr. GREEN, I only want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio to this fact, that the 


court is there speaking of restrictions upon the | 


power of Congress, the limitations placed upon 
its power; and showing that Congress cannot con- 
fiscate property; Congress cannot destroy rights 
of property; and then says—that is the idea— 
much 
lished under the authority of Congress. 

Mr. PUGH. Well, sir, I have read it to the 
I venture to say that the idea which the 
Senator from Missouri has inculcated never en- 
tered the head of the Chief Justice when he wrote 
that decision. He is illustrating his general prop- 
osition; and by what does he illustrate it? By 


quoting the bill of rights to the Constitution of | 


the United States. In this bill of rights is a pro- 


| hibition to Congress to confiscate property, 


Mr. DAVIS. 


There is no bill of rights. 


ess can any subordinate tribunal estab- 


Mr. GREEN. There is no bill of rights in the | 


Constitution of the United States. There are cer- 
tain amendments, but no bill of rights. 

Mr. PUGH. 
bill of rights. They were put there as a bill of 
rights, and only from abundant caution. It was 


Well, those amendments are the | 
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what was authorized; but the States out of jeal- 
ousy and abundant caution insisted upon adding 
those amendments. They were called by the 
States a bill of rights. Virginia called them so; 
and it is that of which the Chief Justice spoke, 
Thus language used in illustration as appheable 
to a particular case is separated out of its context, 
| and made to appear wholly inconsistent with the 
residue ef the opinion delivered by the Chief 
Justice, in direct contravention of the sentiments 
delivered by Judge Campbell, and in fact to over- 
turn the rest of the decision. Need I add, sir, 
that the only counsel for Sandford now living, 
whose name, wherever mentioned throughout the 
United States, excites the admiration of the legal 
profession, | mean Mr. Reverdy J@inson, has 
said that the question was not argued by him nor 
his colleagues, and he never understood that the 
| court even considered it, much less decided it? 
} So much for the alleged errors of faith. ‘The 
Senator from Missouri admits that this was ‘an 
open question until the Dred Seott decision. He 
admitted that it was left open by the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill and the Cincinnati platform. I have 
shown that it has never even arisen in the forth 
which the Kansas-Nebraska bill contemplated; 
| that it was not involved in the Dred Scott case; 
| that it could not have been; and that, according te 
| every rule of legal interpretation by which courts 
and lawyers are governed, a question which did 
not arise in the case, which was not argued in the 
| case, cannot be said to have passed under the con- 
| sideration of the judges, unless they so expressed 
themsclves In language; and I know the Supreme 
Court of the United States well enough to Seat 
| that if they had considered that question to be in- 
volved, they would have ordered it to be argued 
at the bar. They twice heard this case argued. 
| After the first argument, conceiving that the im- 
portance and difficulty of the a involved 
demanded of them an unusual degree of examina- 
tion, they continued the cause twelve months, and 
called upon counsel to argue it again. When it 
| was called the second time, additional counse! on 
both sides were retamed, and the ordinary rules 
of the court were suspended. The counsel, in- 
stead of being limited to two hours, were allowed 
to argue at their own pleasure. | say again, that 
itis an insult to the judges of the court to say 
| that they would take up a question of that mag- 
| nitude not involved in in case, and decide it with- 
out intimating to counsel the propriety of having 
it argued at the bar. There is not a supreme 
| court in any State in the Union that would do it. 
Judges have at least that much respect for the 
legal profession. 


\| Now, sir, having disposed of the question of 
established by its authority, to violate the provisions of | 


faith, let us look a little into the errors of practice 
of which the Senator complains. 

Mr. GREEN. Before the Senator leaves that 
subject, 1 hope he will permit me to make one 
remark. 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. I stated expressly that the 
question did not arise, whether a Eee could 
prohibit slavery by its own action; but I stated 
that the question did arise whether Congress 
could prohibit slavery in a Territory; that the 
Supreme Court decided that; and that that was 
the law of the land; and that they gave their unan- 
imous opinion that a Territory could exercise no 
ower beyond what Congress could exercise. 
Phat is what I statec,and what I know the opin- 
ion will sustain, notwithstanding the remarks the 
Senator makes. 

Mr. PUGH. I have stated to the Senator that 
| that certainly was the opinion of Judge McLean 
and of Judge Curtis. 

Mr.GREEN. Of the whole court. 

Mr. PUGH. No,sir; Judge Catron dissented 
from the rest of the judges on that very proposi- 
tion, and he says so. After the paragraph which 
, the honorable Senator quoted the other day, the 


_ at || judge uses this language: 
argued by many of those who took part in form- | 


ing the Constitution that they were wholly unne- || judge, who has for nearly twenty years been exercising 


‘‘Itis due to myself to say, that ft is asking much of a 


cessary, because Congress could do nothing but || jurisdiction from the western Missouri line to the Rocky 
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Mountains, and on this understanding of the Constitution, 


inflicting the extreme penalty of death for crimes commit- 
ted where the direct legislation of Congress was the only 
rule, to agree that le had been all the while acting in mis- 
take, aud as an usurper.”’ 

I: is perfectly evident that Judge Catron not only 
dissented, but he felt himself involved personally 
in the decision of the majority of the judges that 


Congress had no direct power of municipal legis- | 
There is the 


lation. ‘That is why he dissented. 
whole of his opinion. It covers many pages, but 
that is the pith of it. That is the reason why he 


dissented from the other judges, and dissented | 
He did not know | 
what scrapes he had got into in the course of | 


with some warmth of feeling. 


twenty years. 

Mr. GWIN. 
made an allusion in regard to the opinions of my 
late colleague in the Senate on this question from 
which I dissented at the time. Iwas told by my 
colleague, when I met him in California, that he 
never entertained those opinions. I can find no 


remarks in the Congressional Globe from him on | 
the subject#(and if the Senator has any other, I | 


hope he will refer to them,) except these which I 
will send to the Secretary to read. The former 
Senator from Michigan, (Mr. Stuart,) who al- 
luded to him at the last session, did not state his 
position correctly. In the first place, Colonel 

eller objected to the unqualified veto. That 
was the only ae to which he objected. Here 
are his remar 
the provision to which the Senator alluded, I find 
that it was the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dove- 
Las} who made that motion; and he gives. his 
reasons here in the discussion with Colonel Wel- 
ler. It is very short, and I should like the Sec- 
retary to read what Mr. Weller and Mr. Dovatas 
said, It iseverything he said onthe subject, and 
then the motion to strike out was made by the 
Senator from Ulinois himself. 

The Clerk read it, as follows: 

**Mr. Wetter. I have asingle remark to make, though 


not upon the point which is now being discussed. Al- | 


though, as I said in my remarks on Monday last, [ am in 
favor of the genera! principles of the bill, there are some 
provisions in it which do not receive the sanction of my 
judgment. [ may refer to that which confers upon the 
Governor an unqualified veto. I do not think I can vote 
for any territorial bill which contains a provision of that 
sort. I see no reason why the Committee on Territories 
should have reported this bill, on this point, differently from 
those which have preceded itin our legislation. The veto 
of the Governor should be a qualified one. TI believe in 
Oregon a bare majority of the Territorial Legislature can 
overrule the veto of the Governor. I am willing, however, 
to piace it where the Constitution of the United States has 
placed the veto power here. I would require two thirds of 
the Legislature to overrule the veto of the Governor; and 
I would net, under any circumstances, invest an absolute 
and unqualified veto in one man. [cannot vote for the bill 
with such a provision in it. 

“Mr. Dove.as. The friends of this bill have had the 
provision to which the Senator from California has reterred, 
and some others, under consideration, and they intend to 
dispose of these two points—that is, the veto power of the 
Govermor, and as to the revisory power of Congress, when 
we arrive atthem. ‘These two provisions are in this bill 
because they were in the Utah bill, which was our guide. 
I am aware that the former territorial bills gave the Gov 
ernor only a qualified veto. I believe the Iowa bill re 
quired two thirds of the Legislature to overrule the veto; 
and in the Oregon bill a majority was required. lt intend, 
when we get through with this provision, to call the espe 
cial attention of the Senate to that subject, and state what 
my own Views are upon it. The clause providing for are- 
vision of the laws by Congress has been uniformly inserted, 
and it arose in this way: In the early history of this coun 
try a Territory was legislated for by the Governor and judges. 
Inasmuch as they had no Legislature, no representation, no 
popular government, we required their laws to be submit 


ted here, either for approval or disapproval. Since the Ter- | 


ritories have had Legislatures, it has become a serious ques- 
tion whether any such revision is necessary; but the friends 
of the bill will consider that matter when we get through 
with this point. I renew my motion to postpone the fur 


ther consideration of the bill, in order that we may proceed | 


to the consideration of executive business.’’—Congressional 
Globe, volume 28, part first, first session, Thirty-Third Con- 
gress, page 420, 

Mr. GWIN. If the Senator from Ohio knows 
of any other remarks made by my former col- 
league, I should like him to refer to them. Col- 
one! Weller told me that it was a mistake to sup- 

2»08e that he ever made such a motion, and I see 
it was made by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PUGH. I do not deem it material. I was 
not a member of the Senate at that time; but I 
heard the matter frequently stated while Colonel 
Weller was a member of the body, and if I am 
not much mistaken, he boasted of that being done 
on his motion or suggestion. 

Mr. GREEN. I wish to ask one question: 
whether in that argument which has been read, 


If the Senator will permit me, he | 


8s. As to his moving to strike out’ 


! 


| the States. 


| codification and amendment of the laws of the va- 


| himself afterwards. They will be inserted in the 
| report of my speech by the reporter, ahd the Sen- 
| ator can read them at some other time. 


of the Senator from Illinois, it is said that the | 
power of legislation in the Territories was vested | 
in the Governor and judges? 

Mr. GWIN. Yes, sir; that was it. 

Mr. GREEN. I know it is true in point of | 
fact; but the Senator from Ohio disputed it the | 
other day when I was making my remarks, and I 
wanted it confirmed by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PUGH. What fact? 
Mr. GREEN. 


| 


| applied for admission into the 
That the power of legislation || 


was vested in the Governorand judges in some || 


of the Territories.” 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator seems to me to be 
engaging in a mere contestof words. There was 
a power given to the Governor and judges in some | 
of the Territgries to copy from the laws of any of 
f the Senator calls that legislative 
power, he may have the satisfaction of calling it 
so. 

Mr. GREEN. I know what the power was. 

Mr. PUGH. I say the Governors and judges 
of the Northwestern Territory attempted to assert 
legislative power; attempted to pass laws made 
up of provisions from various States, to make a 


rious States, and thatit was annulled by Congress 


BE. 
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' tolerable tyranny of that territorial government. 


The difficulty was solved by admitting the State 
of Ohio, and forthwith relaxing, as to the Terri- 
tory of Indiana, some of those provisions. In 
the course of time, both for Indiana and Illinois, 
step - step, at the instance of the people and 
their Territorial Legislature, these odious provis- 
ions were withdrawn, until, by the time Michigan 
Union heching was 
left, I believe, but a qualified veto and the power 
to revise the acts by Congress. But, sir, it seems 
that we went further. From an absolute veto of 
the Governor we came to a veto that two thirds 
mightoverrule; and then to a veto that a majorit 
might overrule; and in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
which the Democratic party adopted as a model, 
we struck out the provision requiring the laws to 


| be submitted to Congress for approval. Out of 
all this body of legislation, the Cincinnati plat- 


| this discussion. 


by law. | 


Mr. GREEN. Lask for the reading again of | 
the remarks of the Senator from Illinois on that 


| subject, to see whether he agrees with me or the 


Senator from Ohio. 
Mr. PUGH. ‘The Senator can read them for 


I object 
to no controversy between the Senator and my- 
self, but | do object to bringing in a third party. 

Mr. GREEN. 


Secretary’s desk, and I want them reread, because 


than once. 

Mr. GREEN. lL ask that they be read as my | 
argument. 

Mr. HALE. Ve y well; then I do not object. 

The Clerk read, : 3 follows: 

“The clause providing jor a revision of the laws by Con- 
gress has been uniformly inserted, and it arose in this way: 
In the early history of this country, a territory was legis- | 
lated for by the Governor and judges.’ 

Mr. GREEN. 

Mr. HALE. 

Mr. GREEN. 

The CLERK. Mr. Doveras. 

Mr. GREEN. That is all 1 want. 

Mr. PUGH. Ifit is any satisfaction to the Sen 
ator, he is welcome to it; that is all I can say. 

Mr. GRBEN. It is very satisfactory. 

Mr. PUGH. It is undoubtedly true that the 
»olicy of the Federal Government toward the 
Ferritories has become more liberal and more 
sensible as these questions have been further dis- 
cussed. As the Senator was glorifying the ordi- 
nance of 1787, as a model of territorial govern- 


That is all I want. 
That is enough. 
Who was speaking? 


} 
ment, let me invite his attention to the provisions | 


of that ordinance. In the first place, no man 
could vote in the Northwestern Territory unless 
he had a large freehold estate in land, and at that 
time, there being no subdivision of the public 
lands into small quantities, and being only sold in 
large quantities and to companies, it amounted to | 
a prolnbition of the right of suffrage to a great 
many people. No maticould be a member of the 
Legislative Assembly, unless he had an inherit- 








able estate in lands to almost double the value of | 


that of the voter; and the Assembly was to propose | 


to Congress or to the President, after the forma- 


tion of a constitution, so many candidates, out of | 


whom he selected the Council. 
the Northwestern Territory had an absolute and 
unqualified veto over all acts of legislation, which 
could not be overruled by a unanimous vote of 
both Houses, and together with that the right to 
dissolve and prorogue the Legislature at any time 
he chose. It was just that legislation which 
aroused the people of the Northwest to claim 
their rights before Congress, and it induced Con- 
gress to relax those very provisions. I said yes- 
terday, and I have said it frequently before, the 
ordinance of 1787 drove the people of Ohio to 
the verge of revolution; and you will find in the 
American State Papers the proceedings of a con- 
vention of people appointing delegates to come 
hither to Congress, and to protest against the in- 


The Governor of | 


form chose the Kansas-Nebraska bill as a model 
of Democratic principles to be applied to territo- 
rial governments. 

I said I should deal with alleged errors of prac- 
tice. The Senator from Missouri has deprecated 
He has declared that it was the 
fault of the Senator from Illinois; that in some 
speech delivered at Freeport, in the year 1858, he 
had first gwen birth to this doctrine of squatter sov- 
ereignty which had brought about and produced so 
much mischief in the Democratic ranks. What did 
the Senatorfrom Illinois say? [have not his speech 
before me, but if I recollect it he said this: that 


| the people of a territory might, in the exercise of 
| their right of taxation and other rights of police 


The remarks were read at the"), 


| anan’s Cabinet. 








regulation, so discourage slavery as that slave- 
holders would not migrate to the Territories with 
their slaves. That, I believe, was called the doc- 
trine of unfriendly legislation. Now, is it true 


j | that the Senator from Illinois first suggested that ? 
they confirm every word I said yesterday. 1 
Mr. HALE. I object to their being read more |} 


Why, sir, Ican show you in the Globe, if it were 
necessary, that it was said in the other House of 
Congress the first session I was here, and said by 
southern men in several instances. It was pro- 
claimed by gentlemen who now are in Mr. Buch- 
Mr. Clerk will you read this? 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


‘The Territory being the common property of States, 
equals in the Union, and bound by the Constitution which 
recognizes property in slaves, it is an abuse of terms to call 
aggression the migration into that Territory of one of its 
joint owners, because carrying with him any species of 
property recognized by the Constitution of the United 
States. The Federal Government has no power to declare 
what is property anywhere. The power of each State can- 
not extend beyond its own limits. As a consequence, 
therefore, whatever is property in any of the States must 
be so considered in any of the Territories of the United 
States until they reach to the dignity of community inde- 
pendence, when the subject-matter will be entirely under 
the control of the people and be determined by their funda- 
mental law. If the inhabitants of any Territory should 
refuse to enact such laws and police regulations as would 
give security to their property or to his, it would be ren- 
dered more or Jess valueless in proportion to the difficulty 
of holding it without such protection. In the case of prop- 
erty in the labor of man, or what is usually called slave 
property, the insecurity would be so great that the owner 
could not ordinarily retain it. Therefore, though the right 
would remain, the remedy being withheld, it would follow 
that the owner would be practically debarred by the cir- 
eumstances of the case from taking slave property into a 
Territory where the sense of the inhabitants was opposed 
to the introduction. So much for the oft-repeated fallacy 
of forcing slavery upon any community.” 


Mr. PUGH. That is the language of the Sen- 
ator from a {Mr. Davis.] I have read, 
or rather the Clerk has read, an extract from the 
revised copy of his speech at Portland. 


Mr. DAVIS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. | 
did not hear it. What is it? 
Mr. PUGH. [f thought the Senator was at- 


tending to the reading, or I would have called his 
attention to it. 

Mr. DAVIS. I did not hear it. 

Mr. PUGH. When that sort of language is 
used 

Mr. DAVIS. Just tell me what the language 
is. Refer me to what you were reading. 

Mr. PUGH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish to say beforehand that 
the Senator makes a mistake when he talks about 
a revised speech. Those speeches were so mis- 
represented that I did not choose to revise them. 
They were published as they were found in the 
newspapers. To give all eritics the benefit of 
whatever had been in the papers, they were pub- 
lished as they stood without my revision. [After 
reading the extract.] Oh, yes; that is practically 
true. 





iat ae ee 


in, 


1860. 





Mr. PUGH. I read froma pamphlet published 
under the Serator’s own supervision, and wijh a 
preface to it. Ido not krow whether the Sen- 
ator revised the speech or not. 

Mr. DAVIS. You do know. I tell you, I did 
not. 

Mr. PUGH. Idid not know when you spoke. 
Now I do know. I said it to correct myself, 

Mr. DAVIS. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. Now, sir, I do not presume to 
say what the Senator meaht. His language may 
go as it is here reported; but I will say what im- 
pression would have been pane on my mind 
if I had been one of the audience. It is a speech 
addressed to the people of the North. It is in 
reply to an oft-attributed charge of forcing slavery 
upon a community—those are the words of the 
speech; aad I can say that if I had heard the Sen- 
ator use that language, I could have arrived at no 
other interpretation than that he was, in the very 
language of the Senator from Missouri, suggest- 
ing to the people of the Territory how they could 
keep slavery out. 


Mr. DAVIS. Then I will only say to the Sen- | 


ator that I addressed a more intelligent audience 
who put no such construction upon my language; 
who understood perfectly what I meant—that any 
attempt by laws to force slavery into a commu- 
nity where all of the community were opposed to 
it would be utterly futile. They understood per- 
fectly well from more than is reported, for I recol- 
lect the argument went beyond what is reported, 
that all laws were dead upon the statute-book, if 
they were resisted by public opinion; that no 
character of property could be Feld in it which 
depended upon the protection of juries, if juries 
were all opposed to it—the particular case cited 
was the case of Utah—that, enact what laws we 
might, they fell dead before the Mormon juries; 
that crime stalked unrebuked, and went neces- 
sarily unpunished, because no jury could be em- 
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tory, what could they’have done better than to 


|| follow the Senator’s advice ? 


panneled which would not side with Mormons | 


committing any offense whatever against one of 
our people. I know not what construction the 
Senator may put upon the language, nor what 
conclusion he may arrive at, but | am quite sure 
the intelligent audience I addressed never misun- 
derstood my opinion. 

Mr. PUGH. Well, sir, [ do not know what 


the audience understood; | cannot say; but the 


Senator’s language is in print; it will go forth to | 


the country, to the North and to the South, that 
ina speech to a northern audience, this was his 
language. , 

Mr. DAVIS. But you put in that what you 
do not find there. You talk about legislation. 
There was no legislation in the speech; there was 
nothing said there about legislation. I did not 
suppose the case of improper and unconstitutional 
legislation being permitted to stand upon the 
statute-book when Congress had the power to 
revise it, and when I knew that, although ina ter- 
ritorial bill to which the Senator refers, the whole 
power of Congress over it was omitted; never- 
theless, he and others assumed the ground that 
Congress could not divest itself of the duty; and 
he did revise the laws of Kansas, and he did vote 
to repeal certain laws which he considered obnox- 
ious. 

Mr. PUGH. 
while. 

Mr. DAVIS. You find nothing there about 
legislation. You find something about the power 
of the people opposed to any particular character 
of property; opposed, if you steam toany amount 
of legislation admitting the right which a citizen 
might claim wnder those laws. 

Mr. PUGH. Now, let us see what the Sena- 


tor said: 


I am coming to that after a 


“Tf the inhabitants of any Territory should refuse to 
enact such laws and police regulations as would give secu- 


rity to their property orto his, it would be rendered more or 


less valueless, in proportion to the difliculty of holding it 
without such protection. In the case of property in the labor 
of man, or what is usually called slave property, the inse- 
curity would be so great that the owner could not ordina- 
rily retain it. Therefore, though the right would remain, 
the remedy being withheld, it would follow that the owner 
would be practically debarred by the circumstances of the 
case from taking slave property into a Territory where the 
sense of the inhabitants was opposed to its introduction. 
So much for the oft-repeated fallacy of forcing slavery upon 


any community.”’ 

Now, if a Territorial Legislature was in session 
and was looking about for ways and means to 
prevent slavery from being brought into a Tepri- 


| that that altered the case a whit. 
language; and it may go to the country, so far as 





| would not ask me. 
| said that the laneuage of the Senator from Illi- 


| know them. They did know them. 


Mr. DAVIS. 
the questio 


Does the Senator—Il ask him 
1, and | put the question to his fair- 
ness and integrity—does he say there is advice 
there to a Territorial Le 
embarrassing the 


‘gislature to pass laws 


right of any citizen? 


Mr. PUGH. I say, if the Senator did not 
mean so to say, I will give him the benefit of it; 
but | certainly did understand the language so. 


Mr. DAVIS. Understand that to be advice to 
a Territorial Legislature to pas$ laws embarrassing 
the rights of a citizen? 

Mr. PUGH. No, sir; but to pass no laws. 

Mr. DAVIS. You understand that to be ad 
vice to a ‘Territorial Legislature to pass no laws to 
confer protection on the right of a citizen: 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator certainly did not 
hear what I introduced this extract with, or he 
The Senator trom Missour! 


nois, at Freeport, was taken as advice by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature; and I say it was no more 
advice to the Territorial Legislature than this: not 
a bit. ‘That is what Il said. 

Mr. DAVIS. ‘The Senator has no right to say 
that even, because there i 


s nothing there about 
legislation. The whole 


idea there—and it is 


| strange to me that the Senatorcannot take it in— 


is, that if Congress were to pass any amount of 
laws, such as it is possible to pass of a general 
character, that still certain police regulations ar 
necessary in every community for the protection 
of property; that those police regulations are 


| greater, from the nature of the property, in th: 


case of slaves, than any other; and thatin a com- 


| munity which was hostile,in acocmmunity which 


would permit every citizen to harbor a runaway 
slave, in a community so lost to every sense of 


justice that when a jury was empanneled, it 


would not punish one who harbored the prop- 
erty and secreted the property of another, that the 
right of that property would be almost valueless, 
being restricted entirely to such as would resist 


| the temptation of those who criminally persuaded 
| the slave to run away from the master. There is 


nothing about legislation. It is meré ly to show 
that it was a fraud upon the people to tell them | 
that Congress was seeking, by law, to compel 4 
them to receive what they were unwilling to hold. 
Mr. PUGH. The Senator is not speaking of | 
Congress in this section. The language of the 


| Senator is not applied to Congress, butis applied | 
' 


to the people of a ‘Territory. 
Mr. DAVIS. It was applied to the people of | 
a Territory: but everybody knew my opinions. | 
They knew them then as they do now. They 
knew I claimed rights under the Constitution; 


| that I claimed Congress had power to legislate for | 


a ‘Territory; that the territorial organization or | 
corporation was the creature of Congress, was its | 
agent, and but an indirect mode by which Con- 
gress legislated in the Territories. Everybody 


| knew my opinions. ‘The Senator has had achance 


to know them. The people there had a chance to 
It is nothing | 
like the case where a Territorial Legislature was 
referred to as having the power by unfriendly 


| legislation to destroy the enjoyment of a right 


which a citizen had under the Constitution and 
under the laws of Congress. 

Mr.PUGH. Well, sir, I declare, without mean- | 
ing any imputation on the Senator, I do not see 
I have read his 


1 am concerned, without another word of contro- | 
versy. 

Mr. DAVIS. Oh, the Senator need not talk 
that way. Isentit tothe country. I sent it to 
put down cavilers who reported me as saying 
what I did not. I sent it to the fair and discrim- 
inating judgment of the people, that they might 
see what I had said, and form their own opinions. 
Exactly such perversions of my language as the 
Senator attempts was my inducement to print it 
and circulate it freely. 

Mr. PUGH. The only perversion of the Sen- 
ator’s language consists in reading it. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator has done more than | 
that. 

Mr. PUGH. From first to last, thatis all. | 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator has done more than | 
read it. 


Mr. PUGH. 


Yes, sir; and as far as giving it 
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circulation is concerned, what further cireulation 
it may get by being published in my speech, it 
shall have. ~ 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator does not hear me, 
or does noteomprehend me. I say I gave it cir- 
culation in order to put down unjust criticisms 
which were putupon my remarks by interpolat 
ing what | did not say and giving a construction 
to it which the language did not bear, and [ leave 
it to stand together with the construction which 
the Senator has attempted. 

Mr. PUGH. Weli, Lhave read that paragraph 
from the Senator's speech twice, or rather I read 
and the Clerk read it onee. IT say again, 
and I leave it to third persons everyw here, if a 
Territorial Legislature were in session and desi 
rous to prevent the influx of slaves, what could 
they have done better than to have passed no law 
at all, if the Senator’s opinion, as expressed in 
that extract, be correct? ; 

Mr. DAVIS. I should have a hard task, | per- 
ceive, to make the Senator comprehend anything 
which he does not want to see; but | will 
once and for all that the Territorial Les 
do not pass all the police laws which exist within 
‘a State. Police boards and courts of justice usu 
ally pass the police laws or regulations which lead 
to the employment of patrol and other persons 
who preserve peace, who prevent the escape of 
slaves, and return them to their masters, and take 
up runaways and confine them until they are 
claimed. 

Mr. PUGH. Ido not see that it makes any 
difference whether the laws are passed by th 
Territorial Legislature or by justices of the peace, 
if they have any such power. 

Mr. DAVIS. | did not say justices of the 
peace passed laws. 

Mr. PUGH. | perceive it would be idle for me 
to have any further controversy with the Sena 
tor. 1 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes, quite. 

Mr. PUGH. I said the Senator was not speak- 
ine of Congress in this extract, and I will read it 
again with no interpolation: 


it once 


tell him 


islatures 


*¢ If the inhabitants of any Territory should refuse to en 
act such laws and police regulations as would give security 
to their property or to his, it would be rendered more or 
less valuciess, in proportion to the difficulty of holding if 
without such protection. In the case of property in the 
labor of man, or what is usually called slave property, the 
insecurity would be so great that the owner could not ordi 
narily retain it. Therefore, though the right would remain, 
the remedy being withheld, it would follow that the owner 
would be practically debarred by the circumstances of the 
case from taking slave property into a Territory where the 
sense of the inhabitants was opposed to its introduction. 
So much for the oft-repeated fallacy of forcing slavery upon 
any community.” 


Now, being thrice read, Lleave it. But the ac- 
cusation of the Senator from Missouri was that 


| the expression of opinion by the Senator from 


Illinois, in answer to a question at Freeport, in 
the State of Illinois, was an invitation to “4 Ter- 
ritorial Legislature to refrain from passing laws 
to protect slave property, and an invitation to so 


| exercise their power of taxation and other legis- 


lative powers as to prevent the introduction of 
slaves. ‘Thatis his charge. In order to show 
how groundless the charge is, I say, if the Senator 
from I[}linois can be charged with such an offense 
by an expression of his opinion at Freeport, the 
same charge is equally good against the Senator 
from Mississippi for what he said at Portland; but 
1 do not make the charge either against the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi or the Senator from Hli- 
nois. The Senator from Missouri, however, pro- 
ceeded, in a few minutes, to overturn his own 
roposition 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish the Senator would go on. 
I want him to say as much as he pleases in my 
case, and I want him in that connection to show 
the identity between the assertion of the right te 
do a thing and the admission of the power; the 
assertion of the rieht to steal and the admission 
of the capacity to steal. 

Mr. PUGI . I do not see that it is material. 
I cannot see that there is anythingin that. It re- 
minds me very much of a man who might rise up 
before an infuriated assembly of people and tell 
them not to tar and feather some one, for it would 
be very bad, and contrary to law; but, at the same 
time, should go on and enlarge upon their num- 
bers and the feasibility of doing it without being 





| interrupted. [ think he could hardly escape after- 


wards at the bar of public opinion, by stating that 
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he drew a distinction between the abstract right || sentmments. I had been eleven times appointed | 
i} 


and the actual power. 

Mr. DAVIS. 
Senator again; but he goes off to make a charge 
against the people I addressed. They were not 
an infuriated mob. They were a body of intelli- 
gent men, and most of them men true to our con- 
stitutional rizhts; men with whom I had associ- 
ated long cnough to understand them, and whom 


Iam proud to remember as my friends; men as 
true to the Constitution as if they lived in any 
other poruon of the county y; 80 far as itinvolves 
the protecuon of property um slaves; men who, 
woke the S nator, do nots rope avout in old re 


ords and read from the decisions of the 


erap ; 


Supreme Court to prove that there is no right of 


protection, and that the k rislative power of a 
Territory is commensurate with anything which 
its will may dictate. [ was not addressing an in- 
furiated mob; not addressing men who sought, by 
any indirection, to exclude their fellow-citizens 
from the Territories; but men of genuine Democ- 
racy, Whorecoguized equality of rightevery where, 
who indorsed the opinions | entertained, and who 
indorse them still 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator may procced with 
his « ulogy upon himself and his audience without 
contradiction from me, nor shall 1 take notice of 
what I deem a very ungracious remark of the Sen- 
ator, that | had groped about to pick extracts torn 
from their context to prove what the original was 
not designed to prove. I shall ki ave that to the 
country; I shall leave itto the legal profession. 


I did not say the Senator was addressing an in- | 


furiated mob. 1 said that language like that, 
uttered in the hearing ofa Territorial Legislature, 
would be construed by them as a hint how to do 
it, just as much as if a man should addres a 
mat under the circumstances which I stated; they 
would take it as an invitation. i 

But I say the Senator from Missouri proceeded, 
ina few moments, to overturn his ownaccusation. 
He said that this remark of the Senator from 
Illinois, at Freeport, was considered a remark ut- 
tered in the heat of debate, and that it would all 
be forgotten, and that no attention was further to 
be paid to it: yet that remark cost the Senator 
from Illinois the chair of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories in this Senate, if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia be a true witness. He had not repeated it; 
he had not even arrived at the Senate before, in 
consequence of a mere remark, he was degraded. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator allow me a 
word? 

Mr. PUGH 

Mr. GREEN. 
was first made I regarded it as a mere accidental 
expression in the ardor of debate. IL never said 
that he was removed from his position as chair- 
man of the Committee on 
quence of it—never. 
I was opposed to his removal; and if it can restore 
harmony and unity in the Demoeratic party, | am 
willing to resign my place to-day, not only as 
chairman of that committee, but as a member of 
the American Senate. The good of the American 
Union is superior to my position either as a Sen- 
ator or chairman of a committee. But the Sen- 
ator from Illinois repeated that declaration in 
several speeches, at Memphis, at New Orleans, 
and other places, in his triumphal march to the 
Capitol. do not know, but | suppose it was in 
consequence of these repeated remarks that it was 
taken as a settled opinion rather than as a mere 
accidental expression. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the gentleman mean 
that that remark gave me a triumphal march in 
all the slaveholding States where | repeated it? 


Certainly. 


‘Territories in conse- 


Others may have said so. | 


1 said that when that remark 


Mr. GREEN, I certainly do not; but that the | 


Senator in his triamphal march repeated the same 
thing. 


Then, however, he said always that the | 


end was to be accomplished by untriendly legis- 
lation, by indirect means, never by a direct terri- 


torial prohibitory act. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 
Freeport, in reply to a question, I did say that 


slavery might be excluded from a Territory hy 


non-acuion and also by unfriendly legislation. 
had made the same remark in the Senate over and 
over again, in 1850, and during every session of 


I will simply state that at 


Gaengress from that time to the period when | was | 


removes from the chairmanship of the Commit- 
tee on Ferritories. Every member of the Senate 
daring that whole pesiod knew that I held those 


I] did not mean to interrupt the |! 


chairman of the Committee on Territories by the 
unanimous vote of this body, after I had repeated 
those remarks over and over again. If gentle- 
men desire to make an issue on this point, I will 
show the fact from the record. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes 

Mr. MASON. lask the Senator if I under- 
siood hin: correctly to say that the opinions now 


avowed, and whiclt he has herctofore avowed, of | 


heright of a Territory by unfriendly legislation 
} vent its coming there, 
were known to belone to him in 1850 by every 
member of the Senate ? : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say this:, There is no 
member of the Senate who has an exeuse for not 
knowing my opinions. 


~ci Siaivery, or to pre 


congressional debates of that period at any page, 
without finding them expressed. Again in 1852, 
in 1853, in 1854, in 1855, and in 1856, they were 


You can hardly open the | 


uttered in the presence of every Senator then in 


the Senate—not once, not twice, not ten times, 
but just as often as the question arose. I beg 
pardon, however, for uttering a word; I ought 
not to put this into the speech of my friend from 
Ohio. 

Mr. PUGH. Lam very happy to have it there. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bicier in 
the chair.) The Senator frova Ohio is entitled to 
the floor. Does he yield it to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. PUGH. Yes, sir. 

Mr.GREEN. Lremarked yesterday, that after 
the Dred Scott decision, no man had ever uttered 





the sentiment alluded to, so far as | know, unul | 


the Senator from Ilinois expressed it. 1 knew 
there was a difference ef opinion befere; buteven 
before that decision, neither the Senator from Illi- 
nots nor anybody else claamed that a Territory 


could have a power which Congress did not pos- | 


sess. All regarded the powers of the Territory 
as derivative trom Congress. We did differ as to 
what was the power of Congress; but we all said, 
** We will bow with due submission to whatever 
decision the Supreme Court may render on that 
question.’? After it was decided that Congress 
had not this power, then, for the first time, the 
Senator from Iilinois raised the question, unfor- 
tunately—l regret it for his sake and for my own 
and for the sake of the country—that a Territory 
could do-it in despite ef Congress, without any 
derivation of power from Congress; and he alone 
is respo weible for it. 

Mr. PUGH. I do not wonder that the Senator 
from Mississippi and { got into a heat, when so 
many ether Senators do 

Mr. DAVIS. On account of the general dec- 
laration of the Senator from Illinois, ] merely wish 





to say that, having had many controversies with | 


that Senator on the territorial question, I suppose 


those who, he says, must have kaow his opinions. 
In 1850, 1 did know him to advocate the doctrine 
of sovereignty in the territorial inhabitants—the 
power to do what they pleased, | think, was about 
the extent of his doctrine. I did not concur with 
him; | opposed that doctrine. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 must correct the Senator. 
I never claimed for a Territory the power to do 
anything inconsistent wfth the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Mr. DAVIS. Oh! aState cannot do that. Sov- | 


ereignty, as it is understood in our Government; 
sovereignty, as it exists, under the Constitution, 
in the States: that is what you claimed for them. 


The Senator’s opinion, | think, went to that ex- | 
He went beyond the venerable Senator from | 


tent, 
Michigan, now the Secretary of State; and I recol- 
leet once,in discussion between the Senator from 
Michigan and myself, the Senator from Illinois 
thought he fell so far below the true standard of 
squatter sovereignty that he had to take him to 
account. I, therefore, certainly was aware that the 
Senator at that period entertained the doctrine of 


| squatter sovereignty in all its length and breadth— 


squatter sovereignty as we understand it; the Sen- 
ator may have another name. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 do not wish to engage ina 
controversy with the Senator from Mississippi 


\} while the Senator from Ohio holds the floor, and 


has not finished his speech. 1 apologized a mo- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ment ago for having done something of that kind. 
I will merely say that | certainly shall, from the 
record, controvert the Senator’s recollection of our 


| relative positions at that time; and I will say, fur- 
| thermore, that he is mistaken in the position he 


assigns me then, although | then held precisely 
the opinions | do now. 

Mr. DAVIS. I believe the Senator then did 
hold the opinions he does now; but I think there 
was an intermediate period when he was more 
sound. I think, about the period of the enact- 
ment of the Kansas-Nebraska law, the Senator 
vas more sound than he either is now or was in 
1559. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. When the time comes for 


| discussing it, | will show that at that period, on 


the very night the Kansas-Nebraska bill was 
passed, I stated that the sole object of the repeal 
of the Missouri restriction was, that the people of 


| the ‘Territory might introduce or exclude slavery 


through the Territorial Legislature while a Ter- 


| ritory, as well as afler they became a State; and 


no man who heard me then, can have an excuse 
for not knowing that I held that the Territorial 
Legislature, in the territorial capacity, could do it. 
‘The record in the Globe will sustain me. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not doubt the Senator’s accu- 
rate recollection of what he said on that occasion. 
| had not the honor to hearhim. Ashe isaware, 
1 was not then a member of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator did not hear 


| me, | hope he will not express an opinion on my 





| braska bill as I then did and now do. 
L may be as well referred to as another as one of || 


soundness at a time when he did not know what 
my opinions were. 

Mr. DAVIS. I express no opinion on that 
speech of the Senator; but I think the Senator’s 
soundness may be inferred from the general Jan- 
guage of the bill itself. The language of the bill 
shows that the Senator had somewhat changed his 
views as entertained by him in 1850. I merely 
thought it necessary to say this, in order that I 
might not, with others, be put in the category of 
having indorsed the Senator througha long period, 
holding a certain opinion which was subsequently 
objectionable; for, unlike the Senator from Mis- 
souri, | am among those who do not regret that 
the Senator from Illinois was not continued at the 
head of the Committee on Territeries. I thought 
it eminently proper, when he differed from the 
majority of the Senate upon the territorial ques- 
tion, when he held opinions which rendered him 
unfit to be the organ of that majority, that he should 
cease to be the chairman of that committee; and J 
have yet to learn from himself that he would like 
to hold the position on such terms. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 did not know that I held 
opinions which were not entertained by the ma- 
jority. I believe that I hold opinions which are 


| entertained by three fowrths of the Democracy 


of the nation. I believe 1 can show from the 
record that a majority of the Democracy of the 
Senate, at that time, understood the Kansas-Ne- 
1 am pre- 
pared to show from the record, also, that a differ- 
ence of opinion on that question was considered 
no cause of discrimination in the formation of 
committees, I will show you, too, that in the 
House of Representatives, after the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill was passed, the question was put to 
Colonel Richardson, as the Democratic nominee 
for Speaker, whether he thought a Territorial 
Legislature could exclude slavery by a territorial 
enactment during its territorial existence, and he 
answered in writing; and after that answer every 
southern member but three voted for him as sound 
on the territorial question. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not know what the Senator 
may be able to prove from the record; but I stand 
upon the position which I have just assumed, that 
the Senator’s opinion upon the power of a Terri- 
torial Legislature was deemed a sufficient cause 
by the Democracy for not continuing him in the 
position of chairmen of the Committee on Terri- 
torjes. There must have been, then, a majority 
of the Democratic Senators who did not concur 
with him. If that be so—and it appears to be so 
on the face of it—then I say they had a perfect 
right to refuse to continue him anger as their 
organ on the Territorial Committee. I say it was 
due to themselves, it was due to him, and I recol- 
lect an eminent example. Mr. Benton, of Mis- 
souri, resigned the chairmanship of a committee, 
because he ceased to be in concurrence with the 
majority. 


Ghee SD ny 











1860. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I have never complained of 
my removal from the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, and | never intended to al- 
lude to that subject in this-body; but I do assert 
that the record proves that the Senate knew for 
eleven years that I held the identical opinions 
which | expressed in my Freeport speech, and 
which are now alleged as the cause of my re- 
moval, and during those cleven years, with a 
knowledge of those opinions, which were repeated 
over and over again in this body within the hearing 
of every member of the Senate, I was, by the 
unanimous vote of the body, made chairman of 
that committee. At the end of cleven years I was 
removed, and the cause assigned for my removal 
is that I hold the identical opinions that | had 
expressed for the eleven years when [ was unan- 
imously made chairman of the committee. 

If this be the true state of the facts, what does 
it prove? That those who removed me changed 
at the end of the cleven years, and I was not 
**sound,’’ because I did not change as suddenly 
as they. My only offense consists in fidelity to 
the principles that I had avowed for cleven years. 
I challenge the world to show that [ changed a 
hair’s breadth on this question during those eleven 
years. If, at the end of that time, my opinions 
were incompatible with those of the majority, it 
shows that the majority had changed their policy 
but I had not changed my opinions. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, [Mr. Bierer.]} 
The Senator from Ohio is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PUGH. If 1 yield now, this will be the 
last time} for I am anxious to finish my speech, 
and not keep the floor all day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg pardon of my friend 
from Ohio for having consumed his time. 

Mr. GREEN. I was only going to remark 
that it was distinctly stated by the Senator from 
I}linois in 1856, that whether the Congress had 
the power to prohibit slavery in the Territories 
or not was a judicial question; that he left it as 
a judicial question; that he would submit to the 








adjudication of the Supreme Court upon it as a | 


judicial decision. At that time there was, as I 
stated yesterday and the day before, and now re- 
peat, a difference of opinion between Democrats 
as to whether Congress could, by legislative act, 
prohibit slavery in the Territories, directly or in- 


directly, or not; but I do assert, that never in his | 


whole life, either during the eleven years to which 
he refers, or the years that have transpired before 
or since the eleven, did the Senator assert, until 


the Freeport speech, that if Congress had not the | 
power to abolish slavery, the Territories had; that | 
a Territory possessed more power than Congress, || 
and could do what Congress could notdo. When | 


the Dred Scott decision was rendered, which said 


: ' 
Congress had not this power, we supposed the | 
whole question was over, and that we should be || 


at peace forever. This is all I have to say on 


that question; and this new statement, this re- | 


statement of the case, strikes us with astonish- 
ment, and we all regretit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In 1856 I did say it was a 
judicial question, and I said it over and over again 
before 1856. I have said it since 1856. I declared 
in my Illinois speeches that it was a judicial ques- 
tion. I have declared the same thing in every pub- 
lication I have made during the last year.” } 
sert now that it is a judicial question. The point 
is that for many years it was no want of sound- 


as- 


ness in principle that I held one side of that judi- | 
*cial question while others held the opposite, and | 


I assert that the Senate did know that I held one 
side of the judicial question. But more, I have 
always said that I would abide by the decision of 
the Supreme Court, not only asa matter of policy, 
but from considerations of duty. 


as expounded by the court. [ receive the Dred 


Scott decision as an authoritative exposition, but | 


I deny that the point now under discussion has 
been decided in the Dred Scott case. There is no 
one fact in that case upon which it could have 
arisen. The lawyers engaged on each side never 
dreamt that it did arise in the case. It is offensive 


and injurious to the reputation of the court to say | 


that they decided a great question which had been 
the subject of agitation to the extent of convulsing 
the whole country, when it did not arise in the 
case, and when it was not argued by counsel. 
Sir, it would prove the court unworthy to decide 


greatquestions in a civilized country if they would | 


I take the law | 
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take cognizance of a case when there was no fact 
on the record upon which it could arise, when the 
counsel! on either side never dreamt that it was in 
issue, when there was no argument on it, and fore- 
close the rizht of sclf-covernment to thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of people without a hear- 
ing. 

But one word more. I assert, and the debates 
will prove it, that the understanding of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill was that this was a judicial 
question to be decided when it should arise ona 
territorial enactment. The speech of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] shows clearly that 
it was to arise on a territorial enactment; and all 
the speeches of all of us show that it was in that 
way and at that time that this judicial question was 
expected to arise and be decided. The under- 
standing was that when a Territorial Legislature 
passed an act on this subject, of which any man 
complained, he should be able to bring the matter 
before the Supreme Court; and to facilitate that 
court in getting jurisdiction, we amended the bill 
by putting mm a peculiar clause providing that a 
case affecting the title to property in slaves might 
be taken up to the Supreme Court without refer- 
ence to the amount involved. That clause was 
inserted in order to get this judicial question be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States. 
How? On a territorial enactment. Nobody ever 
dreamt that the court was going, 1n a decision on 
any case that did not affect that question, to de- 
cide this point without argumént and without 
notice, and preclude the rights of the people with- 
out allowing them to be heard. Whenever a Ter- 
ritorial Legislature shall pass an act divesting or 
attempting to divest, or impairing, or prejudicing 
the right to slave property, and acase under that 


act shall be brought before the Supreme Court, I 


will abide by the decision, and help in good faith 
to carry It out. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator refers to that pro- 
vision being introduced into the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. Is he quite correct there? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. My memory is, that it was in- 
troduced into the bill for the government of the 


Territory of New Mexico, and introduced by the | 


Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Haxe,] and 


for a purpose directly opposite to that which the | 


Senator from Hlinois has announced. 

Mr: DOUGLAS. The Senator will find that 
one part of the provision was suggested from the 
other side, and accepted at once on this side, in 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, in order to give the 
courts jurisdiction of the question, without refer- 
ence to the value of the negro involved. 
gentleman on the other side suggested the habeas 
corpus part of the clause, and we put in the other; 
and it was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. DAVIS. It was not new. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. fF think it was new. 

Mr. GREEN. [think so, too. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think you will find that it 
was new. Of course Iam liable to be corrected 
by the record; but Ido not think I am mistaken. 
Now, all L have to say is this—and I must apol- 
ogize again to my friend from Ohio, and I promise 


| him I shall give him the floor in a moment—I am 


ready, as | hold myself in duty bound, to receive 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in all cases arising within their jurisdic- 
tion, according to the Constitution, as final and 
conclusive as to what the law ts; but the differ- 
ence between the Senator from Missouriand my- 
self is, that Lassert that this question never arose. 


| But suppose I am mistaken. You assert that the | 


question has been decided; I assert that it has not 
been. } } 
fore the court regularly? If you are right, the 
court will decide it in the same way that you think 
they have already decided it. I do not believe 
they will ever decide that way; but why not allow 
the question to come before the court on a proper 
case, and allow the argument of it? Let my friend 
from Ohio argue the case before the court. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President 

Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator from Ohio 
permit me? 


Mr. PUGH. 





and I hope he will see in what position I am 
placed by about a dozen Senators. 
Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senator from Ohio 


will not allow the Senator from I}linois to make | 





Some || 


| it suits his convenience; it makes no 
| me, and he will find not only a lump, but he will 


| then gave their unanimous opinion that the ‘Ter- 
} 
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statements without permitting others to reply to 
them. 

Mr. GREEN. I say that it was distinctly un- 

glerstood when the Kansas-Nebraska bill was 
passed, by the Senator from Llinois and all others, 
that this ‘questior as to the power of Congress 
was to be determined by the court, and we al! 
not only agreed to abide by the decision, but pro- 
vided facilities for bringing the question before 
the court; but—I assert this in his presence this 
hour—neiuher he nor any other man pretended 
that if Congress did not have that power the Ter- 
ritory could have it. Never in the history of this 
Government, up to that time, had it been asserted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 always contended that the 
Territorial Legislature had this power. #1 did 
not go nto the argument as to where they got it 
generally, but whenever | expressed an opinion 
it was that it was recognized by the Constitution 
of the United States in its amendments, as being 
reserved to the people. 

Mr..GREEN. I mean exactly what I say, and 
he dare not controvert me. Neither he nor any 
other man ever contended that if Congress did not 
have this pewer, the Territory could have it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the word 
**dare’’ is unnecessary in this body. It is un- 
necessary to bandy words. I dare assert the truth 
always. 

Mr. GREEN. But no more. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Nosir. I trust the Senator 
from Missouri does not intimate that I would. 

Mr. GREEN. No sir; not at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think | know what my 
opinions are and have been, as well as he. Tam 
willing that he shall make his assault and that 
every other man who desires to do it, shall make 
his, and when they get through, I will fire at the 
lump and vindieate every word that I have said. 
I will not go into a controversy with each gentle- 
man separately; my health will not permit it; but 
if there is a disposition to impeach my record, let 
them all get through with their impeachments and 
I will reply to the whole 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President 

Mr. PUGH. I hope the Senator will let me 
proceed, or I fear I shall never be able to finish 
my speech. 

Mr. GREEN. 
say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Ohio has the right to the floor. Does he 
yield it to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PUGH. If this is the last time, I will. 

Mr. GREEN. This is the last, and this was 
interpolated without my consent. I say the Sen- 
ator from Illinois may fire at the lump whenever 

ifference to 





I have a very few words to 


find an individual that will meet him at Philippi. 
I know that prior is the decision of the Dred Scott 


| case, there was a difference of opinion, but all 


agreed that we would submit to the decision of 
the Supreme Court. I know, and I therefore as- 
sert it, that no man claimed any more power in 
the Territory than Congress possessed, up to the 
decision of the Dred Scott case. I know, and 
therefore mean exactly what I say, that the court 
did in that decision decide that Congress had no 
vower to prohibit slavery in the Territories, I 
penis. also, that they gave a unanimous opinion 


that a Territory could have no more power than 


Congress. I have never contended, | do not now 
contend, nor has any reasonable, conscientious 
lawyer or statesman in this Union pretended, that 
it was a decision of that precise point; but it was 


| an opinion, the unanimous opimon of the court, 


Why cannot you wait for it to come be- || for even those judges who dissented from the 


judgment gave itas their opinion, that a Territory 
had and could have no more power than Congress 
itself. 

Now, the Senator says, let us bow in due sub- 
mission to the court. So say 1; but if we are all 
agreed on that, why is it that these appeals are 
made to inflame the public judgment, and excite 
prejudice, before the court pronounces upon the 


| question? The court has already pronounced 
|| upon one question, and the court has already given 
I gave the Senator permission || 
| before on condition that it should be the last time, 


its opinion upon another. They first said that 
Congress has no power to prohibit slavery. They 


ritory had no more power than Congress; that all 
its authority was derivative, secondary. This 
being the opinion of the court, he who undertakes 
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to excite public prejudice against it, is seeking, 
by his acts—whether by design or otherwise, I 
will not say—to stir up a state of feeling which, 


when the judgment is pronounced, may induce 4 


the people to curse the court, denounce the tribu- 
nal, raise another cry like that which the Senator 
from New York raised before, that we must re- 
form the court and break itdown. My object is 
to kee pitup to 1ts present high position. It has 
behaved in a manner that commands the admira- 
tion of any honorable man. Profound for learn- 
ing, honorable, and beyond the reproach of any 
man under the sun, why is it we cannot say that 
that court shall be respected as the highest tribu- 
nal of the land? If so, and if there is nothing to 
quarreb about, and we all agree to a subsequent 

ibmission of this question, it needed no long 
Harper SSQYS; It needed no long replies; it needed 
10 long speeches; but leave the question exactly 
is it is, and then you and J, and all of us, can act 
together against the common enemy. 

Mr.PUGH. Mr. President, it is very easy for 
Senators to thrust their personal feeling and per- 
sonal character into a controve rsy. It has been 
attempted by the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Davis,] and seems about to be repeated by the 
Senator frony Missouri, [Mr. Green.} As to the 
assertion of the Senator, that he knows that no 
Senator ever pretended that the Territorial Legis- 
lature had more power over this subject than Con- 
rress, let me say that I read yesterday four or 
five extracts from my own speeches, in which I 
declared in the Senate that Congress had no power 
over the subject, because the Territorial Legisla- 
ture had; that the very reason why Congress had 
it not was that the Legislature had it, in my 
opinion. If the repetition of it for four or five 
years does not convince the Senator, what is the 
use of my repeating it now? I never did believe, 
from the day the Wilmot proviso was offered, 
that Congress had the power to prohibit or estab- 
lish slavery. I believed then, and believe now, 
that the ‘Territorial Legislature has it. At the 
same time, I agree that it is a question which the 
courts must decide; and when the Supreme Court 
shall have decided it, | will submit to the decision. 
ifit is in my favor, Ll expect others to submit to 
it; if itis against me, [ shall submit to it. 


But the Senator from Missouri attempts another | 


strange proceeding. He says the court decided 
so and so. I have been practicing the profession 
of the law something over sixteen years; I have 
been charged with the defense of men’s lives and 
liberty, and immense amounts of property; and I 
am somewhat accustomed to rely on my own 
powers of legal judgment. I have examined the 
Dred Seott case three or four or five times, with 
the wtmost care, for the purpose of arriving at 
what the court intended to decide. I have stated 
it to-day; and that there might be no mistake 
about it, | reduced it to form exactly, that there 
might not be a word missed from beginning to 
end, In my judgment, the court never decided, 
never intended to decide this question; and I do 
not intend that the Senator from Missouri shall 


come into the Senate and say ‘the court has de- | 


cided so and so, and you must submit to it, or if 


you do not submit to it, we will put you out of | 


the Democratic party.’’ Some of us have a little 
title in the Democratic party as well as the Sen» 
ator. Some of these gentlemen whoare so anxious 
about us, might find thémselves like the man who 
took the captive, more anxious to get away than 
ihe captive was, 

I have said enough as to the accusation that the 
Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dovetas,] by his 
speech at Freeport, led to a controversy in the 
party. We are told by the Senator from Missouri 
that debate has been brought here and division 


introduced here. Who introduced it?) Why, sir, || 


on the 23d of February, 1859, an honorable Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown]—I do not 
now see him in his Slopectieden in the Senate and 
not merely announced his opinion, but he called 


upon the northern Democratic Senators, one by | 


one, to answer him. He did not allow us to be 


silent; he challenged us to answer him, demanded | 


it of us upon our honor as Senators and men to 
answer him. We gave him our answer, and ac- 
cording to the Senator from Missouri, while the 


Senator from Mississippi was a peace-maker, we || 
Who began it this session? 


are disorganizers. 
When the Senater from Virginia [Mr. Mason] 
had a resolution to inquire into the occurrences at 
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| Harper’s Ferry, that might well-have called not || 
| only onevery Democratic Senator from the North 


and the South, but even upon Senators of every 
other party to sink all ordinary considerations 
and engage in the examination of a question like 
that, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Iverson] 
rose and once, twice, thrice assaulted by name 
the Senator from Illinois who was sick in his bed, 
and assaulted the entire Democratic party of the 


| northwestern States; and for answering that, for 


vindicating our claims to respect—while the Sena- 
tor from Georgia was a peace-maker, | was a dis- 
organizer. I say the whole controversy has been 
thrust upon us under circumstances of indignity 
and of outrage that left us no option but to pro- 
test, as I do protest, that the further pressing of 
this controversy and attempting to carry it in this 
way will seal the fate of the Democratic party in 
the United States. 

But the Senator from Missouri said, and the 


| Senator from Mississippi repeated it, that I voted | 
| with the Senator from Illinois to annul certain | 


acts of the Legislature of Kansas, in July, 1856; 
and the Senator from Missouri, instead of turn- 
ing to the pages where the vote is recorded, and 
the explanations which accompanied it, goes off 


| to another speech, where the matter was intro- 

duced collaterally into a debate between my col- | 
What were the laws which || 
| he says we proposed to repeal? 


league and myself, 
Laws on the 
subject of the admission or exclusion of slavery? 
We had no objections to them. It was the attempt 


of the first Legislature in that Territory, which 


many persons said had not been fairly elected, to 
seck by extraordinary legislation to prevent any- 


| body else but their own friends from voting, and 
| thereby secure to themselves power in the Terri- 
tory until the end of time. 


How did we inter- 


fere? Did weannul thelaws? Notatall. We 


|applied the principles of the bill of rights of the 


Constitution of the United States to the Territory 
of Kansas, and left it to the judiciary to decide 
which, if any, of the statutes of Kansas contra- 
vened those general principles. This was done 
by the Geyer amendment, which was offered here 
by a Senator from Missouri as an amendment to 
what is called the Toombs bill. 

The Toombs bill contained, in its eighteenth 
section, What was called the * bill of rights.’’ 
There was at that time, previously to the decision 
of the Dred Scott case, a very serious difference 
of opinion as to whether or not the Constitution 
of the United States extended to the Territories. 


| It was the subject of a very bitter controversy at 
one time between a Senator from Louisiana and | 


the great Senator from Massachusetts, and I do 
not know but that Mr. Webster to the end of his 
life denied that the Constitution of the United 
States extended to a Territory, and in fact until 


the Dred Scott decision-that point was not settled. | 


But, toavoid that difficulty, the Senator frgm Geor- 
gia introduced into his bill, and we enacted, every 
one of the provisions of the bill of rights attached 
to the Constitution of the United States. And to 
that section Mr. Geyer moved to add these words: 


‘* No laws shall be made, or have force or effect in said 
Territory, which shall require a test oath, or oath to support 


any act of Congress or other legislative act, as a qualifica- | 


tion for any civil office or public trust, or for any employ- 
ment or profession, or to serve as a juror, or vote at an 
election, or which shal] impose any tax upon, or condition 
to, the exercise of the right of suffrage by any qualified 
voter, or which shall restrain or prohibit the free discussion 


of any law or subject of legislation in the said Territory, | 
| or the free expression of opinion thereon by the people of 


said Territory.”’ 


That is the whole amount of congressional in- 


terference in that case. We left it to the judiciary 
to decide what laws of the Territory, if any, con- 
travened these general principles, and we put that 
into the Toombs bill asa fundamental condition, by 
way of amendment tothe organicact. Now,I pro- 
pose to read what I said on that occasion, for did 
not give that vote without some explanation. It 
was on the 2d day of July, 1856. I could not go 
very extendedly into the subject, for, if my recol- 
lection serves me, it was about six o’clock in the 
morning, after we had been in session from twelve 
o’clock the preceding noon, that we came to vote 
on that amendment. Here is what I said: 

“Tn fact it must result, when we have assumed the right 
to establish an organic law, that we can perfect that organic 
law. Surely,if we ascertain upon experience that we have 
omitted something that was essential to the organization, 


we can supply it. The simple question now is, not whether 
we shall interfere with the local affairs of Kansas Terri- 


| tory in any general sense, but whether we shall put amend- | 


| Senator himself? 
| cussion? Who thrust it into the President’s mes- 
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ments which were appropriate to the general bill, and 
which, I undertake to say, would have been adopted in the 


| original bill, if this controversy had beenperceived. I agree 
to much that has been said by the Senator from Mississippi, 


{Mr. Brown.] I mean to refrain, to the last possible de- 
gree, from interfering with those statutes ; but when I am 


| Satisfied that any act of the Legislature has gone beyond 


the purposes of the organic law, that the Legislature has 
usurped an authority never intended to be conferred, and 
which, if exercised, overthrows the organic law, I am 
bound to go to the extent of setting that right, but no fur 
ther.”’ 


Again, after the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
3ROWN] had interrupted me: 


**[ shall stand by the side of the Senator in defense of 
the doctrines of non-intervention ; and whenever he shows 
me that any proposition contained in the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri goes beyond the purpose of the 
original act, or would have been inappropriate as an amend- 
ment to the original act, I shall vote to strike that out. I 
shall not vote to overturn the laws of the Territory. I sha¥ 


{| simply vote to perfect the organic law by declaring that 
| nobody, whether it be the Territorial Legislature, or any 


other body, shall put on the inhabitants of Kansas any con- 
ditions which were not designed by Congress.’’—Appendix 
to Congressional Globe, Thirty-Fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion, page 803. 

I have offered to go that far this very session 
of Congress upon the subject of slavery. Ihave 
said that if you will show me a Territory where 
the people, not in good faith, acting for their own 
advantage through their Representatives, but for 
the purpose of endeavoring to usurp the control 


| and possession of the Territory, and excluding 


citizens, make these discriminations in bad faith, 
in fraud, I will go as far as I went then in amend- 
ment of the organic act to prevent such a thing. 


That is not the question. 


I see, too, by one of the newspapers, it is sol- 
emnly paraded that on that same oceasion the 
Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dovetas,] and I voted 
against an amendment offered by his colleague 
declaring that the true intent and meaning of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill was that the Territorial Le- 
gislature could prohibit slavery. Well, sir, if the 
Senator who made that publication had turned to 
the Globe, he would have understood it in a mo- 


| ment. The Toombs bill was a bill to provide for 


the organization of a State government, and when 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Trumsu tt] offered 
his proposition, which he did twice, the friends 


|| of the bill, not merely the Senator from Illinois 


{Mr. Dovetas] and myself, both of whose re- 
marks are upon the record, but the Senator from 
Delaware, [Mr. Bayarp,] not now in his seat, 
and the Senator from Michigan, now the Secre- 
tary of State, (Mr. ae) rose in their places and 
said that the amendment had no pertinency to the 
original bill, and that we were not to be persuaded 
to go into such a controversy at that stage of 
the question, and it was voted against and kept 
out of the Toombs bill, as the record will show, 
expressly on the ground that it had no pertinency 
to the original proposition. At the same time I 
forgot to give you, sir, [Mr. Bieuer in the chair, ] 
the credit of one of those same explanations. It 
was said certainly by the Senator from Illinois, 
by General Cass, and by myself, and, if I mis- 
take not, by you, that whereas we were in favor 


| of the principle of the proposition, we would not 
vote to put it on that bill. 


Yet that is solemnly 
perened in the soanity as a declaration of opinion 
»y the Senator from Illinois and myself that we 
did not understand the Kansas-Nebraska bill to 


| authorize that sort of legislation by the Territory. 


I refer to these things to show that, while the 


| Senator from Missouri holds us up and charges 


us with creating this disturbance in the country, 
and while the Senator from Mississippi speaks of 
our selecting extracts from decisions and from 


| speeches, there has not been left a stone unturned, 


not even a pebble, that could be brought in to 


| convict the Senator from Hlinois and myself of 
| having undergone some change. 


I think the old 
case of the wolf and the lamb is revived. 

But the Senator from Missouri says the ceun- 
try has been flooded with speeches on this sub- 
ject. Who has flooded it? Has it been the Presi- 
dent of the United States? Has it been the Vice 
President of the United States? Has it’ _en the 
Who introduced ali this dis- 


sage? Who addresses State Legislatures? Who 


| begins discussions here?) When these things are 


thrust upon us, if some Senators fzel it due to 
themselves to make answer, they are to be accused 
of creating a disturbance in the country if they 
dare to open their mouths in ihe way of response. 
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I do not object to the Senator flooding my State | not invent it—merely in contradistinction to the 


with his speeches. I have sent a great many of 
his speeches there on other occasions myself, and 
if he is able to bear the expense, I shall be very 
much obliged to him if he will give every con- 
stituent 1 have a copy of his speech, and | wish 
him joy of all the converts he will make by it. 

I have never believed that the discussion of any | 
question, fairly conducted, would injure the Dem- | 
ocratic party, or injure any other party thatought 
to be allowed to stand; but what I complain of | 
is that instead of standing by a contract, plainly 
written, thoroughly understood, some Senatgrs 
and persons outside of this Chamber undertake to 
violate it in the most flagrant and shameless man- 
ner; and then, because we do not submit to it, 
think that the lash of executive dictation, turn- 
ing out postmasters and custom-house officers, 
will coerce freemen intoa change of sentiment. 

The Senator from Missouri says he is not for 
intervention. Then, what is he for? What does 
he want us to do? The Senator from Georgia 
wants us forthwith, as soon as the House of Rep- 
resentatives is organized, to pass some bill by 
which a man can take his slave into the Territo- 
ries and hold him against all power, not merely 
legislative power, but hold and protect him against 
anybody that may desire to tamper with or run 
off with aslave; and IJ believe one of the Senators | 
from Mississippi wanted us to pass a law that we 
would never allow a man to make another per- 
son’s slave drunk by giving him liquor. | 


Mr. DAVIS. Which Senator from Missis- |! 


sipplir 

Mr. PUGH. I did not mean you, sir. Your 
colleague asked how could they have slaves ina 
Territory if somebody might come along and give 
a slave liquor, and make him worthless; and he 
wanted a law to make that punishable. That is | 
my recollection. 

What, then, is the use of your Territorial Le- 
gislature ? Why do you notabolish it? Why pay 
money to men to meet in the various Territories 


j 


claim of congressional sovereignty. [twas claimed 
on the one side that Congress had sovereign 
nower. The other side merely said the people 
have whatever sovereignty the case admits of. 
Mr. President, the Senator from Geogia under- 
took to admonish me and the rest of us as to what 
ought to be done at the Charleston convention. 


He said: 


* The southern States ought to demand of their northern 
brethren that, in the establishment of every territorial gov- 
ernment by Congress, their slave property should be put 
upon the same footing of all other property which shall be 


| carried into the Territories ; that it be recognized as prop 
| erty; 


that the relations of the parties be regulated and de 
fined, and that ample remedies be provided for its protec 
tion and enjoyment during the existence of the territorial 
government. They ought to demand that these rights should 
be so recognized, and their property so protected that they 
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may feel secure and sate in emigrating tothe Territory with | 


their slaves; and in the event that Congress should refuse 
or fail to accord to them these acts of simple justice and 
equality, if it should come short of its duty, and its whole 


duty, the most sacred duty of all governments, to provide | 


for the security, protection, and enjoyment of all its citi 
zens, of their lives, liberty, and property, then the South 
should if Jonger remain in a Union which thus fails to ac 
complish the objects of its formation, and without which it 
would be a curse rather than a blessing. And, sir, [say now 


| to the Senator trom Ohio, [Mr. Puan,)and all the northern 


Democracy, that, in my opinion, the southern States ought, 
in the Charleston convention, to demand the plain and un 

mistakable recognition of these rights of the southern peo 

ple in the Territories of the United States, as a condition 
precedent to any party affiliation with the northern Democ- 
racy; and should the delegates from the free States refuse 
to recognize these rights, then, sir, the southern delegates 
should no tonger hold political associations with them, but 
withdraw from the convention and take steps to rally the 


|} southern people in the formation of a party at home, which 


| should be based upon the simple and sound proposition of 


‘ equality in the Union, or independence out of it.’ ”’ 


lf such be the sentiment of the Democratic party | 


| in the southern States, I hope their delegates will 


so proclaim on the first day of the convention. I 


for although my Democratic constituents have not 


| the power to reélect me as one of the Senators 


and make laws, when theirlaws amount to noth- || 


ing? If that is the case, why not take all this 
power into our own hands? After the Democratic | 
party of the United States has stood since the year 
1846, proclaiming in its platform, proclaiming by 
the mouths of its orators, South and North, that 
it desired to drive the subject of slavery out of 
Congress, we have the doors thrown open wide, | 
and the negro is brought in triumphant proces- 


sion right back at the end of all our labor. It || 


seemed to me, in listening to the speech of the 
Senator from Georgia, that he really thought the 
only use of white men was to guard negroes and 
carry them safely into the Territories wherever 
they want to go. 
Now, sir, I do not understand that sort of half- 
way sovereignty for which the Senator from Mis- 
sourl contends, and which is also contended for 
on the other side by the Philadelphia platform. | 
I understand the Republican party and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri as starting together, and to be | 
equally inconsistent. ‘The Republicans say that 
Congress has sovereign power over the Territory, 
but its sovereignty can only be exerted to pro- | 
hibit slavery. ‘The Senator from Missouri says | 


that Congress has sovereign power over the Ter- ? 


ritory, but it can Only be exerted to establish or 
protect slavery. Now, I say, if it has sovereign 
power, it can do either—the one as well as the 
other. This one-legged sovereignty is a very | 
small affair. It can do both if it can do either 


When you satisfy me that Congress has sover- || 


eign power over the Territories, then you will have 
a chance to try me on the Wilmot proviso. 
Well, sir, the Senator from Missouri objects to | 
the phrase ‘‘ popular sovereignty.’’ He says the | 
Territories are not sovereign, that we acknowledge | 
they are not sovereign. Ina strict technical sense 
I acknowledge they are not; but I think we are | 
befogged in the course of this discussion by mere 
hrases. Senators seem to imagine that it isa | 
ind of inevitable necessity that there should be 
sovereignty somewhere. I do not think there is 
any sovereignty in a Territory, and I do not sce 
why the word 1s interpolated into the discussion. 
It is not to found in the Constitution of the Uni- | 
ted States, and I doubt whether it is to be found 
in the constitution of a single State. It is a mere 
ghost brought in here to confuse a subject which | 
might otherwise be plain enough. I have heard | 
this phrase “‘ popular sovereignty’? used—I did | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


from Ohio, they have elected me to represent them 
at Charleston. I shall go thither as a delegate 


cide with my own sentiments, and which I| shall 
obey to the letter. 


|| have the advantage ef the Senator from Georgia; | 


| with their instructions—instructions which coin- | 


It is immaterial to me, and to the entire Democ- | 


racy of the Northwest, whethcr the honorable 
Senator does or does not support the nominees of 
that convention for President and Vice President. 
We intend to support them, unless, indeed, south- 
ern fanaticism, carried to the pitch of mere folly, 


| should drive us from the convention before any 


| gia and those who sympathize with him. 


nominations are made. If you concur in our 
choice for President and Vice President, the can- 
didates will be elected, and all the more triumph- 


antly for the opposition of the Senator from Geor- | 


If you 
nominate men who are not acceptable to us, but 


who, in their anxiety to be nominated, or for any | 
other cause, have sought all manner of ways, reg- | 


| ular and irregular, in seasonand out of season, to | 


profess their devotion towards the strange gods 
which Mr. Buchanan has lately set up to be wor- 
shiped, I give you distinct notice that they will 


be defeated as surely as the day of « lection shall || 


arrive. You will thereby convince the people of 
the non-slaveholding States, one and all, without 
distinction of parties, that no faith can be reposed 
in the Democracy of the South, and no sacrifice 


entitle any man to their generosity or admiration. | 


| 
| 


I say this not in anger, and certainly not with | 


eae It is impossible for me to act with the 
Republican or the American party. I see nothing 


| in either of them to command my confidence. 1 


| the reserved rights of the States; in respect to | 


agree with the Democratic party in respect to the 
rights of the Federal Government, and (especially ) 


finance; to the currency; to the retrenchment of 
public expenditures; to a tariff strictly for reve- 
nue; to the propriety of acquiring Cuba and ex- 
ercising a decisive control over Mexico, Central 
America, and the whole of this continent; to free- 


dom of conscience and equality of rights as be- | 


| tween our native and naturalized citizens; to all 


| that has yet been said or dene, in general conven- 
tion, upon the subject of siavery in the States and | 


Territories; the protection of slave property on the 
high seas and in the public domain where territo- 
rial governments have p.ot been organized, together 
with the prompt and faithful rendition of fugitives 
from service. It remains for you, gentlemen of 
the South, to decide whether hundreds, and thou- 





. 
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sands, and tens of thousands, in the northern and 
northwestern States, who sympathize with me, 
shall be your allies or be neutral in November 
next. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I suppose it is too late for 
me to go on now. 
Mr. GREEN. 
Mr. MASON, 

utive session. 

+ Mr. CLINGMAN. If I do not lose the right 

to the floor, 1 will yield to my friend from Mis- 
souri. ; ; 

Mr. GREEN. I shall say nothing on what has 
been said by the Senator from Ohio and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, until the latter fires at the hump, 
as he calls it, and then he will find a prager re- 


sponse. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Fwish to say one word there. 
I came here with no expectation of making a 
speech, unless I should say a few words on the 
monstrous and wicked outrage that has been per- 
petrated at Harper's Ferry. These other ques- 
tions I had discussed until { was willing to let 
them stand on my own record, Anything that I 
have to say in the future on them, will be purely 
in self-defense; but, as 1 saw a disposition, as | 
thought, to ‘*double teams’’ on me, as they did 
last year when a debate grew up, five or six on 
one; and, as the state of my health does not en- 
able me to take each one in turn, I simply said: 
**Gentlemen, when you get through with your 
assaults on my record, on my political character, 
I will reply to you in general;’’ but I have no 
assaults to make on any one. 

Mr. GREEN. That is exactly my condition. 
My health is worse than that of the Senator from 
Illinois, for 1 am hardly able to sit here in my seat 
through the day; but, if he fires at the lump, he 
will find a Roland for his Oliver. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator from Illinois cer- 
tainly has no right to say there is any disposition 
here to ** double teams”? on him. He got up and 
made a statement which was an arraignment of 
every Democratic Senator ashaving concurrently 
sustained him for eleven years in an opinion for 
which they had finally decapitated him. That 
certainly was not my position as one of the Dem- 
ocratic Senators. I chose to reply to him, and 
| very briefly did I repiy. 

The Senator magnifies himself when he sup- 
| poses that there is any combination against him. 
Why, sir, | tell him, on this side of the Chamber 
there are many who are willing to meet him, man 
| to man, at any time. He altogether exalts him- 
self above his level when he supposes there ts a 
combination here to oppress him. I was as willing 
to leave him without assau!t as he could have 
been to leave me. He was not in my mind. I 
| was not busy about him at all, and if he had not 
interposed in the debate to make remarks which 
seemed to render it proper, if not necessary, for me 
to respond, I certainly should have said nothing 
in relation to him. As to his firing on the lump, 
| he had better get through with one before he takes 
the lump. He may find that he has enough to 
do when he finishes one man without invoking 
all the Democracy to stand up together in order 
| that he may kill them at once. The Senator from 
| Missouri gave him wager of battle. I do not know 
that he has ever won such triumphs over that 
Senator that he need to invoke somebody else to 
come up and aid the Senator from Missouri; and 

I certainly estimate the Senator from Missouri 

| too highly to deem it at all necessary for me to 
interpose for ary such purpose. 
| _ Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from Missis- 
| sippiis entirely mistaken when he says I arraigned 
| anybody. I simply denied the charge preferred 
against me that t had changed my position on the 
territorial question, and cited the fact that the 
opinions I now hold, as the record proves, had 
been entertained for twelve hen, ond uttered on 
this floor every year for eleven years, in the pres- 
ence of every Senator then present, before I was 
removed from the chair of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. When I assert that fact in self-defense, 
| a fact that appears of record, it is called an arraign- 
ment! I have noarraignmentto make. In regard 
to the statement of the Senator from Mississipp! 


Mr. President-— 
1 hope we shall have an exec- 


|, that | overrate myself, I shall institute no com- 


| 
| 
| 


| parison between him and me, or the modesty of 
| my bearing and his in this body. The Senate and 
| the country will judge of our respective bearing 
| toward our brother Senators. 
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A word more. The Senator from Missouri, he 
tells us, has given me wager of battle. I have had | 


no intention of replying to that Senator’s speech. 
If these attacks are kept up, one after another, I 
may reply to them, as I said, in the lump; that is 
to say, I shall make my vindication at one time 
against whatall my opponents may have said; not 
one word against one of them personally. | have 
no self-interest to gratify, no complaints to make; 


but I give notice that I will defend myself in asin-- 


gle speech, after my assailants have got through. 

Mr. GREEN. Let the Senator understand me. 
I have never assailed the Senator from Illinois, 
and never intend to do so. I have assailed his 
position; but my relations to him, and my feel- 


ings < him, are of such a character that I cannot 


im. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have not said that the Sen- 
ator assailed me, except my position and my pub- 
lic record, and in that he showed that he did not 
know what it was, because the record does not 
sustain him. Other Senators arraigned me while 
I was lying on a sick bed. ‘There was some talk 
about the northern Democracy being unsound and 
corrupt, and when called to account by a Senator 
resent, an individual who was confined to a sick 
red was pointed at as the representative of that 
unsoundness. I have no reply to make to that; 
i simply say that it is a confession of rottenness 


ISSAl 


at the heart twelve years ago; and it is about time || 
the tree was cut down that has been so long rotten. || 


it is certainly strange that my opinions should be 
assailed from such a quarter; and stranger still 
that I should be accused of being guilty of the same 
heresy whieh he cherished. 
to make on him. 

Mr. DAVIS. 
ator refers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly I have read it. 

Mr. DAVIS. Lhave a right when you look at 
me to know whether I am the Senator to whom 
you refer. 
' Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought I said these re- 
marks were made by one of the Senators from 
Georgia, [Mr. Iverson.] I have said, and I re- 
peat, that I do not intend to notice the attacks 
ihat are made on me, any further than self-respect 
and my duty to my own reputation requires. | 
have no fondness for these controversies. I have 
had no intention to bring them up. I have no 
assault to make on the record of any man. But, 
sir, | do not feel that [ am bound toremain silent 
when my reputation is assailed in a manner that 
is calculated to impeach my political or my per- 
sonal standing. I do not think that Senators have 
any right to complain when I say the state of my 
health does not enable me to reply to each one in 


I do not know to whom the Sen- 


turn, and that therefore I shall wait until the | 


crimination is through, and then make one reply 
in self-defense. In that I shall show that no man 
sin this country has an excuse for the assertion or 


the 


they are to-day. 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, it is to reply to |! 
that assertion of the Senator, and with a purpose || 
of replying to it, whenever he undertakes to vin- | 
dicate himself from any imputation of a change | 


of opinion on his part, and, at the same time, to 
impute a change to those who now antagonize 
him on this side of the Chamber, or who voted 


for his removal from the chairmanship of the Com- | 


mittee on Territories—it is with a view to repel 
the imputation conveyed by his remark, that I rise 
now to say, that I think he has changed, and that 
whenever he undertakes to make good his asser- 
tion, L will show him that he sat here in his place, 
and permitted opinions and sentiments to be im- 
puted to him in exact accordance with those which 

entertain, and never gainsayed them or repelled 
the imputation. But, sir, why should the Senator 
stand here in our presence, and deny any change 
of opinion? I trust he has changed his opinion. 
i thought so when I sustained him for several 
years here as the chairman of the Committee on 
Territories. Had I thought he had not changed 
his opinion, he would never have had my vote for 


that position; and I should not have given him | 


the right hand of fellowship as a member of the 
Democratic party. When he says that within 


twelve years he has changed no opinion, and that || 


he has given no occasion or pretext even for the 


imputation of a change of opinion, does he forget 


THE 





allusion to ** double-teaming 
| we have heard before and some time ago, | do not 
| exactly agree with my friend from Mississippi in 
thinking it evinces a great deal of egotism; but I | 
think, with due deference, that it may be construed | 


| have no assaults | 





the oe that he did not know my opinions for | 
ast twelve years, and each one of the twelve, | 
on this territorial question to be precisely what || 


| and I never nmke a test on him for doin 


that-so late as 1850 he voted for the Wilmot pro- 
viso. Does he forget that he voted for an amend- 
ment to the Utah and New Mexico bills, which 


inhibited the Territorial Legislatures from exer- | 
cising the power of protecting slave property? | 
Does he forget that he voted againstan amendment | 
offered by my friend who sits on my right (Mr. | 


Davis] to confer on the Territorial Legislature the 


| poWer of protecting all propersy recognized as | 
, such in any State of the 


Jnion? 

Then, let me repeat, how can the Senator say 
that he has never changed? Does he forgét that 
he avowed, on the floor of the Senate, that he 
was unprepared to deny the power of Congress to 
prohibit slavery in the Territories? Is that his 
opinion to-day? Was that his opinion in 1853, 
when I took my seat in the Senate? Has it been 
his opinion ever since? I trust not. And hence, 


| | think it ill becomes the Senator to plume him- 


self upon his consistency, and to impute, at least 
by implication, inconsistency to those who do not 


| now, and have not all along, accorded with him 


in opinion. ‘ 
Now, Mr. President, in respect to the Senator’s 
upon him, which 


as evincing something worse. It looks, sir, tome, 


as an invocation of public sympathy on behalf of || 
It looks at leasi— | 


a persecuted and abused man. 
though I do not charge that such was the intention 
—very much like the conduct of Peisistratus when 
he ran into the market-house, exhibited the self- 
inflicted wounds which streamed with his blood, 


_and asked a body-guard for his protection. I 


abhor anything that bears the slightest resem- 
blance to that invocation of public sympathy and 
public support against the persecutions of enemies 
which has characterized demagogues in all free 
countries. I hope that the Senator did not design 
to invoke public sympathy for himself, with the 
motives of Peisistratus, on the occasion to which I 
have alluded. 


from Alabama only show that l was acting on the 
right principle in waiting until my assailants get 


| through therr bill of indictment, and then replying 


to them inalump. Itseems they are multiplying. 
I say to the Senator from Alabama, that while I 
have sought nosympathy and desire nosympathy, 
I shrink from no vindication of myself. ieee 
the public to judge whether there has not been 
rather a doubling of teams on me every time I 
have engaged in debate for the last two years. 
After fighting an unholy combination in my own 
State between Federal office-holdersand A bolition- 
ists, and triumphing over it, did I come here at 
the last session and make any parade of that fact? 
No, sir; I remained silent; I made no vindication 
of myself. I made no complaint of my removal 
from the chair of the Committee on Territories. 
I never alluded to it, and the matter would.never 
have passed my lips if it had not been thrustinto 
my face in debate here in the Senate to-day, and 
on previous days. The discussion of last year 
was brought on by others, and not by me; and 
yet we have been told by a Senator, while making 
a speech in the country, that those who removed 
me from the head of that committee expected me 


| to defend myself, and complained that I waited 


until the end of the session, after having been tried 


|| and condemned and executed in my absence! Sir, 

| I had no defense tomake. I scorned to make any 
| defense. I stood conscious of the rectitude of my 
| own motives, and the correctness of my own ac- 


tion. I claimed the right to hold and vindicate 
my own opinions, and to impeach no other man’s 
conduct, or the integrity of his purpose. I yield 
to every Senator the right of differing from me, 
so. 

The Senator from Alabama says that [ have sat 
here and listened to certain opinions without re- 
plying, and that led him to infer that I concurred 
with them. 

Mr. CLAY. .I say opinions were imputed to 
the Senator which he did not contradict. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Never, that I know of. 

Mr. CLAY. 1 will prove it whenever the oc- 
casion arises. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And I shall reply*in the 
lump when the Senator and others get through. 

I abe but a word more to say now, and that 
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is on another point. The Senator from Alabama 
tells me that if he did not suppose that I had 
changed my opinions, he would never have ex- 
tended to me the right hand of fellowship as a 
Democrat. Well, sir, [do not know that my De- 
mocracy would have suffered much if he never had. 
Jam willing to compare records with himasa Dem- 
ocrat. I never make speeches proclaiming to the 
world that I will bolt a convention if I cannot get 
my man nominated, and threatening to break u 
the Democratic party if the little faction to which 
the speaker belongs cannot contro] it; and then 
talk about the right hand of Democratic fellow- 
ship! Sir, that Senator has placed himself be- 
yond the pale of Democratic fellowship by the 
pronunciamento that he will not abide the decision 
of the national convention, if the speeches which 
I see attributed to him in the newspapers are true. 
I do not understand this*thing of Selouining to 
an organization, going into a convention, abiding 
the result if you win, and bolting if you lose. I 
never thought that was deemed fair dealing inany 
profession. If you took the winnings when you 
gained, I always thought you had to pay your 
bets when you lost.. A man who tells me and the 
world that he only goes into conventions to abide 
the result in the event of their deciding in his 
favor has no right to talk about extending the 
hand of Democratic fellowship. 

Now, sir, I have the kindest feelings towards 
the gentleman personally. He hasa right to differ 
from me; he has a right to bolt the Charleston 


convention; he hasa right to proclaim to the world 
| beforehand that he means to do so; but he has no 


right to go into the convention unless he intends 
to abide by the result. He has no right to claim 
to belong to the organization and say that he in- 
tends to bolt the nominees; and hence, I say to 
that Senator, with all kindness, that, if he does not 
extend to me the right hand of Democratic fellow- 
ship, I shall survive the stroke. If I should hap- 
pen to be a candidate before, and the nominee of, 
the Charleston convention, and he should vote 


against me, I am not certain that it would dimin- 
| ish my majority in his own State; and I say it 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The remarks of the Senator |! 


with all due respect tohim. Iam notcourting his 
support, Permit me to say to that Senator it will 
be tume enough for him to threaten that he will 
not vote for me when I ask him to do it. Permit 
me to say further to him, that I think I am doing 
quite as much honor to him if I consent to accept 
his vote as he will do me by offering it. 

I am not seeking a nomination. I am willing 


| to take one provided I can assume it on princi- 


ples that I believe to be sound; but in the event 
of your making a platform that I could not con- 
scientiously execute in good faith if I were elected, 
1 will not stand upon it and be a candidate. 
Why? I will never be guilty of the act of being 
elected on a platform and kicking it over the mo- 
ment Iam elected. I can vote for one man as a 
choice of evils between two, although I do not 
agree with him in all things. When there are 
two men presented to me, with one of whom I 
agree in all things, except on one point, and I 
differ from the other totally, I can vote for the 
man with whom I most nearly agree. I can vote 
for a nominee on a platform upon which | would 
not stand as a candidate myself; for after having 
elected him, so far as we differed I would con- 
tinue to differ from him as President, and so far 
as we agreed I would sustain him as President. 
When threats are made of not extending the 
hand of Democratic fellowship, I should like to 
understand who it is that has the right to say 
who is in the party and who not. I believe that 
more than two thirds of the Democracy of the 
United States are with me on this disputed point. 
James Buchanan received abouteighteen hundred 
thousand votes at the last election—twelve hun- 
dred thousand of them in the free States, and 
something over six hundred thousand, I believe, 
in the slaveholding States; and you have heard it 
said by the Senator from Ohio, and I believe it, 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred Democrats 
in the northern States agree with him and me on 
this question. Then one third of the Democratic 
party is going to read out the eee: two 
thirds! Your candidate will have a good chance 
of election if you shall have done it; will he not? 
The only importance attached to the question 
of the chairmanship of the Committee on ‘Territo- 


"ries is this: heretofore no test has been madeasto 
‘a man’s opinions upon this judicial question, and 
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hence I could hold the position of chajrman of that 
committee without any objection, by a unanimous 
vote; but now it is made atest. Ido not make it; 
1 only resist your test. If you make it on me, 
while I did not want the chairmanship, while I 
have performed iaborenough on thatcommittee for 
eleven or twelve years to be anxious to get rid of it, 
yet the country cannot fail to take notice that my 
removal at the end of eleven years is significant 
in one of two peints of view. It was e rither per- 
sonal or political. I acqu' ‘tevery man of the sus- 
picion or thought that it was personal. Then it 
was political. What does it signify? It is a proe- 
lamation to the world that a man holding the opin- 
ions I do is not sound enough to serve as chair- 
man of acommittee. Is he sound enough for a 





Cabinet officer, for a district attorney, for a col- | 


lector ofa port, for a postmaster, fora light-house 
keeper? All these classes of officers are being re- 


| 






| eratic Senators seek to crush him? 


moved now, except Cabinet officers, for holding | 


the same opinions. If you were to nominate for 
the Presidency a man who proclaims tothe world 
this proscriptive policy, that every man holding 
the opinions | do is marked as a victim for ven- 
geance the moment your candidate is elected, what 
chance have you of ele eting him? 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator from Illinois 
allow me to ask him a question just there? It is 
simply this: do the Democratic party say you are 
unfit to be a chairman of a committee? Do the 
Democratic members of the Senate say so? We 


|| Such 1s now the « 


have been willing to give you the chairmanship | 
of a committee where you would not necessarily | 
be our organ in re ‘lation to the Territories and this | 


particular controverted et 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator can, perhaps, 
answer that beiter than I can; as he was in the 
caucus, and [ was not. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will answer in this wise: that, 
so far as I know, there was no objection to your 
being a Democrat, as trusted and honored as be- 
fore ¢ on every question except that. And now I 
will go further. 
tee, and I am willing to surrender that to the 
Senator. 

Mr. GREEN. 
Mr. DAVIS. 
the first time a similar proposition has been made 
to the Senator, in order that he might understand 

the position of the party. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On that point I will say that 
a proposition was made to me, of which | did not 
feel at liberty to speak, by one respected gentle- 
man and Senator who held the position of head 
of a committee, on his individual authority, 
without any authority from the caucus, to know 
whether I could accept it. 


Mr. DAVIS. I think that Senator perfectly 


So am I. 


| which I utterly deny. 


vies of the question I wked him. ni is, W hether iF 
he insists on making war upon this point with 
the Democratic Senators, or whether the Demo- 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I seek no war with any 
Senator on either side of the Chamber, and espe- 
cially I seek none on political or personal issues 
with Democratic Senators. Every word I have 
said has been in defense ‘of my self arainst the 
imputation that I had changed my line of policy 
I did understand, and i 
understand now, that when applications are made 


| for post offices, the question of a man’s opinion 
| on popular sovereignty is asked, and a postmaster 


is proscribed if he coneurs with me in opinion. 
So with all other offices in the country. The 
country understands, therefore, that if a man rep- 
resenting this proscriptive policy is the next Pres- | 
ide nt, every man in the country who holds the 
ag te of the Senator from Ohio and myself is 
to be prose ribed from every office, high or low. 
Now, I want to know 
this: is any gentleman prepared to take the 
Charleston nomination with the understanding 
that he is to proscribe two thirds of the party, 


case. 


j}and then degrade himsclf so low as to seck the 


| votes of the 


| third will not subdue two thirds. 


[am chairman of one commit- | 


If I am not mistaken, this is not 


well understood that no war was made on the | 


Senator from Illinois by his Democratic brethren 


of the Senate, and when he made that offer to him | 
he perfectly well understood that he was running 


no hazard. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was going to say on that 
point that I returned the answer frankly, that 
while I did not seek the chairmancy of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, did not desire it, and yet 


did not decline it, I could not accept the chair- 


manship of any other Committee. 

Mr. DAVIS. Why? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will tell you why, and | 
gave the reason at the time. It was, that if the 
gentleman to whom I allude retired for me, Gov- 
ernor Biever, of Pennsylvania, was the second on 
the committee, and, without impeaching others, 
I did not feel that leould, without violating those 
courtesies and amenities 
have always existed in the Senate among gentle- 
men, take the ‘place of another Senator. I was 
not willing to doso in violation of the established 
rule of promotion. 

Mr. DAVIS. Butif he waived that, how then? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I had no assurance that he 
would waive it. I made that objection, and the 
assurance that he would waive it has never been 
given to me. 

I gave another reason. I should not have ac- 
cepted the position if he had waived his rights, 
for this reason: For eleven years my opinions 
were no disqualification for service at the on of 
the Territorial Committee, and if they were not 


for eleven years, why should they be for the || 


twelfth 
Mr. 


ear? 
AVIS. The Senator will now see the 


and propriecties which | 


| inated! 


men whom he has marked as his 
If no tests are to be made there can be 
If these tests are to be made, 


victims? 
harmony. one 
I do not intend 
to surrender an opinion, nor to try to force one 
on any other Senator or citizen. I 
man because of his opinions. Ido not admitthe | 
fact that there is a better Democrat on earth than 
Iam, or a sounder one on the question of State 
rights, and even on the slavery question. 

Mr. GREEN. One. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, not one.. Whena man | 
tells me he will vote forme if nominated—wonder- 
ful condescension indeed! Vote for me if nom- 
As if such a man could for a moment 


arraign no | 


| compare records with me in labor for the Dem- 


| ocratic party. 


| on me, we shall go on in perfect harmony. 


| earth. 


| we shall get alone: 


| 1s forced upon me on this occasion, I believe IT 


| him 


| him as a thing beneath him. 


| the harbinger of success‘ 


I assail nobody, I make ne tests | 
on any one; but, at the same time, I am determ- | 
ined never to surrender a-conscientious convic- 

tion even to secure the highest place in the Gov- | 
ernment. I repeat, if there are no assaults made | 
y. [have 
no grievances, but I have no concessions. [ have 
no abandonment of position or principle; no re- 
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orost tribe him, or howis it possible the Senator has 
pros that the basis of action of the Departments 
is such as he has stated on this oc casion? How 
could he know that the Postmaster General or the 
President asks such que stions and ap plies such 
tests to candidates and incumbents in office? He 
could only get it from those who eame to him to 
make him the de »pository of their complaints—the 
disappointed who came to him to get his sympa- 
thy, or, perhaps, the expectants that came to him 
to cet his future supp wt. It would be quite im- 
possible that he could obtain it from the head of 
the Department or the head of the Government— 
the only persons w ho could have prope rly given 
any such information. Now, Lask of the Ne na- 
tor, Is If quite fair to those his rh function: ges is 
it quite worthy of himself, to make such an alle- 
gation, impossible as it is that he can have the 
proof to sustain it? "Why set himself up as the 
particular object for the sympathy of Democrats 
who are to be proseribed ? le admits that some 
time ago a Senator came to him and offered to give 
him, so far as he could transfer to hin, the posi- 
tion of chairmanship of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, a position which he must 
have felt to be one interesting to his constituents, 
where he might labor effectively for them, where 
he might lay his hand upon a very abuse of 


| which he hase omplained to-day; but he declined 


| it for 


reasons which he has given. I sought to 
learn from him whether there was not also the 
other reason, the determination to make that ques- 
tion whether he should be chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Territories or not, one which the De- 


| mocracy of the Senate should decide, and if they 


decided itadverse ly, he would consider it aground 
of complaint? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought! said, and if not, 
I will say now, that I never had a determination 
to make it a cause of complaint, because there was 


| a fixed purpase on my part never to allude to it 


cantation to make to any man or body of men on || 


If Senators are satisfied with their own 
record and will let mine alone 
very well. I will answer some of the assaults 
upon my record. I have none to make on any 
other Senator. If you all act on this prince iple, 
but if not, these discussions 
will be renewed. I trust that I am understood. 
Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I dislike always | 
these controversies of a personal character. I dis- 
like even to descend to argue the relative positions 
of individuals as belonging to this or that party. 
I do not think it belongs to the Senate; but as it 


»they will get along | 


would rather dispose of it just now than to have 
itrenewed. All the references as to those who 
have attacked the Senator from Illinois and his | 
record, as to those who have made personal or 
political attacks upon him, and most of all, ref- 
erences to those who attacked him while 
sick in his bed, belong notto me. 
he spreads it over the Senate, 
one on whom that accusation does not rest. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I expressly confined it to 
one Senator. : 
Mr. DAVIS. I donot know what importance 
the Senator should have attached to the declara- 
tion of that individual who 
if nominated. He seems to have given it 
very little importance, rather to have cast it from 
Now, perhaps the 
individual meant as little; perhaps the individual 
attached as little:mportance to his promise asthe | 
Senator does; for he may not have considered it | 
in the catalorue of chances that it would ever 
happen. There, again, I happen to be a person 
who could not have been referred to. I do not 
know who made that remark to which the Sena- 

tor alluded. 

3ut why do we hear again and again revived this 
idea of an assault upon the Senator? Isit to restore 
that Democratie harmony of which he speaks as 
How is it possible that 
the Senator has learned that there was a purpose to 


he was | 
Sweepingly < 
I am not the éaly 


| nection with him. 


vubliely in any way whatever; and I never should 
1ave done so, but for the fact that it seemed to be 
thrown before me here in these discussions, and 
I was compelled to speak; but I will say, that I 
did feel that, the courtesies of the Senate, in this 
respect, having been violated for the first time, so far 
as | know, in the history of the Senate, in my per- 
son, self-respect required that I should take no 
other place, while [ sought no place whatsoever. 

Mr. DAVIS. I really feel what the Senator 


\| has e xpressed—a desire to avoid any controve rsy 


which will se parate those between whom there is 
Oliticalaffiliation. ‘Towards the Senator himself 
| can have no personal animosity. Many years 
of joint labor and generally of codperation, leave 
a great many kind remembrances with me in con- 
I would do nothing to degrade 
him, nothing to wound his just sensibility, and I 


|| but expressed what the favorable opinion T had 


so long entertained of him I thought justified, 
when | said that [ had not heard him complain; 
and I might have gone further, and said that I 
expected him, when notified that the majority of 
his own party did not concur with his sentiments 
in relation to territorial rovernment, wg 


am unfit to be your organ, and Ido not wish to be 
79 
80. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. 


ber that | was never 


to say: 


I bee the Senator to remem- 


notified of it, bat was re- 


moved from my position when I was fifteen hun- 


said he would vote for || 


| on the Committee on Public 


dred miles off, without notice. 

Mr. DAVIS. In the Senator’s absence, | sup- 
pose the committees were to be organized. Could 
they have been organized by putting him at the 
head of the territorial committee, and afterwards 
requir! ing him to vaeate? Certainly not. Was 
it not sufficient, when he learned that their opin- 
ions so far differed from his that he could not be 
their organ on these questions; and did he not still 
occupy high and responsible positions on other 
committees as well as on that? Was he not on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, which stands 
first in the order of the Senate? Was he disturbed 
3uildings ? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, sir. 
Mr. DAVIS. I did not know that. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly; if you look at 
the list you will find it so. 
Mr. DAVIS. It is this session. We served 


together on that committee last session. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know we did; but I am 
dropped from that this year. Territories last 
year, and Public Buildings this. 
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Mr. DAVIS. I venture to say, without having 
any conference with the gentlemen who arranged 
the committees, that if he was dropped, it was for 
no reason personal to him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I presume 80, 

Mr. DAVIS. [But it was only in the arrange- 
ment of committees, to distribute them as equally 
as possible over the whole number of Democratic 
Senators. I have never had myself that sort of 
interest in the arrangement of committees which 
others manitest. l always look on exemption 
from a committee as a privilege. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sodol. 

Mr. DAVIS. 1! always considered it was 
merely saving you that amount of labor. Iam 
on three committees now, and I am ready to go 
off ciffer of them any day. : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I reciprocate that senuiment 
perfectly. 


Mr. DAVIS. 


| votes given to him in the South, I must say that 


Why then should there be this | 


controversy about the Senator’s position upon 


the Committee on Territories? It has no value 
here; it is understood here; 
here; it is an ordinary thing here. 1 might have 
quoted the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Hamuriy,] 
in connection with my reference to Mr. Benton’s 
conduct on a former occasion. 
at the head of a committee by the Democratic 
party. He ceased to affiliate with the Democratic 
party because of difference on a particular ques- 
tion He then said: 


“1 do not wish to retain this position; Iam no longer 


it isa small thing | 


He had been put | 


in the condition I uccupied at the time you conferred iton | 


me. I resign it.” 


It is not an extraordinary proceeding. It has 
received importance in this case from the attention 
that has been directed toit. It would have passed 
by likeany other occurrence of similar importance, 
if no attention had been directed to it. : 

I do not know whether the Senator, in appeal- 
ing to those two thirds whom he says were liable 
to be proscribed, means to say that there is the 
party that were to keep him in as chairman of 
the Committee on Territories. I have some faith, 
however, that in the good sense of the Democracy 
of the country, they will believe that the Senate 
can arrange its own committees, and that it has 
justifiable reasons for any change it makes. 

Then, why this idea that somebody is likely to 


be elected who will court the votes of a particular | 


class in the country, and then turn round to sac- 
rifice them for their opinions? ‘The Senator him- 


pose any person In the Senate, or any person of 


similar character out of it, would object to any || 
Democrat for an office which did not involve that 


particular point? I certainly, for one, am ready 
to say that I should not vote to confirm a person 
holding these opinions to go to a Territory, there 
to act as a judge or a marshal ora Governor; but 
I should have no objection to voting for his con- 
firmation as marshal of a State or postmaster or 
judge of the district court—any of the offices to 
which the case did not belong. To illustrate still 
further: I should object to any man being a district 
attorney or district judge whose constitutional 
opinions or whose conscientious feelings would 
not allow him to execute the fugitive slave law. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course. 


Mr. DAVIS. He would be unfit for the place. | 


If he was a gentleman, he would not accept it; 
he would feel that he could not do his duty inthe 
place, and he would refuse to hold it. Itamounts 
merely to this: that, where there is a difference 
between Democrats in opinion upon a particular 
point, that marks a particular position to which 
he is not suited, if a majority of the party differ 
from him. Then, why this attempt to discrim- 
inate between northern and southern Democratic 
Senators? If there is anything which draws the 
Democratic party near to my heart and makes 
me proud of it, it is the hope, was recently the 
conviction, that there is but one sentiment from 
one end of the Union to the other pervading that 
great body-politic. Why, then, this attempt to 
array Democrats of one section against those of 
the other? If we are divided by geographical 
lines, if opinions are to be determined by latitude 
and longitude, and not by reference to the great 
charter of our political liberty, the party has no 
value; and, whenever that is so, 1 am ready to 
cease to be numbered with it. 


But, sir, proud as I have been of the large vote |! what Ihave often heard imputed to the Senator— 


| Ship. ‘Those were the circumstances. I do not | 
| doubt that my constituents unanimously sustain || 
self is aware that we did not object to him upon || 
any other committee. Why, then, does he sup- | 





| 
| 





| 
i} 


| 
} 
} 


|| he made bold to assert in this presence that he had | 
| never changed his opinion, he either said too 


psy to protect that like all other property, and | 


| pare records with me. Now, sir, here is the dif- 
| ference between the Senator and myself; my test 
| dered my right to think for myself, or to have | 


| ocratic party. 
| patriotism is paramount to party. I think there | 


“. , ° n . . . . | 
which the Democratic candidate received in the |} 
northern States numerically, exceeding by far the || 


they contributed but little to elect him to the 
Presidency. It is the electoral votes which are to || 
be counted in that contest.. The Senator from || 
Illinois, looking forward to the case which he has 
himself supposed, and which otherwise I should || 
not refer to, of being the nominee at Charleston, 

must count the number Of electoral votes that he | 
can get; and in that view of the case, the southern |} 
States rise to an importance not to be measured | 

by the numerical standard he presents. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to hear you on 
that point, for we stand on the same footing in 
that respect: ‘The convention of Mississippi has 
acted, as well as other conventions. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. DAVIS, (after a pause.) Oh! I did not 
know what the Senator was at. [Laughter.] As 
for me, I am one of the rank and file. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. SoamI. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. DAVIS. Well, let it go. 

Mr. CLAY. Just a word in reply to what fell || 
from the Senator from I[Jlinois. I have discovered || 


that I overrated his, and he underrated my De- || 
mocracy. Il am willing to drop the controversy | 
between us by conceding that we are both mis- | 


taken. The Senator, however, instead of reply- || 


| ing as was due to himself and to me, diverted the || 


issue between us to a matter entirely extraneous 
to this debate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I gave notice that I should | 
not reply to any charges at this time. Thatis the | 
reason I passed them. 

Mr. CLAY. I stated to the Senator that when | 
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much, or | would never have extended to him the 


right hand of fellowship as a Democrat. I gave |) 


as my reasons that he had voted for the Wilmot 


proviso; that he had voted for an amendment to || 
the Utah and New Mexico bills, inhibiting the || 
Territorial Legislatures from passing laws for the || 


protection of property in slaves; that he had voted 
against an amendment conferring on them the 


said and repeat that if I had not supposed he 
had changed his opinions of the constitutional 
power of Congress to prohibit slavery, I should | 
not have extended to him the right hand of fellow- 





me in the sentiment implied by that declaration. 


| 
| 


But the Senator diverts the issue between us to || 


another which was wholly extraneous, and I think | 
very unbecoming; because, without the slightest | 


| 


unkindness to the Senator, it argued some of that || 


; : : a : | 
vanity which had been imputed to him, and against 


which I was defending him. He turns to the 
Charleston convention—the ocean to the rivers of 
his thoughts—and he brings to notice the fact that 
I had avowed that I would not support him on his 
platform as the nominee of the party, and, there- 
fore, he says it does not become me to set myself | 
up as a true Democrat, and that he may well com- | 


of Democracy is fidelity to principle, his test of | 
Democracy seems to be fealty to party. While | 
I profess to be amember of the Democratic party, 
I claim to be a freeman, and never to have surren- 


transferred my conscience to the keeping of a ma- 
jority of the party. I am not the serf of the Dem- | 
I think there are occasions when 





are occasions when aman who is faithful to his | 


| country and to his conscience must repudiate even | 


the acts of a majority of his party. It was be- | 
cause of my greater fidelity to principle than to | 
party, to the Constitution of my country than to | 
arty nominees, to truth than to expediency, that 
Cmade those declarations. I did not intend to 
obtrude them upon the Senate, and I regret that the 
Senator has done so. Hi 
He did not stop at that, but he indicated, I 
thought very distinctly, not only an utter indiffer- 
ence to my vote, which would neither confer any 
honor upon him, if given to him, nor do him any | 
dishonor if refused; but he went further, and, if 
I understood him aright, he did not think that my 
opposition to him would diminish his vote in the 
State of Alabama. That*is another illustration of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
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a disposition, to compare his strength with the 
representatives of other States of this Union, and 


| to arrogate a greater power over those States than 


their own representatives possessed. That is a 
question between us, raised by the Senator, which 
tume will decide. If, however, he had been as ob- 
servant of the public demonstrations within my 
State as I have been, if he had looked more to 


| Alabama and less to Charleston, I think he would 
| have discovered that I am sustained by a very 
| large majority of the party there; and I think the 


events that are transpiring there this day will sat- 
isfy him of this fact. With this explanation, I 
am willing to play quits with the Senator, or to 
aan to bandy words orarguments as he may 
cnoose, P 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I can assure the Senator 
from Alabama that the good temper and taste with 
which he has replied to me disarms me,cven if | 
had the disposition (which I have not) to continue 
a controversy with him. I will only say a word 
to him. I did not expect that the Senator would 
repeat again, because I thought some one would 


| whisper to him, and tell him the injustice he was 


doing me about the vote on the Wilmot proviso. 


| The record shows that I protested against it at 


the time, before itwas given, and after it was given, 
and said it was the vote of my State and not my 
own vote,and hence that is not an exception to 


| my statement that I had not changed my opin- 
| lons on the territorial question. 


Mr. CLAY. I did not mean to do the Senator 
any injustice. I ought to have said and intended 
to say that he did avow that he gave that vote in 
accordance with instructions; but, at the same 
time, it is due to myself as well as to the Senator 
to say that he did declare, and I do not see how 
he could have done otherwise, that he was not 
prenree to deny the power of Congress to pro- 
1ibit slavery in the Territories. I say the Sena- 
tor was bound to make that-declaration, because 
he could not with due respect to himself as a man 
and as one having regard for the obligations of the 
Constitution, which he had sworn to support, give 
that vote unless he believed it was constitutional. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did make that statement, 
but I will tell you why I made it. Every south- 
ern man on this floor had just voted with me for 
the extension of the Missouri compromise line to 
the Pacific ocean, which prohibited slavery in more 


| than half of the territory of the United States; 


every southern man of every party in the other 
House had just given the same vote; and I had 
so much respect for the unanimous opinion of 
every southern Senator and every southern Rep- 
resentative, that I did not feel prepared to 1m- 
peach a vote which they had just given; but that 

uestion having been dropped, I confess that fur- 
a investigation has satisfied me it would be a 
wrongful exercise of power. 

Mr. YULEE. Will the Senator let me take 
this opportunity to say that I was present on the 
occasion of that vote, but did not vote, because | 
did not believe it was a constitutional enactment. 
I did not vote against it, because the body of my 
friends voted the other way. I was present, but 
purposely did not vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should have said that those 
who were present were unanimous, I will close 
this debate here. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think it due to the Senator from 
Illinois to say, as one who acted with him in public 
and conferred with him in private on that occa- 
sion, that he was selected to bring forward that 
proposition; that he was sustained in it by myself 
and others from the South. I held then, as I do 
now, that Congress had no power of prohibition. 
I held then,as [do now, however, that the States 
could, by their action under the Constitution, and 
that they had, by a quasi action, by long acqui- 
escence In ratification of the act of 1820, given a 
validity to the act which it did not originally pos- 
sess. I was willing so to act, as I believed, it has 
turned out to be true, that we never would adjust 
the question which divided us relating to the terri- 
tory, except by dividing the property. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Hands off! 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire to ask a single 
uestion of the Senator from Illinois myself. 
his 1s a matter in which our section of the coun- 

try feels some interest, as well as the section from 
whence the other Senators come. That question 


| is this: I desire to have the Senator from Illinois 
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j 
state whether he believes now that Congress has || for a very few moments, with an executive ses- 
the power to legislate on the subject of slavery in || sion. We shall not meet again until Monday. 
the Territories of the United States ? Mr. CRITTENDEN. I move that the Senate 

Mr. DOUGLAS. -My belief is that Congress || adjourn. 
has no power over the subject of slavery in the Mr. MASON. I humbly submit that I have 
States, or in the organized Territories of the Uni- || the floor, and have made a motion for an execu- | 
ted States, nor over any other municipal regula- || tive session, and the Senator cannot move to ad- 
tion, by a fair interpretation of the Constitution. |) journ until that is disposed of. 

I had such respect for the long acquiescence in the The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Missouri compromise, that I was willing to carry | adjourn is always in order. 

it out; but I think a fair construction of the Con- The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
stitution limits Congress in the exercise of mu- || adjourned. 

nicipal powers to the ten miles square ceded for 
the seatof Government, and the dock-yards, navy- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
yards, &c. That is my conviction of a fair inter- || , hol ins -y 12. 1860 
pretation of the Constitution. ‘fe mespatctel: ons mesl apa eas 

Mr. FITCH. I move to take up the resolution The House met at twelve o'clock, m. 
offered by myself yesterday providing for the || by Rev. Samug: Ropcers. 
election of a Printer on Meoden next. I sup- |} TheJournalofyesterday was read and approved. 
pose there will be no opposition to the time. The CLERK announced as the business first 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I would rather the Sen- 
ator would select some other day than Mon- 
day. lam anxious to say something, and this 
resolution of his will give rise to debate. Say 
Tuesday. 

Mr. FITCH. The Senator is decidedly mis- 
taken about this interfering with him. ‘The adop- | 
tion of the resolution merely brings the question 
of the election of Printer before the Senate at that 
time. It can then be passed over informally or 
upon motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will inform the Senator from Indiana that the 
Senate must first dispose of the subject under con- 
sideration before the resolution to which he refers 
cay be taken up. 

Mr. FITCH. I move, then, to postpone the 
further consideration of the pending subject until | 
Monday next at two o’clock. 

Mr.CLINGMAN. | objectto fixing Monday | 
at two o’clock. I wish it fixed for Monday at 
one o’clock, agd I hope the gentleman will select 
Tuesday for the election of a Printer. 

Mr. FITCH. Lam willing to do that. 


A motion to 


Prayer 


| resolution proposed to be submitted on the 10th 
instant by Mr. Epwarps, upon which the gentle- 

| man from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Hatton] was entitled 
to the floor. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. | 
Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. [donot think 
| there is a quorum present, and therefore I move 
| that there be a call of the House. 


House was then accordingly called. 


ceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Alabama | Mr. Hovs- 
TON] toa remark reported in this morning’s Globe 
as made by him yesterday. I ask that it be read. 

The remark was read, as follows: 

**1 do not mean to say that those gentlemen will vote for 
the Democratic candidate, but [have no doubt they will; 


because their first love will return in time to calm the agi 


: ‘ TX r . ; | tation of the country, and to save this House from the burn 
Mr. CLINGMAN. Let this matter be post- || ing, withering, blistering curse and shame which would 


poned until Monday, and we can take up the || result from the putting in that chair the gentleman from 
question of electing a Printer on Tuesday. || Ohio.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question Mr. SHERMAN. 
is on the motion of the Senator from Indiana, to || man from Alabama whether he designed that 
postpone the further consideration of the resolu- || remark as a personal reflection upon me, or as a 
tion now under consideration until Monday next. || ewer one in reference to the party to which I 

The motion was agreed to. || belong ? 

. Ar ISTON r ave s ysed th 
ELECTION OF PRINTER. — — a 7 : ee ene a " 
: egenticman would notrealiy have propose 1at 
On motion of Mr. FITCH, the Senate proceeded : ay. 


: : , : | question to me; for there can be no doubt as to 
to consider the following resolution, submitted by || r proper construction of that language. 1 do 


: it 
saetordaw -: | . . 
- moreriny 32 sit Une ee ‘eth || 2° think any gentleman supposed for a moment 
esolved, That the Senate will, on Monday next, 16th || yp. atended thoes: semarien. tn have & norecn 
instant, at half past one o’clock, p. m., proceed to the elec- || — nded those remarks to have a personal 
tion of a Printer to the Senate, for and during the Thirty- || ®Ppication. wir: 
Sixth Congress, upon the condition that he accept the ap- | f the gentleman will allow me, I willsay what 
| 
} 
| 


pointment subject to such reduction or change in the prices || | intended. ‘The gentleman is charged, and I be- 


now established by law for the execution of the public | lieve the record shows it, with indorsing the 
Helper book and its doctrines. Thatindorsement 


. 5 has been brought to his attention, and, as | be- 
Mr. FITCH. With the consent of the Senate, || lieve, the gentleman has never disavowed the 
1 modify the resolution by striking out ‘‘ Mon- || Aentrinen ob thet. béok 
Oy. and inserting ‘‘Tuesday.’’ [‘‘Agreed.’] || yy, STEW ART: 0 aeernati 
Mr. BROWN. I desire to inquire whether, if || _ "> * ee eee 
the resolution be adopted now to go into an elec- 
tion on Tuesday, it will be admissible then to 
discuss the pretensions of candidates, or whether 
we shall be compelled to ballot without speaking; 
because if discussion be not in order then, J wish 
now to assign the reasons for my vote. i 
Several Senators. Of course you can speak 
then. 
Mr. BROWN. With that understanding, I | 


have no objection. 


printing as may hereafter, during the present Congress, be 
made by law, and regulate his charges accordingly. 


Will the 
| gentleman from Alabama allow me a moment? 
| (Cries from the tepublican side, ** Sit down!’’ 
| ** Sit down 1") 

| Mr. HOUSTON. 

' [ 

1] 


ican benches. ] 
Mr. SHERMAN. 
this matter to me. 
Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. The gen- 
tleman frem Alabama says the gentleman from 
_Mr. TOOMBS. I desire to amend the resolu- || QMO 18 charged, as the record shows, with in- 
tion by inserting “legislative or executive,’ so || Sees - - Pie RK th ee oo 
that the resolution will subject the Public Printer | fa whl ae ere CR UN nr ae cemm  —es 
to variation of the price in ‘ xecutive intine. as || the indorsement of sixty-eight members of c on- 
et cee eee, oA GRCCULVE PANNE, | gress, or a copy of it, has ever been exhibited in 
ve z a? AOE, !| this body > PJ ’ m 
Mr. . That is right. i > nace a : ; 
_ The amendment was agreed to; and the resolu- | ae Zee ti 9ibiios ale eognen eae) 
tion, as amended, was adopted, as follows: || whether ‘the ecainenied frem Penns yivania has 
Resolved, That the Senate will, on Tuesday next, 17th || : re 7 ea ae 


instant, at half past one o’clock, p. m., proceed to the elec- 
tion of a Printer to the Senate, for and during the Thirty- 


I ask my friend to leave 


| that is the only mode of escape, he might as well 


Sixth Congress, upon the condition that he accept the ap- || own up and confess his guilt of the enormities, or | 
pointment subject to such reduction or change in the prices 
now established by law for the execution of the public print- 
ing, legislative or executive, as may hereafter, during the 
present Congress, be made by law, and regulate his charges 


y- 
Mr. MASON. [ask the Senate to indulge me, 


|| disavow the doctrines, contained in that book. 
} The gentleman from Ohio has been charged 
|| with indorsing doctrines of the most treasonable 
and most infamous character; and while he has 


made a statement which some of his friends con- 


| 


>. 
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in order, the question on the admissibility of the 


The motion was agreed to; and the roll of the | 


Mr. MAYNARD moved that all further pro- | 


I desire to ask the gentle- | 


Let him ask a question. | 
Cries of ** Down!” ** Down!”’ from the Repub- | 


I do not know |} 


| signed the recommendation; but if he did, and if | 
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—_ 
tend was adisavowal of the doctrines of that book, 
| yet, | contend, it was not a fair or manly dis- 
avowal of the doctrines inculcated or proposed to 
be circulated by that book. If the gentleman had 
desired the country to know his position, instead 
of giving that stingy explanation—if I may call it 
so—instead of saying that he did not know what 
was in the book when he signed the reeommend- 
ation, if he had said that since the book had been 
| brought to his notice with its treasonable, abom- 
inable, and infamous doctrines he would disavow 
them before the House and before the country, 
that would have set him right. But the gentle- 
man has only said that he did not know what was 
in the book when he signed the recommendation, 
and that he never intended to interfere with the 
rights of the States. I take it for granted that the 
gentleman has not, by that disavowal, released 
himself from the edium of the doctrines of that 
book. And until he does, until he meets the ques- 
tion in that manly manner in which he is called 
upon to meet it—as we would be all called upon 
under like circumstances—he is subject to the re- 
marks which I made in regard to him—politically, 
as I have explamed. The gentleman has never 
personally demeaned himself towards me in a 
way that would entitle him to any remark of a 
harsh character. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam happy—and am sat- 
isfied that every member of the House must be— 
to hear the personal disclaimer of the gentleman 
from Alabama. Every one will bear me witness 
that Il have listened to the debate on this floor with 
{| great patience; and that I was not disposed to re- 
{| gard any remarks as personal in their character 
\| if a different construction could be put upon them. 

So far as my disclaimer of the doctrines of the 
Helper book is concerned, every man with any 
sense of feeling must know very well that my lips 
have been in a great measure sealed from the first 

|| day of the session, by what I must regard as an 
| offensive resolution, thrust into the House at an 
| improper time and in an improper manner, and 
insisted upon in a debate which has no precedent 
in parliamentary history. 

At an early a I did make an explanation of 
|| the circumstances under which my name became 

attached to the recommendation—an explanation 
not made to the gentleman from Missouri, but 
made to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mitt- 
son.| I also made a statement and disclaimer 
which I intended as full and saustactory, and I 
| trust was generally so regarded. 


If not, before i 

can, with self-respect, be more explicit—and be- 
| fore gentlemen on the other side can make the 
least complaint—they should insist that the of- 
fensive resolution be withdrawn. 

I say now; I have said it from the beginning to 
all; I have sent word to the gentleman who intro- 
duced the resolution that I am willing to have that 
Helper book read, page by page, and then avow 
or disavow every sentiment contained in it. | 
never concealed a political opinion in my life, and 
never will. IL am now willing, if that offensive 
resolution be withdrawn, to express at once my 
opinion of the extracts read at the Clerk's table; 
but until that is done, | appeai to every man who 
has a sense of manhood to say whether | could 
say more than I have. [Cries of ‘‘ Good!”’ from 
the Republican benches. ) 

Mr. HOUSTON. I presumed the gentleman 
from Ohio would have taken that position; and I 
| desire to ask him now, whether that is an escape 
| from the responsibilities which rest upon him? 
|The gentleman says he is willing to have that 
book read, and avow or disavow its sentiments, 
if this offensive resolution be withdrawn. The 
resolution did not refer to the gentleman by name, 
and unless he felt that it bears upon him in its 
|; lerms 

Mr. SHERMAN, Allow me to say to the gen- 
' tlemaa from Alabama, that when the resolution 
was offered | was the only person whese name 
appeared on that printed list who was then a can- 
didate for Speaker of the House. Therefore, the 
resolution had just as much a personal reference 
to me as if my name had been inserted in it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That explanation does not 
relieve the gentleman from the trouble which 
|| surrounds him. If he considered his honor im- 
|| plicated by the introduction of the resolution of 
|| the gentleman from Missouri, why did he rise 
} and make what his friends conaan is an expla- 
|| nation and a disayowal after the resolution was 
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introduced? Now, it will not do for the gentle- 
man toattempt to shelter himself under so flimsy 
an excuse as that; for the gentleman rose and 
made his explanation, and made what his friends 
call a disavowal of the doctrines of the book; and 
he is now precluded from throwing himself back 
on his dignity and his insulted honor. The gen- 





tleman will not be permitted, in the public judg- | 


ment, to shelter himself behind this resolution. 
Is that a fair escape fora manly man? ‘The reso- 
lution applies to every other member who signed 
the book, as well as to the gentleman from Ohio: 
and the application of it to him is his own act and 
deed. If it bears upon him, it is because, by a 
voluntary act of his own, he brought himself 
withinits scope. Lask the House again, is thata 
proper mode of escape for the gentleman? The 
resolution lays down a general principle in regard 


to the fitness of a presiding officer of this body. 
Does that preclude a gentleman from disavowing | 


the sentiments of the hook charged to have been 
indorsed by him? 


Are gentlemen, throuch some false notions of 


honor or modesty, to take shelter behind a sort of | 
mock insulted dignity, and refuse to do themselves | 


justice? [fthe gentleman is guilty, he has pursued 
the right course. If, however, he is innocent of 
a purpose to circulate the incendiary and damnable 
sentiments of the Helper book, it is due to him- 
self, due to his country, due to his reputation, due 


to truth and honor, and every high and sacred |! 
principle which prompts men to act, that he should | 


come forth and speak; and that it should be done 
promptly. I think Lhave already shown that the 
excuse will notavail him; [ have shown that, after 
the resolution was introduced, and while Mr. 


Miiison had the floor, he rose and made what his | 


friends call an explanation. He should not now 
say, therefore, that that resolution is the stumb- 
ling-block which prevents him from doing what 
he seems to regard as just in itself. 


Now, sir, | say to the gentleman that if he had | 


intended a disavowal, if he had intended to make 
any explanation, he had the floor, and he had the 
right to make it at the time; he had the right to 


make a clean breast of it; and as he has failed to | 


do so, and as I can conceive of no just and fair 
reason why he has not done so, as there is no ex- 
cuse, in my judgment, to justify his course, that 
is why L made the declaration which I made yes- 
terday. 

One word rhore. 
wants this resolution withdrawn, or taken out of 
the way. Why, sir, doesnot the gentleman know 
that his friends are the party who are guilty of 
these delays that have occurred? They have 
thrown the obstructions in the way of getting a 
vote upon that resolution, by their points of order, 
by their motions to amend the Journal, and by the 
various dilatory motions and resolutions and ques- 
tions that have been piled up one upon another 
by the gentleman’s friends, so as to preclude the 
minority from all probability of getting an early 
vote upon the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri. Thisside of the House has been ready; 
we have been anxious from the first, to vote upon 
that resolution. We have interposed no difficul- 
ties by points of order and motions to amend the 
Journal. Ifthe gentleman has complaints to make 
upon that score, he had better make them to his 
own friends. They do not apply to this side of 
the House at all. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I did not intend 


to submit any remarks to the House this morn- | 


ing; but, sir, I wish to say a word explanatory 
of my purpose in offering this resolution. Before 
1 proceed, I beg the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


Suenman] not to suppose that I had any personal | 
objection to him, apart from his political record. | 
I was in the last Congress on terms of rather inti- | 


mate association than otherwise with that gentle- 
man and with his friends; and I came to Wash- 


ington at the commencement of this Congress, | 
expecting to meet them as friends. I haveno per- | 
sonal hostility Jo that gentleman; but, sir,Congress | 
assembled under peculiar circumstances. An as- | 


sault had been made upon a sister State, by a set of 
meu whom Idenominate as traitors, and who have 
suffered the penalty of the law. Within a few 
days of the execution of these men this Congress 
assembled. I found, when | met my brother mem- 


bers here to organize the House, that a publica- | 


‘tion had gone out to the country, containing, in 
my estimation, treasonable doctrines, and recom- 


The gentleman from Ohio | 


; remain silent. 


| Speaker of this House. 
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mending objectionable expedients to destroy the 
institutions which the constitution and laws of 
my State guaranty to my constituents. I found 
it recommended in that publication that there 
should be no association between non-slavehold- 
ers and slaveholders; that there was to be no kind 
of intercourse between them of a social, political, 
or religious character. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, representing a constituency, 


many of whom are slaveholders, and being my- 
| self a slaveholder, | submit it to the better judg- 
| ment, to the calm opinions of gentlemen upon the 
| Republican side, and upon both sides of this Hall, 
| whether, after a nomination had been made for 


Speaker, after one ballot had been taken, and the 
Republican party had concentrated their forces 
upon a gentleman who had recommended those 
incendiary doctrines—whether I, as a Represent- 
ative of my constituency, a large portion of whom 


_are slaveholders, ought to have sat still in my 
| seat, without protesting In some manner against 


the election of such a manas Speaker, andagainst 


| such action upon the part of gentlemen on that 


side & the House, striking directly at the peace 


| and quiet of my own State, and the safety of my 


constituents, as wellas of the people of the whole 
South? 


I sought, as the record will show, then to ob- 


tain a disavowal upon the part of the gentleman 
from Ohio. I did not seck the floor for the pur- 
pose, at that time, of offering any resolution. But 
| was called to order by the 
ing the resolution as the basis of the remarks I 
designed to make,and which itwas due to myself, 
as well as to my constituents, that 1 should 
make. 

Sir, as the Representative of a gallant constit- 
uency holding property guarantied by the Con- 


| sutution and laws of the country, It was due to 


that constituency that I should not remain silent 


| here when a large party in this House, claiming | 
to be the dominant party in the country, attempted 


to elect to the Speaker’s chair an individual who 


was striking at the liberty, the peace, the property, || 


and the lives of the constituents whom was 


| charged to represent in this national assembly. I 
looked upon the condition of things then presented || 


with pain. Llooked wpon it with some excitement. 


1 came into this Congress with feelings of personal || 


kindness toward all,although differing politically 
with members upon the other side of the House; 
but when | found that members had so far for- 
gotten themselves as to indorse and send out to 
the country doctrines calculated to disturb the 


peace and quiet, and to endanger the lives of the | 


constituents whom I represent, | could not longer 


guage as it would have been if I had taken more 


time to deliberate about it; butit is clear, perspic- | 
1 it is that | 
no gentleman who would recommend that book, 


uous, and speaks directly to the point. 


containing sentiments now acknowledged uni- 
versally to be odious to the country, is fit to be 
To that sentiment, with 
great personal respect for the gentleman from Ohio, 
I stand to-day. No man who occupies that posi- 
tion politically—I say nothing of him personally; 
Imake no charges against his ability, or his per- 
sonal integrity, his urbanity, or the graces that 
adorn his private life—I do not assail them; but 
I say that any man whose political party, or who 
himself takes upon him the sentiments of that 
book, is not fit to preside over this or any other 
national assembly. 

| disclaimed, when | offered the resolution, as 
I disclaim now, any design to attack the gentle- 
man. I gave him a full opportunity to exculpate 
himself, if exculpation was deemed necessary - 
him. But he did not do it, and the whole South 
and the whole country has been excited, and justly 
excited upon the subject. 


to them,so that a healthy and national sentiment 
may be engendered in this great land. 

Docs any gentleman expect that I will now 
withdraw my resolution? Is not that asking too 
much of me? Whether it is or not, I will now 
say, once for all, that I will never withdraw it. 
The question has got to be met. 1 have sought, 
time and again, to get a fair vote onat; but in that 
1 have been embarrassed by various motions from 

he other side of the House. 


} Republican side of | 
the House,and I could not proceed without offer- 


Hence I offered my resolution. | 
It may not have been drawn in as courteous lan- | 


| vote upon either. 
Odium has attached to || 
gentlemen opposite, and I hope that it will attach | 


If those gentlemen | 





did indorse that Helper book without reflection, 
and if they wished to exculpate themselves from 
the odium of the sentiments expressed in that in- 
famous eens the door has always been 
held wide open for them. My resolution was 
offered for the purpose of allowing them to set 
themselves right. I will say now, as I have 
avowed time and again, that I will press my res- 
olution to a vote; that whenever I can, with pro- 
priety, I will insist upon a vote on it, so that the 
decision of this House may be put upon the rec- 
ord and go before my constituents, to exhibit to 
them the fact that I have been in the strict line of 
my duty. When, sir, | cease to appreciate the 
interests—political, social, and religious—of my 
veople, at that moment let me cease to live. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Mr. Clerk, I 
want to say a word at this point. Lagree entirely 
with the gentleman from Alabama {[Mr. Houston] 
in his statement that, because of the various mo- 
tions which overlie the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, (Mr. Ciarx,] it will be im- 
possible for some time to reach a vote on that 
resolution; and | further agree with him, that it 
is undeniable that the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri is an obstacle in the way of the 
organization of this House. Iam one of a good 
many who, as a matter of course, are not impli- 
cated in the terms of that resolution, but who are 
perfectly willing and ready, at all times, to vote 
on the proposition of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. WhatI propose is this. If my suggestion 
mects the favor of the gentlemen who are partic- 
ularly interested in what | am going to allude to, 
we could have a vote this morning on the propo- 
sition, in substance, of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri; and that subject at least, on which irritat- 
ing and disturbing speeches have been made and 
gone forth into the country, so fatal to its tran- 


| quillity, would be got out of theway. Gentlemen, 


under the peculiar circumstances of the case, may 
have felt themselves justified inemaking those 
speeches; I have nothing to say about that, except 
that after a lapse of nearly six weeks, consumed 
almost wholly in debates more or less growing 
out of this very resolution, it is not unreasonable 
to assume that the subject is exhausted, and the 
country fretted and weary with its continued ab- 
sorption of time we might and ought to employ 
more profijably to ourselves and our constituen- 
cies. 

I observe in a copy of the New York Herald, 
which I hold in my hand, that a conference was 
held between gentlemen representing three of the 


| political elements of this House in opposition to 


the Republican party, and that this conference 
agreed upon a resolution which it was proposed 
to submit to this House as a substitute for the 
resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I have read the 
article the gentleman refers to as having appeared 


in the Herald. I am not responsible for that sub- 
| stitute resolution. 
‘| arrangement; and I now announce to this House 
and to the gentleman from Maryland, that I will 


I had no knowledge of the 


never withdraw my resolution and never consent 
to any modification of it whatever. Iwas never 
consulted; and I am not responsible for the reso- 
lution which appears in the Herald; I never heard 
of it until l read it in that paper. The matter 


| must be met as it is in my resolution, or it must 


not be met at all. I will not alter one word or 


| letter in it; I will not alter it now or any other 


time. 
Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. So far as lam 
concerned and so far as the gentlemen with whom 


| L act politically on this floor are concerned, I am 
| satisfied that it is a matter of very little conse- 
| quence whether we vote on the resolution of the 
| gentleman from Missouri or the amended substi- 


tute which I have referred to; we are ready to 
J thought that the gentleman 
from Missouri, in his remarks just now, indi- 
cated a desire to get the express opinion of the 
House on the gist of the subject, and that he really 
wanted to reach the point of the matter. I un- 
stood him to express his indifference to terms 
and phrases. Now the underlying idea of that res- 
olution and the whole movement of the gentle- 
man from Missouri is simply this: to get an ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the House 
against any member who in his heart adopts, 
sanctions, and is willing to promulgate such atro- 
cious doctrines as are involved in the extracts 
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from the Helper book read at the Clerk’s table. 
That is the point of the thing; and I think that 
this House, after five weeks of excited and in- 
flammatory discussion, should be anxious to come 
up and take a vote on the fhatter. My sugges- 
tion is this: the gentleman from Missouri says 
that he will not withdraw his resolution under any 
circumstances; I take it for granted that when his 
resolution comes before the House it will be in 
order to move the substitute to which | have re- 
ferred or a proposition of the same character, and 
that the House will then be brought to a vote on 
the subject. Why not vote now and save the de- 
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Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. It was sent to | 
me by a member of the committee, I presume. 
Mr. WINSLOW. Does not the gentleman ree- 


| ollect who handed it to him? 


lay and the irritating speeches which will con- | 


tinue to be hung on it. I learn that the gentlemen 
who have made the points of order which overlie 
the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri 
are willing to waive their precedence and allow 


any member of the conference committee,to which | 


allusion is made, to submit their substitute to this 
House. It is the most expeditious way of reach- 
ing the matter and settling it. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 
that the substitute has been prepared by the con- 
ference committee? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 
my colleague will permit it to be read. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will have noth- 
ing to do with it. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 
information. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I have not heard the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 
them for my friend from North Carolina. | said 
that I thought the organization of the House was 
impeded by the difficulty of getting at the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri about the 
Helper book. 1 suggested that the New York 
Herald had stated that a substitute was agreed 
upon by a conference committee. , 

Mr. CLARK, ‘of Missouri. 
right there. \ j 
he understands that the New York Herald pub- 


Iso understand. 


Let it be read for 


lishes a substitute that has been agreed on. I | 


merely want to express my astonishment here in 


my place, that the New York Herald should be | 


better informed about the action of the House in 


reference to the proposition I have offered than || 


myself. (Laughter.] I wantto express my aston- 
ishment an@ my regret that any friends who have 
codperated with me have taken the liberty to say 


that they think more of the correspondence of the | 


New York Herald bearing on this important sub- 
ject, than they did of me. Ihave - no hand in 
that proposition; I never saw or read it except 
through the Herald. I had no information of it: 
[ will not say that I have a contempt for it; but I 
will say | know nothing about it, care little about 
it, and I scorn it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I have nothing 
to say as to the opinions the gentleman from 
Missouri entertains in that connection. I know 
nothing about the way in which the New York 


I hope, then, that | 


1 will repeat | 


Allow me a word ||| 
The gentleman from Maryland says | 


Do I understand || 








|} gentleman from Maryland, I will continue a few | 


| toconfer together. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I did not notice 
who handed it to me. | was speaking at the mo- 
ment. 

Mr. GILMER. That is the original draft. 1 
this moment received it from the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Crark,] and handed it over 
to the gentleman from Maryland, {Mr. Harris,]} 
and | think my friend from North Carolina [Mr. 
Winstow] ought to have known where that 
paper was,and where it must have come from. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I was just as much at a 
loss to know where it came from,as I was as 
to where the New York Herald got its informa- 
tion. 

Mr. GILMER. I have not seen the paper from 
the time the gentlemen agreed upon it until now; 
but with the permission of the gentleman from 
Maryland, (Mr Hararats,] | will state the cireum- 
stances under which that paper was agreed to. 
This gathering of friends was nota mattersought 
by me; but I was advised that friends representing 
the different political sentiments in this Congress, 
(leaving outthe Republican party,) were requested 
We met—notall whose names 
were suggested, but nearly all—l believe, ten in 
number. 
good, for quiet, and for peace. 
together, we came to the conclusion, among other 
things, that, as a substitute for the resolution be- 
fore the House and the various points of order, 
we would endeavor to prevail upon our friends 
upon all sides to withdraw their various points of 
order, and the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. WinsLow] was to present to the House, 
with the consent, if possible, of the gentleman 
from Missouri, this resolution which we then 


| agreed upon as a substitute forthe resolution of the 


gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Ciark;] and I beg 
leave to say that this was not to be binding upon 
anybody at all—binding upon no party, but a 
mere suggestion to be presented to the House, to 


| their reason and good sense. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
Mr. WINSLOW. 


Mr. Clerk—— 


If the gentleman from Ma- 


ryland will allow me, I will say a few words upon | 


this subject. 
Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I will say just 
here that Lam utterly ignorant of the details of 


| this matter. 


Mr. GILMER. 


as [am upon the floor by the indulgence of the 


moments more. I will state very briefly all I de- 
sire to state. ‘Those gentlemen were unanimously 
of opinion that the resolution which was agreed 


| to be presented, under the circumstances which 


Herald informs itself of such matters; but I re- | 


ferred to it simply because a discussion had just 


sprung up upon the subject of the resolution, and | 


because I thought it a good chance to ask the in- 
troduction of the substitute. 
I will now finish the statement I was making to 


the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Wins- || 


Low.| A debate sprung up this morning upon 
the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri, 


about the Helper book, and I suggested that if we | 


could get a vote on the subject-matter of that res- 


olution, we should remove out of the way a point | 


of difficulty to the organization. I stated that I 
had seen the substance of that resolution in the 
New York Herald, and it seemed to me to con- 
tain the substance of the whole matter. I have 
now been furnished, I suppose by onc of the mem- 
bers of that committee, with a draft of the reso- 
tion. 


Mr. NOELL. Hoy was that committee con- 
stituted ? 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. My friend from 


North Carolina [Mr. Winstow] can better inform | 


you. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will explain the whole 
matter. 

A Voice. Where did that paper come from? 


Mr. WINSLOW. 
paper came from. 


I do not know where that 


I have stated, would put an end to this discus- 
sion, and would embrace all that any conserva- 
tive man, whether from the East, West, North, 
or South, would desire to have said upon that 
subject. IL was of that opinion then; l am of that 
opinion now; and I believe if our friends-who 
have made those points of order will withdraw 
them, | think the House will readily put an end 
to this discussion, whether my friend from Mis- 


|| souri (Mr. CLarx] agree to it or not; for I did not 


believe my friend from Missouri would withdraw 
his resolution, and he now says he will not. But 
if everybody would remain silent, | thought we 
would force, kindly, upon my friend from Mis- 
souri the resolution agreed upon by that com- 
mittee. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I wish to say a 


| word, with the permission of the gentleman from 


North Carolina. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 
the control of the floor. 

Mr. GILMER. I prefer to go on, with the 
consent of my friend from Maryland. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. [| have the floor, 
J understand, by the consent of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, and | beg my friend from 
Maryland to allow me a moment. 

The CLERK. Will the gentleman permit the 
Clerk to make a statement? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I want to say a few words, 
but I seem to find greater difficulty in getting the 
floor than any other gentleman around me. 

Mr. GILMER. } 
courtesy of the gentleman from Maryland, and I 


I prefer to keep 


[ am not yet through; and | 


1 am upon the floor by the | 


LOBE. 


Our meeting together was certainly for | 
After consulting 
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do not want that courtesy abused. | am not yet 
through. . 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I beg gentlemen 
to allow me to make one remark 1n reterence to 
this matter. 

The CLERK. 
until the Clerk 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. The gentleman 
from North Carolina spoke of not expecting me 
to withdraw my resolution. Inthathe is correct. 
He says that a!l agreed upon the pomt that the 
embarrassment which is thrown around the res- 
olution might, perhaps, be done away if I should 
withdraw it, and perhaps the House would make 
me withdraw it kindly. | understand by that 
that the substitute ean be voted in over my res- 
olution. : 

l want to say once for all that I offered that res- 
olution in good faith. I have been acting here in 
eood faith. [have announced from the beginning, 
and I announce again this morning, that | wal! 
vote for any conservative national man outside 
of the Republican party for Speaker, if we can 


The gentleman will suspend 





| effectany purpose by it. L representa Democratic 


constituency. ladhere to the rules and regula- 
tions of that party, and feel myself bound by 
party laws ant by party obligations, as far as is 
consistent with my duty. If it be the purpose of 
this side of the House, in conjunction with other 
gentlemen, to modify my resolution, they have 
the power, as a matter of course; but they wil 


| have to do it over my protest and over my dis- 


| resolution. 


cussion. l intend, if 1 have the power, to putdown 
any and all attempts to evade a square vote on my 
It must be met fairly and squarely by 


| my own party as well as by every other party of 


| lution since the hour of our separation. 


the House. 

Mr. GILMER. I want to say one word fur- 
ther. The inquiry is made, how the resolution 
came to be in the Herald. 1 state to my friend 
that I do not know. I have never scen the reso- 


But | 


| will say this: 1 have stated to several of my party 


friends what we had determined to propose; and 
it may be that some of our other friends did the 
same thing; and in that way it was telegraphed 
to the paper. | recollect seeing the statement in 
the New York Herald,on Tuesday morning. ‘The 
resolution is there quoted, but not precisely, ac- 
cording tomy memory. There is some difference. 
We did agree uponit. It was the agreement and 
understanding that my friend from North Carolina 
{Mr.Wins.ow] was to present itas being the con- 
curring sentiment and wish ofall the ten gentlemen 
present. He was to beg the gentlemen who have 
submitted points of order to withdraw them, and 
my friend from Missouri to withdraw his resolu- 
tion, and to ask the House to take a vote on the 
resolution agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York, sought the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is undoubtedly entitled to 


} my courtesy. 


Mr. GILMER. An allusion has been made, in 
a manner which does great injustice to twenty- 


| four honorable members of this House, for which 


there is no foundation and in which there is no 
truth. Itis but just to them that I should explain 
that the substitute which I offered embodied the 
sentiment of the party with which I act; and the 
man who intimates that it was offered with the 


| design of covering anybody or any party, does 


himself gross injustice and indulges in a delusion. 
It was offered, not to cover any party or individ- 
ual, but because it recites many things which are 
useful, and ought to be called to the attention of 
Congress and the nation; and further, because 
it covers every possible declaration, so far as the 
Helper book is concerned, that is covered in the 
resolution of the gentleman from Missouri, Just 
as well might we say that the reading of a chap- 
ter of the Holy Scriptures was intended to operate 
for evil or wrong, as to say that this resolution 


| by way of amendment was intended to cover the 


sentiments or acts of any party orany man. How 
was that substitute received? Did it receive any 
more favor at the hands of the Republicans than 
the original resolution did? What was the first 
motion made on the Republican side of the House? 


| lt was, as the Journal shows, to lay both the 
| original resolution and the substitute on the table. 


j 
tl 


| 
| 


And I believe that motion received from the Re- 
peeoone a unanimous affirmative vote. But, sir, 
was happy to find, when we came to compare 
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compton Democrats and with the anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats, that there was a concurrent sen- 
timent that the resolution which we agreed upon 
was better than either. Iam happy to say here 
that when that resolution is read, it will be found 
that it covers both in substance, tenor, and effect, 
the amendment offered by me; and perhaps its 
principal merit is that itembraces all, but in fewer 
words. [Cries of ** Read the resolution !’’ 

Mr. WINSLOW. It will be recollected that 
I suggested on the floor of the House, some days 
ago, that perhaps if there was a conference com- 
mittee of the various sections of the House op- 
posed to the Republican organization, something 
might be done tending to settle this vexed ques- 
tion. I stated thaton my own personal respons- 
ibility, without consulting my political associates. 
tefore | proceeded to make the proposition, | 
asked my associates if I had their consent, and I 
understood that they assented by acclamation. I 
then asked gentlemen of the southern Opposition 
party, and they expressed gratification at it. I 
then called on the anti-Lecompton Democrats, and, 
by name, on my friend from New York, [Mr. 
rae whom, from our private intimacy, I 
could take that liberty. We were interrupted in 
the progress of that matter by the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. De Jarnerre| taking the floor and 
proceeding with the discussion. After the adjourn- 
ment, however, my friend from New York con- 


sented to the meeting. It was pretty much left to | 


dence I feel profoundly grateful—as to whom I 


sickness of my friend from New York [Mr. Joun 
Cocurane} left a vacancy in the committee as 
originally constituted, and my friend, Governor 
MeRar, kindly consented to act. The Demo- 


eratic party was represented in the conference by || 


Governor McRar, Mr. Rogrson of Illinois, Mr. 
Crawrorp, and myself, 
say who represented the other sections, 
men can speak for themselves in proper time. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Say it now. 

Several MemBers. No objection. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Hivt, Mr. Marrory, 
Mr. Newson, and Mr. Gitmer, represented the 
southern Opposition; and my distinguished friend 


from New York, [Mr. Crark,] and Mr. Riggs, | 


of New Jersey, represented the anti-Lecompton 
organization. Mr. Aprarn was sick, and for that 
and other reasons was unable to attend, but he 
expressed his willingness to have met us on Mon- 
day. 

Now, sir, it would be highly improper in me to 


speak of the conversation and interchange of views | 


that took place in the conference committee. It 
would be considered highly improper and exceed- 
ingly unparliamentary for me to bo so. Finding, 
however, that we cauld not agree on anything else 
for the present, it was suggested that we might 
come to a conclusion with regard to the resolu- 
tio) introduced by the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri; and on consultation it was found 
that we were all nearly agreed on that question. 
My distinguished friend from New York [Mr. 
Ciark] was intrusted with the draft of the reso- 
lution containing these sentiments. There was 
but one copy made, and that was left in the cus- 
tody of my friend from New York to be fairly 
copied and sent to my room in the morning. it 
was announced in the beginning, and has been so 
announced ever since, that the conclusions of the 
committee of conference were not to be binding 
on the respective parties. 

But we separated, all of us unanimous ypon 
the terms of the resolution, agreeing that we would 
-onsult our friends and inform them of what we 
had agreed upon, with a view, if they agreed with 
us, which we did not doubt, we should propose 
to carry out our programme on Monday morning. 
{t was understood that the terms of the resolution 
were not to be made public; but | am informed, 
by high authority, that, although we adjourned 
at half past four o’clock, at six o’clock this reso- 
lution, in substance, if not in its precise words, 
was iirthe possession of our friends of the Re- 

ublican organization. Now, sir, I do not know 
how the resolution got out, nor do I charge that 
it did get out designedly or purposely. I know 


there was no place in the room where that meet- 
ing was held in which-a black cat could have been 
concealed. 


[Laughter.} Inthe caucuses held in 


L am not at liberty to | 


Gentle- | 
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notes with our Democratic friends, with the Le- | this Hall, I know there are sometime 
| 


| 


| 


| sourl. 


down under the benches in the gallery, who hear 
what is said and report it. But in the room where 
this conference was held, I know there was no 
one but these ten gentlemen there assembled. 
Well, sir, it would be improper to repeat here 
private conversation held with gentlemen of the 
tepublican organization the next morning; but I 
happen to know that it would have been exceed- 
ingly agreeable to the gentlemen of the Repub- 
lican organization if that course of procedure had 
been taken. And, sir, when I found that the pro- 
ceeding of that caucus ‘had been published in the 
New York Herald of Monday morning, and that 


our friends on the other side of the House were | 


exceedingly anxious that we should carry out 


that course of procedure, remembering the old | 


maxim, Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, 1 drew 
back and determined, so far as I was concerned, 
that I would not carry it out. It is but justice to 
myself to say, thatif our friends had determined 


to proceed with the matter, our first step would | 


have been to have consulted the gentleman from 


Missouri, and have endeavored to induce him to | 


withdraw or modify his resolution. But, finding 
the state of things of which I have told you, I de- 
termined that | would not commit myself to that 


course unless it met the approbation of my polit- | 


ical friends, without whom I never act, and to 


whose judgment | always surrender my own. [I || 
|| recollect the maxim of Burke, that ** statesmen || 
retty _ ought to be govérned by principle, but guided by || 
myself by my friends—for which mark of confi- |! i 


circumstances ;’’ and the circumstances developed 


j || on Monday morning led me to believe that, in a 
should select for members of the committee The | 


political point of view at the time, it was not 
proper to pursue that course. Hence, I did not 
find it necessary to consult my friend from Mis- 
Now, with the permission of the gentle- 
man from Maryland, I will have the resolution 
read. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
reading, except for information. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I have the floor. I desire 
that this resolution may be read; and I must con- 
fess that it now meets my approbation, with the 
exception of perhaps a single word. I send it to 
the Clérk’s table. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 
sent it to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. WINSLOW. What I have sent up is the 
original copy. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas the agitation of the slavery question is product- 
ive of no good, but solely of evil to the whole country, and 


I object to the 


I have already 


| its further discussion ought to be discountenanced by all 





parties: Therefore, 

Resolved, That no man who has recommended, still in- 
sists upon, and does not now disclaim, the doctrines con- 
tained in the extracts from the work called ** The Impend- 
ing Crisis of the South,’ by one Helper, as read from the 


Clerk’s desk, and who is not opposed to the further agita- | 


tion of the slavery question, is fit to be Speaker of this 
House. 


Mr. WINSLOW. That resolution, sir, is not 
such a one as I should have drawn myself; but in 


abody of two hundred and thirty-odd members 
everybody knows that he eannot have his own | 
| way; but that his views must be made to conform | 


to the wishes of others. It struck me that, though 
the resolution was not quite so strong as I could 
have desired to make it, it was a resolution that 
everybody in this House who had a spark of pa- 
triotism could vote for. 


I beg leave to say before I take my seat that 1 | 


mentioned a moment ago, among the committee 
representing the Democratic party, my friend from 
Georgia, [Mr. Crawrorp.] I should have said 
that he was called off before the terms of the reso- 
lution were agreed upon, and perhaps before this 
affair came upon the tapis. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I simply desire to say, 
touching this matter, that the resolution was not 
passed during the time I was present with these 
other gentlemen; nor was it proposed. There 
was nothing of the sort under consideration whjle 
I was with the committee. I will, however, say 
this much in relation to it: that while I might, 
under ordinary circumstances, be disposed to sup- 
port that resolution, and to give my assistance 
towards influencing the gentleman from Missouri 
to withdraw his; yet, under the state of circum- 


stances existing in this House, I am now, and | 


should have been on that occasion, opposed to 
such a proposition. I want the resolution, as in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Missouri, voted 
upon. I want it for the sake of having a test vote 
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| was to be carried out. 
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° | : . 
*s men lying | upon the resolution itself, as well as for the pur- 


pose of lying between us and the adoption of the 
plurality rule. I care not how many resolutions 
or questions multiply between the present condi- 
tion of the House and the adoption by the House 
of the plurality rule. Iam now, and showld have 
been on that occasion, for these reasons opposed 
to the adoption of that resolution. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Will the gentle- 


_man from Maryland permit me for a moment? 


Mr. WINSLOW. I was about to add a single 
remark, to state, summarily, what were the pro- 
ceedings in reference to that resolution. On Mon- 
day, these circumstances existing, I drew back 
from the policy of offering the resolution, and 
therefore it was that I did not consult my friend 
from Missouri, [Mr. Crarx.] I did not deem it 
necessary to consult with him, unless that policy 
That is the reason why 


| the gentleman was not called upon by myself. 





Mr. CLARK, of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman from Maryland now yield to me for a few 
moments? / 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I want to know 
if the gentleman from Maryland is to occupy the 
floor all day? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I can only yield 
the floor for explanation. 

Mr. BURNETT. I rise not for the purpose 
of explanation, but toa question of order. I made 
the same question of order yesterday, upon a gen- 
tleman upon my own side, [Mr. Moore, of Aila- 


'| bama,] because he was my personal and political 
| friend. 


I think that this system of farming out 
the floor is wrong. If the gentleman from Mary- 
land is not through, then he ought to go on and 
finish his remarks, and let other gentlemen get 
the floor as they can. I am opposed to this whole 
thing of yielding the floor. Now, if the gentle- 


/man from New York is in any way involved in 





this matter. 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. I attended that 


-conference with my friend from New Jersey, [Mr. 


Rigeés.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Then J am willing that he 
shall have the floor when the gentleman from 
Maryland is done; but I am opposed to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland holding the floor and 


| yielding it to other gentlemen. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 


i want to say 


just one word. 


Mr. BURNETT. Understanding ffat the gen- 
tleman from New York {Mr. Ciark} was one of 
that committee which I understand to have been 
self-constituted, I certainly have no objection to 
the gentleman from Maryland yielding the floor 
to him. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
calls for a few words from me. 


The occasion 
I was present at 


‘that conference of gentlemen representing the sev- 


eral political organizations of this House which 
onus in opposition to the Republican organization. 
Sir, those committees were self-constituted, and 
were well understood to be self-constituted; but 
they embraced ten or twelve gentlemen as patri- 
otic, as intelligent, and as national as any in this 
House. 

The object, Mr. Clerk, of that conference, if I 
understood it, was to ascertain whether a com- 
bination of the elements of this House in antag- 
onism to the Republican organization was or was 
not practicable. That was the purpose. After 
a conference of about two hours, and after full 
and frank statements as to the positions of gen- 
tlemen, (statements made in that security which 
the relations of honorable gentlemen permit, and 
which of course are not, in violation of the con- 
fidence of gentlemen, to be repeated here,) [think 
I may say that it was generally conceded to be 
impracticable at that moment to combine the ele- 
ments of the House adverse to the Republican 
organization upon any particular person. The dis- 
cussion went on, and the question arose whether 
it might not be practicable that the elements of the 
House thus adverse to the Republican organiza- 
tion should unite in their action upon the resolu- 
tion of my friend from North Carolina, (Mr. 
Gitmer,] and the resolution of my friend from 
Missouri, (Mr. Cuarx.] This subject was dis- 


-cussed at length, and, I think, without violation 


of the confidence implied from the character of 
the conference, I may say that every gentleman 
there present was prepared to express the most 
clear, decided, and emphatic denunciation of the 
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doctrines of proscription and intolerance which 
it cannot be denied are asserted in the extracts 
from the Helper book which had been read at the 
Clerk’s table. There was but one sentiment upon 
the subject. Sir, there was not a gentleman pres- 
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‘| I was especially requested by several gentlemen, || Stanton} informed me that there had been e 


ent who was not ready there or anywhere to de- | 


clare that any man who would not upon a proper 
occasion disavow such sentiments, was unfit to 
be Speaker of the House. A man who in his 
heart approved such doctrines, inciting to slave 
insurrection, agrarianism, and to commercial and 
social non-intercourse, would not, as we all Know, 
be generally regarded as worthy of being intrusted 
with the powers of a constable. 
But, sir, there were suggestions made of this 
character. It was intimated that the resolution 
of my friend from Missouri, and I say it with the 
utmost respect, was unnecessarily harsh in its 
terms. The opinion wasexpressed by more than 
one gentleman, that the resolution of my friend 
from Missouri, did not take notice of the alleged 
disclaimer of the honorable gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. Snerman.] The opinion scemed to prevail 
in that conference that the Opposition elements of 
this House could at least be just to the honorable 
gentleman who was the nominee of the Republican 
organization. There were differences of opmion 
upon many subjects which came under discussion; 
but there appeared to be but one opinion on the 
point that the circumstances of the case called for 
a disclaimer from the honorable gentleman from 
Ohio, and that the disclaimer which had been 
made by him (though naturally and necessarily 
restrained by his position) was partial and not 
equal to the occasion. Sir, by common consent, 
an effort was made to settle upon the terms of a 


resolution which should embrace the substance of | 


both the pending propositions, and to which the 
gentlemen presentand their political friends could 
give their assent. No person not present was to 


be committed; it was stated over and over again | 


that there were no authorized representatives of 
any faction except of the great anti-Lecompton 
Democratic faction, which was represented by 


myself and my friend from New Jersey, [Mr. | 


Riegs.] My friend from New Jersey [Mr. 
Apratin] was at home sick. [Laughter.]} 
Mr. ADRAIN. I will merely state, as the gen- 


band of anti-Lecompton Democrats, that here- 
after he speaks and acts for himself. [Laughter. | 
{ utterly disclaimed going into that conference on 


that day, and the gentleman and my colleague | 


(Mr. Riges} went in, representing themselves 
entirely. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
resented myself. [Laughter.] 

on effort proceeded to adjust the form of a res- 
olutién which all the gentlemen present should- 
vote for; and the resolution which has been read 
was agreed upon. It was not the work of any 
one man, but it was the work of each and every 
man. 
and another portion is the language of another 
man. An hour, perhaps, was spent in the diseus- 
sion of the phraseology of the resolution. Care 
was bestowed as to each and every word. I fee! 


I certainly rep- 


One portion is the language of one man, || 


at liberty to say that every gentleman there pres- | 


ent did, in the most explicit manner, give his as- 
sent to that resolution. For the truth of that 
statement, I appeal to the high-minded gentlemen 
who were present. 
writing. i had acted as the draughtsman. I 
struck out a word at the dictation of one gentle- 
man, and inserted another word at the dictation 
of another gentleman; and from the circumstance 


that the paper was somewhat illegible and some- | 


what interlineated, I undertook to have it copied, 


to the end that my friend from North Carolina | 
[Mr. Winstow] might take the copy, submit it | 


_ 


to the honorable gentleman from Missouri, {Mr. |, 
Criarx,} and, if it met the approbation of that | 


gentleman, and no one doubted that it would, it 
was expected that he would offer it in lieu of his 
resolution now before the House, and that it would 
likewise be aceepted by my friend from North 


Carolina (Mr. Giimer} in lieu of his proposition. 
It was expected that 


S eX 1€ several points of order 
standing in tee way would be removed, and that 
the House would be brought to the point where 
every gentleman must assume the responsibility 
of determining his action in favor of or against 
the plurality rule, in the event that a Speaker could 
not be elected by a majority. I took the paper; 


| the anu-Lecompton Democrats. 
| pose that he meant by that that the anti-Lecomp- | 
ton Democrats are dead, but that hereafter we || 


and among others by my honorable friend from 
Mississippi, [Governor McRag,] to call upon and 
confer with my anti-Lecompton colleague from 
New Jersey, [Mr. Avrat.} I did call upon him; 
and | acquainted him with the fact that a resolu- 
tion had been agreed on to which his assent was 
requested; but | am not going to say whether he 
did or did notassent to it; thatis private. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I will say that what the gen- 
tleman now states is strictly true. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I never state any- 
thing that is not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADRAIN. 1 did not intend to insinuate 
that the gentleman ever does, because we all know 
him to be a gentleman of great truth and honor. 
He did show me the resolution. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. Stop right there, 


[Laughter. } 
Mr. ADRAIN., 


And I gave my assent to it. 


conference; that a resolution was there agreed 
upon, and that he knew of it about the hour that 
the conference broke. 

I have sought, as far as I can, to exonerate 
every gentleman there present from imputation, 


| (although none has, | think, been intended to be 


| to hand it to that gentleman, that he 


| of consultation 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. Idid not say so; || 


lL would not have said so for this Capitol full of 
gold. {Laughter.] It wasa private conversation 
—a confidential conversation with my dear friend 
from New Jersey. [Renewed laughter.] | would 
not have said it for the world. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I donot violate any confidence 


reposed in me by the gentleman from New York. | 


Iam the last man here to do a dishonorable act 
like that. lL would not violate private confidence 


in regard to the resolution; and have never spoken | 


of the resolution to any person until now, in reply 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Every gentle- 
man present at that conference knew that it was 
necessary in order that the resolution should be 
carried—for none of us contemplated that the Re- 
publican party would vote for it, [laughter}—that 
it should receive the approbation of my friend 
from Indiana, |Mr. Davis,] and my friend from 


New Jersey, |[Mr. Apratn,] who stands as a | 
breakwater here between the two contending fac- | 


tions of this House. Of course I violated no con- 
fidence, but did my duty when I laid that resolu- 
tion before my friend from New Jersey; and so 
strong is the power which he has over me, that 


| if he had dissented 1 would, perhaps, have re- 
tleman made a departure yesterday from the small || 


called my assent. 

Mr. ADRAIN. The gentleman from New 
York attributes to me a power which I did not 
before suppose 1 possessed. Yesterday the gen- 
tleman wandered off from me like the prodigal 
soi, but I hope he will soon return, and, as he 
said yesterday, ‘* lay his bones with his kindred,’’ 
I do not sup- 


will act together, standing up strongly and firmly 
to our political principles. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. On my way from 
the room of my friend, [Mr. Aprain,] who was 
confined by sickness, I met the honorable gentle- 


man from Georgia, |Mr. Crawrorp,| who had | 


| left that conference before this resolution was | 


agreed upon, and I think before the subject-mat- | 


ter came under discussion. Upon my own re- 


sponsibility | took the liberty to submit this res- | 


olution to the honorable gentleman from Georgia, 


| for he was entitled to know what had transpired 
| at that conference after he had left it. 


The paper was in my hand- || quently conversed upon the subject with my 


I subse- 


friend from North Carolina, [Mr. Gitmer,] who 
had offered a resolution which was alleged to be 


| a barrier in the way of reaching that of the gen- 


tleman from Missouri. It was stated in that con- 
ference that it had been represented to the House 


|} and to the country that my friend from North 


Carolina (Mr. Gitmer} offered his resolution for 
the purpose of preventing this House from com- 
ing to a vote upon the very proper resolution of 
the gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. Ciark.| 

One object of this resolution (which was de- 
signed to combine the substance of both the other 
resolutions in clear, unexceptionable, and inoffen- 
sive language) was that my friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. Gitmer] might be exonerated from 


a charge which every gentleman felt to be utterly | 


unfounded. How the fact that this resolution 
had been agreed upon became notorious I do not 
know, and I cannot imagine, unless some gentle- 


man who was in that conference felt at liberty to | 


state the fact. 
the next day, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


Imagine my surprise, when, on | 


| been brought before this House. 


cast upon any of them,) and now I call upon the 
distinguished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
McRae} to give his recollection of the transac- 
tion. ‘Lhe final understanding wes that the res- 
olution, when engrossed, was to be given to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Winstow,]} 
who was to obtain the approval of the gentleman 
from Missouri, |Mr. C1 ARK,] Or, at his pleasure, 
might him- 
substitute for his own. 

As | was one of the committee 
by which this resolution was 
agreed upon, | wish to state the real merits of the 
question in reference to what brought about the 
agreement upon this resolution which has not yet 


self offer it as a 


Mr. McRAE. 


The resolution 
was a consequence growing out of certain action 
to be taken precedent to it. ‘The purpose for 
which this committee met in the first instance was 
to ascertain whether the members of the com- 
mittee could agree upon some one person upon 
whom the parties they respectively represented 
could concentrate their votes, with a view to an 
organization of this House. ‘That was the object 
of the consultation originally. It was ascertained 
after long and deliberate consultation by the com- 


| mittee, that there could be no agreement, that 
| there could be no solution of the question as to 


how the House could organize, by concentrating 
the votes of the different parties upon a single 
person. That fact we arrived at conclusively and 
distinetly. 

After that conelusion was arrived at, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crawrorp] left the com- 
mittee room, and then the suggestion was made 
that possibly the three parties represented by the 
committee might be brought to act in concert upon 
some other question, which, by having their har- 
monious action upon several votes of this House, 
showing a united organization of all the elements 


| of opposition to the Republican party might bring 


about a harmony of feeling, which might lead to 
an organization by a concentration of the votes of 
those parties upon some one person. The reso- 
lution itself was but a part of the programme 
which was to be carried out, and it was the last 
act of the programme. What was the first act? 
It was thought that it would be a desirable thing, 
if the southern Opposition, the anti-Lecompton 
Democrats, and the Democrats proper, could be 
brought to vote unitedly against the plurality rule. 
That was the first part of the programme, The 


| understanding was, that the first proposition which 
| was to be made by the gentleman from North Car- 


olina, [Mr. Winstow,}| who acted as chairman 
upon our part, was, before the resolution was pre- 
sented, to vote down the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hickman] to 
amend the Journal. It was thought, if that could 
be done, if an united vote of the three parties upon 
it could be had, it would tend to produce that state 
of harmony among them which would result in 
good in the future. 

Mr. HASKIN. I wish toask the gentleman 
one question connected with this subject. 

Mr. McRAE. When I get through, then the 
gentleman can ask the question. 

Mr. HASKIN. I desire to know if your anti- 
Lecompton friend from New York (Mr. Crark} 
agreed to this proposition? 

Mr. McRAE. I tell the gentleman, when I get 
through I will answer the question. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I hope the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi will not answer the ques- 
tion. Ido not know that it is any of his (Mr. 
Haskin’s] business. 

Mr. McRAE. [I Said that when I got through 
I would answer the question. I hope the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ciarx} will not con- 
sider himself unsafe in my hands. 

What was then the next step which was to be 
taken by these united parties, after voting down 
the resolution of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to amend the Journal? It was to vote down 
the proposition which went to the result of bring- 
ing about a vote upon the plurality rule. That 


| was the first vote to be taken, and we could not 
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tell how many others would be required. Then 
we desired to arrive ata direct vote upon the res- 
olution offered by the gentleman from Missouri, 
[Mr. Crank.) How were we to do that? The 
resolution of the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr.Gitmer] was in the way. How were we to 
getata direct vote? By agrecing upon some reso- 
lation which should embrace the two propositions 
in such a way as to make it aeuadie to the 
three parties opposed to the Republican party. 
Of course, there was obliged to be some concilia- 
tion and concession in this matter. The honor- 
able gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wiys- 
Low} has said he would not have drawn that res- 
olauen and submitted it to be voted upon in its 
present terms and words, but he was willing to 
concede something for the purpose of bringing 
about that harmony of feeling between the parties 
resulung from voting together upon a number of 
ballots which we thought might result in the elec- 
uon of a Speaker. So the resolation was drawn. 

The preamble was to cover the proposition in- 
troduced by the gentleman from North Carolina 
which recited the resolutions of the old Whig 


and Democratic platforms, and embodied, also, a | 


paper signed by certain members of Congress 
to the same effect. I regarded that preamble as 
simply a reiteration of the Democratic platform 
on that subject—that the Democratic party stands 
committed against the agitation of the slavery 
question, either in or out of Congress. I, there- 
fore, could vote for that cheerfully. The last part 
of the resolution, it was thought, expressed more 
minutely the precise object of the gentleman from 
Missouri, because, while gentlemen might deny 
that they had ever read the Helper book, they 
could not deny that they had heard the extracts 
read from the Clerk’s desk; and it was thought 
better on that account to present the resolution in 
that form. 

Now I hope the gentleman from Missouri will 
believe that ] was willing, at all times, and stand 
ready to-day, to vote for his resolution. In the 
speech that 1 made here, on the 13th of December, 
1 advocated it as having been necessarily and ap- 
propriately introduced. Of course, he cannot 
question my integrity or the position which I 
occupy in regard to his resolution, 

He says that we did not consult with him, and 
that he will disown our action. I ask him with 
whem did he consult when he introduced his res- 
olution? Did*he consult the Democracy? No; 
he acted on his personal responsibility in offering 
a resolution which I never heard of till it was 
offered; and I never charged him with a desire to 
force upon me and upon the Democracy a position 
that might have.been obnoxious to us. Now here 
i8 a proposition brought forward, sustained by 
four of his own party on consultation with others, 
and yet he complains that he was not consulted 
about it. At the same time I assure the gentle- 
man that my friend from North Carolina was, 
at my suggestion, first to submit the resolution 
wihach we agreed upon to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. The gentleman 
from Mississippi asks me with whom I consulted 
before I introduced the resolution? lanswer that 
[ consulted with none but Democrats. I had no 
consultation with gentlemen on this floor who did 
not recognize the Democratic organization, or 
who did not, as I understood, act in concert to 
produce an organization favorable to the Demo- 
cratic party. Gentlemen will at once perceive 
that it would be improper for me to name those 
with whom I did consult; but I tell him, and gen- 
tlemen will bear me witness, that | did consult 
with a number of Democrats on that subject be- 
fore | took a single step. I could not, as a matter 
of course, in the absence of any assemblage of 
the Democratic party, consult with all the Demo- 
crats, But the gentleman misapprehended my | 
remark, and | want to relieve him. 1 wanted to 
absolve myself from all obMgation in regard to 
the resoluuon to which this conference committee 
agreed, If Democrats think proper to hold a self- 
constituted committee and to go into a self-consti- 
tuted caucus with the elements of the opposition 
to the Republican party outside of the Democratic 
party, they must take the responsibility. I, in 
no way, share it. I have not made any reflection 
on that gentleman or any other gentleman for | 
taking any action they thought proper to organ- | 
ize the House, I only meant to say that J decline | 
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to share any responsibility in the course they 
have taken. 

Now, the explanation made by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Winsiow,] my dis- 


tinguished friend from New York, (Mr. Crark,] || 


and the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Mc- 
Rar,]as to their purpose to consult me before any 
final action was taken in the premises, at once 
places the matter ina right and satisfactory shape 


before me and before the country; and I beg them | 


to so understand it 
i wish to be permitted to make another remark. 


I objected—and the House will perceive I had a | 


to ob | Mr. HASKIN. 
organizing the House based upon the withdrawal || ryland to yield me the floor, inasmuch as the gen- 


| tleman from Mississippi [Mr. McRae] has refused 


right to object—to the imitiation of any plan for 


or modification of my resolution, unless I had 
been previously consulted. Therefore, it was 
proper I should say what I have said on thatsub- 
ject. 

In that connection, I want further to say, that 
while | am willing to take my share of the respons- 


| ibility of the non-organization of the House, I 


| papers, and regarded it as a thing that might or | 


am unwilling that members of my own party 
should make an arrangement placing on my head 
and on my individual responsibility the disor- 
ganized state of the House, while I act in concert 
with them, and take my proportion of the respons- 
ibility. Itis for that reason that I regarded the 
action of this conference committee as unkind to- 
ward me. I only heard of\it through the news- 


might not be true. Hence the remarks that I 
made, out of all kindness; and I now state to the 
House and to gentlemen, that their statement is 
entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. McRAE. Of course I am satisfied with 
the gentleman’s statement. 
ning, satisfied with his position; and it only 
shows the necessity and propriety of gentlemen 
not being over anxious to express themselves or 
their opinions on any question till they have 
heard what the merits of it are, and know how 
they ought to stand in regard it. That is the 
only answer I have to make to the gentleman. I 
know he was obliged to be satisfied with the ac- 


| tion of the gentlemen who were on that consulta- 


tion committee. That committee acted entirely 
without authority. ‘Their action was not binding 
on any man. No member of the committee 
brought the subject to the attention of the House. 


| It came up here to-day in an indirect way, froma 


| and never saw the resolution again till yester 


publication made in a newspaper. How it got 
into the paper no mortal man, it seems, can tell. 
Lcannot tell. Idid not know it was in the = 


ay, 


| when my friend from North Carolina [Mr. 
| Winstow] brought it to me, that I might go 


around to submit it to our friends. I told them 
that the resolution was agreed upon as part of a 
programme. Many of them disapproved of the 


| policy of introducing it, and some disapproved of 


its language. I never expected to hear of it any 
more. We thought that if we could get the united 
vote of all the parties opposed to the Republican 


' enemy in the House, that it might bring about a 
| state of good feeling between members of the dif- 
| ferent parties here, and might ultimately enable 


us to concentrate our vetes for Speaker. 
I believe that isa true, concise, correct history of 


| this thing. I have no objection to have everything 


| 
| 


known that I did in the conference, even to the 
speech which I made to the honorable gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Grmmer,] in which, I 
think, I proved to him conclusively that the Dem- 
ocrats could not vote for him as Speaker of the 
House. {Laughter.} Idonot kaowbutl will take 
occasion to state this very thing in the House, ina 
spiritof kindness. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Ernermer} asked, on the 13th oflastmonth, 
whether the Democrats would vote for Mr. Git- 
mer? if he could get thirty-five votes, would the 
Democrats not come to his support? I think I 
can satisfy the House and the country that the 
Democratic party is not responsible, under any 
circumstances, for not voting for that gentleman. 
I think some good would have been accomplished 
if the committee could have induced the three 
parties to unite in their vote on this programme, 
and to come finally to vote on this resolution. I 
I believe I am now through; and | will answer the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hasxty] y - 
terring him to my honored friend from New York, 
[Mr. Crarx,}] who knows what he ought to say 
to that question. 


I was, in the begin- | 


| 


| 





Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, resumed the floor. 
Mr. HASKIN. Now, Mr. Clerk, if the gen- 
| teman from Maryland will give me the floor for 
/a moment, for a personal explanation 

Mr. BURNETT. ' I rise toa question of order. 
My point of order is that I believe all the gentle- 
men who were on the committee have spoken, 
who desired to speak. 

Mr. HILL. No. I have not spoken. 

Mr. BURNETT. I am perfectly willing that 
all the members of the committee shall be heard; 
but I make the point on any otlter gentleman who 
shall undertake to get the floor. 

I ask the gentleman from Ma- 





| toanswer a question which I put, to know whether 
| my colleague, [Mr. Crark,] who claims to be an 
| anti-Lecompton Democrat, favored the proposi- 
| tion before this self-constituted Sabbath confer- 
ence committee to vote dowyg the proposition of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hick- 
| MAN] to correct the Journal. I wanted to know 
whether that had been approved by my colleague; 
and | desired—— 

Mr. McRAE. Does the gentleman say that I 
refused to answer him a question? He puts a 
question to me which he has no right to put to me 
while his colleague is here in his place to answer 
it. I putit to the sense of the House whether ¢ 
was bound to answer. 

Mr.HASKIN. The gentleman refused to an- 
swer 

Mr. McRAE. I had no right to answer. I 
referred the gentleman to his colleague. 

Mr. HASKIN. My colleague, sir, having im- 
pertinently said on this floor that it was none of 
my business, I desire now to make an explana- 
| tion personal to myself, and personal to that col- 
league, for the purpose of showing to the House 
and the country in what a circus-riding aspect 
that colleague stands in the House. [Loud and 
excited calls to order.] Now, sir, I desire to make 
a personal explanation [cries of ‘* Order!’’ ‘* Or- 
der!’’] for the purpose of satisfying the House— 
{continued calls to order from the Democratic 
| benches]|—for the purpose of satisfying the House 
that my colleague, who claims to be an anti-Le- 
compton Democrat, has, on this and on other ques- 
tions, acted with 

Mr. BARR, (amid much confusion and excite- 
ment.) I call the gentleman toorder. [Cries of 
**Order!’’ ** Order!’’] I call on the Clerk to direct 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to make gentlemen take 
their seats 

Mr. HASKIN. I desire.to show that that gen- 
tleman {Loud and angry cries of ** Order!’’} 

TheCLERK. The gentleman from New York 
will suspend his remarks till order is restored in 
the Hall. 

Mr. BARR. I call the gentleman to order. 

Mr. KEITT. Where personal difficulties exist 
among gentlemen, it is their business to settle them 
outside of this Hall. 

‘Mr. HASKIN. I rose to make a personal ex- 
planation; and I have a right to do so. 

Mr. KEITT repeated his remark, which was 
hardly audible from the noise and confusion. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. The gentleman from 
New York has no right to bully the House. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 1am entitled to 
the floor, and I demand it at your hands, Mr. 
Clerk. 

The CLERK. The Sergeant-at-Arms will go 
into the House and insist that members shall re- 
sume their seats. The Clerk calls upon members 
to preserve the order of the House. 

Half a dozen members addressed the Clerk amid 
cries of ‘‘Order!”? ‘*Take your seats!’’ ‘Sit 
down!”’ 

Mr. KEITT. Mr. Clerk, I want to say a word. 

The CLERK. No member will be recognized 
until order is restored. 

Mr. TAYLOR took the Clerk’s desk and en- 
deavored to address the House, but the confusion 
among the members who crowded into the area, 
and the constant cries from all sides of ‘* Order !’’ 
‘*Sitdown!”’ together with excited conversations, 

prevented him from proceeding. ® 
| The CLERK again appealed to members to pre- 
serve order. 
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t-at-Arms carried the mace of the 
presentatives through the Hall, and 


compelled members to disperse to their seats. 
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